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serum confer satisfactory immunity against hog 
cholera. Corvaec is a vacuum-dried, self-restoring 
modified live Virus hog hole ra Vaccine ol 
porcine origin Before it can be released for 

use, each serial of Corvac must pass 7 rigid 


laboratory tests for purity and safety 
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50 dose vials 


for use with or without serum 


Corvine is a versatile vaccine which may be 

used with or without serum, as your 

judgment dictates. OF porcine origin, incorporating 
both blood and splee n tissue, Corvine has hve en 
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Does not spread cholera. 

Cannot introduce other hog diseases. 
Confers solid immunity without 

the use of serum. 


Immunity lasts at least two years. 
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MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS V4 


VACUUM DRIED WI 
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600 DAYS FEEDING TRIALS 
WITH MATURE CATS ON C/D REVEALS:- 


NO — gradual loss of weight (emacia- flexes, paralysis. 
tion). 

NO — serious disease problems with 
NO — skin diseases, e.g. — moist panleucopenia, infectious pneumonitis, 
dermatitis, fungus infections, pruritis, recurrent coryza. 
mouth lesions and excessive shedding. 

YES — 50% less c/d intake than 
NO — diseases of the urinary tract, brands A, B and C of commercially 
eg., urethral obstructions (neutered canned cat foods tested. 


males used) 
Example: 150 gms, of ¢/d to maintain 


NO clinically evident cystitis (also ab- a 3 to 4 kg. mature cat. 300-350 gms. 
sent in autopsied cats), NO uremias brand A, B and C to maintain a 3-4 kg. 
and NO calculi in kidneys or in blad- mature cat. 
ders. 

The general appearance of the c/d fed 
NO — nervous diseases, e.g., muscular cats revealg~ constant body weight, 
incoordination, dilated pupils, rotation healthy skins and coats, alertness and 
of the eyeballs, defective righting re- normal in every respect. 


The above information supplied by an independent laboratory not sponsored by 
the Hill Packing Company. 
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Nutritive Requirements of the Cat: A Preliminary Report — Veterinary Medicine Vol, XLVIII, No. 
pp, 451-456, Nov. 1953. 
Nutritive Requirements of the Cat, Il, Veterinary Medicine, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, pp. 85-86 
Proceedings of the American Animal Hospital Association, New York Meeting, May, 1954 


Write today for complete information on therapeutic feeding. Send your inquiry 
to HILL PACKING COMPANY, P. 0. Box-448, Topeka, Kansas 
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LEPTOSPIRA BACTERIN 


immunizing agent against bovine leptospirosis 


MAJOR ADVANTAGE: One injection protects for at least 6 months.! 


‘ANTILEPTO’ controls the spread of bovine leptospirosis 


Animals given a single S-cc. subcutaneous Supplied in 25-cc. (S-dose) and 100-cc. 
injection of “ANTILEPTO’ develop high protec- packages. 

tive titers within 7 days. The protection per- 

sists for at least 6 months." 

Available to licensed veterinarians only. 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., INc. 


References: 1. Brown, A. L., et al.: To be published. 2. Agricultural Research Service, Losses 
in Agriculture, June 1954, Table 20, p. 129. 3. Georgia Veterinarian 6:9 Nov-Dec.) 1954 
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LEPTOSPIRA BACTERIN 


‘Antilepto’ 


significantly lowers losses from bovine leptospirosis 


FACTS AND FIGURES: Annual losses from bovine leptospirosis estimated at 
, 25 million dollars more than those from bovine brucellosis !? 


COMPARISON OF LOSSES FROM BOVINE DISEASES? 


BRUCELLOSIS LEPTOSPIROSIS 

Animals $45,000,000 $93,080,000 
Milk $42,000,000 $19,202,000 
Total Annual | 
Losses $87,000,000 $112,282,000 | 


*Leptospirosis is widespread “throughout the United States in every geographical region 
all climatic zones . . . all seasons of the year."’4 


Veterinary Department, Sharp & Dohme 
Division of Merck & Co., Inc. 
P. 0. Box 7259, Dept. No. JA-55 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 
Please ship prepaid: 

25-cc. (S-dose) ‘Antilepto’ Leptospira Bacterin @ $1.50 net per bottk 


___. 100-ce. (20-dose) ‘Antilepto’ Leptospira Bacterin @ $4.80 net per bottle 


0) Bit through my wholesaler 
Address 
Name 
City ___Ione State Address 
City 
Note: All shipments will be sent direct from Sharp & Dohme 
to the licensed veterinarian Tone State 
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AVMA 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


# Assistant Executive Secretary Kingman participated in the Third Annual 
Career Conference sponsored by the Chicago Technical Council of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology on March 26, and the meeting of the American Medical 
Association Council on National Defense, April 2, 1955. 


* * * 


‘* Thirty-four officers of the Army and Air Force Veterinary Corps, who attended 
the Dairy and Meat Hygiene School at the Quartermaster Depot, visited Associa- 
tion headquarters on April 18, 1955. Members of the AVMA staff spoke to the 
group on the organization and activities of the Association and other professional 
matters. 


* * 


* The Fellowship Committee of the Research Council (Drs, R. Getty, L. C. Fer- 
guson, A. Gordon Danks, T. Lloyd Jones, D. K. Detweiler, C. A. Brandly, and 
C. H. Cunningham) met at Association headquarters on April 25 and considered 
a number of applications, 


* 


* The following AVMA Special Committees met at Association headquarters 
during April: the Committee on Brucellosis (Drs. J. L. McAuliff, chairman; Hugh 
S. Cameron, Francis H. Fox, A. K. Kuttler, P. G. MacKintosh, A. M. Orum, L. A. 
Rosner, V. D. Stauffer) on April 11-12; the Committee on Food and Milk Hygiene 
(Drs. C. H. Pals, chairman; J. W. Cunkelman, Raymond J. Helvig, Norman A. 
Fish, R. Allen Packer, E. J. Rigby, H. J. Stafseth, and Colonel John L. Owens) 
on April 13-14; and the Committee on Veterinary Service (Drs. I. D. Wilson, 
chairman; H. E. Kingman, Jr., Lewis A. Dykstra, E. J. Frick, Warren J. Kil- 
patrick, Charles C. Rife, and J. T. Schwab) on April 14-15. 


* * 
* President A. H. Quin appeared on the program of the Washington State College 


Spring Conference held at Pullman on April 4-6. 
* * 


# President-Elect Floyd Cross appeared on the program of the Southwestern Iowa 
V.M.A. at Council Bluffs on April 5, 1955. 


* * * 
@ Assistant Executive Secretary Kingman presented the subject “Veterinary 


Public Relations” to the Army Medical Service Graduate School, Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., April 8, 1955. 


* * * 
#@ John McLaren and Howard Hass representing Fairall and Company, AVMA 


public relations counselors, met with AVMA staff members in the central office 
on March 31 to discuss the AVMA public relations program. 
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W-T KLOT 


MEMO April 55_ 


VETERINARY DIVISION 


THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS CO. 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
DALLAS LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CHATTANOOGA 


. To __S#les Department IN Hemostatic Agent 


FROM Veterinary Div. SUMMARY REPORT ANT) RELFASE FOR SALE 


KLOT, our new and original hemostatic formula, 


is now available. Jt has impressively passed both 


laboratory tests and extensive clinical trials. 
KLOT surpasses our first optimistic expectations: petro’ 


1. It quickly controls vital 
2. No reported contra-indications in common 
T tok large or small animals. 


Our studies establish that KLOT is highly Cyne oom 


effective in controlling and of 
(fost-surgical) hemorrhage, as well ag(pathologig) and 


‘ Within 1 to 2 minutes, KLOT is effective when 
\ ven intravenously. It may also be given by any 
4 other parenteral route. When infiltrated, dripped 
or used as an irrigant, KLOT gives a dramatic local- 
J ized hemostatic effect. 
KLOT has a dual effect: 


1. Directly upon traumatized or pathologic 


P hemorrhaging tissue (n-butanol) 


phot 2, Anti-heparin action in the blood (standard- 
w-T wh Lea dimethyltoluthionine chloride W-T) 


will package KLOT in an 60 cc. vial 


in, @ muscle 4 
upon makes Myothesia an 
Secobarbital sodium, 50 (3/4 gr) 
10 


IN CANNED DOG FOOD 
From Gaines 


Gaines’ new Bodygvard Formula is the 
first to take advantage of the 

ability of Methionine to improve 

the Biological Value of dietary protein. 


Gaines’ new Bodyguard Formula is the first 
to combine rich meat nutrients and other 
ingredients vital for balanced nutrition 
with dl-Methionine. It has been shown 
that added dl-Methionine can increase the 
Biological Value of dietary protein to 
an extent above and beyond that expected 
from its quantitative contribution 

to the essential amino acid level. * 


The Bodyguard Formula’s precise GUARANT 


combination of vitamins, minerals, of 
proteins and dl-Methionine gives dogs 
better food for growth, health, happiness. , 


Its nourishment cannot be duplicated 

with other brands of dog food % The exact mechanism is not known, 
but d/-Methionine is ordinarily one of the 
last amino acids to be released from the 


or choice cuts of meat. 


You can recommend this new canned protein and transmitted to the bloodstream 
Gaines to dog owners with complete in the course of normal digestion. It may, 
confidence in its nourishment, especially then, often be the limiting factor in the 
when young, aged, or recuperative dogs anabolism of protein. It is presumed that 
need high-quality protein in their diet. added dl-Methionine is absorbed more 


rapidly so that it reaches the cells at the 
same time as the other essential elements 


te . in protein metabolism. In this way more 
j usable protein is made available. 
Only Gaines has the 


FORMULA 


i Gaines Canned Dog Food 


Now! A NEW CONCEPT 
\ 
= 
BODYGUARD 
is & 


PANMYCIN, broad- 
spectrum antibiotic, 
differs in structure 


from chlortetracycline 
and oxytetracycline 


only to the extent 
a of a single chlorine 
as atom and a single 
hydroxyl! radical, 


respectively, yet this is 
ae enough to account for 
very important 

differences in activity. 


Upjohn 


just enough difference... 


PANMYCIN 


more soluble / more stable / higher blood levels / higher spinal fluid concentration 


PANMYCIN CAPSULES 


100 mg., in bottles of 25 and 100 
250 mg., in bottles of 16 and 100 


PANMYCIN DROPS 
100 mg. per cc. in 10 cc 
botties with dropper 
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PANMYCIN READIMIXED, 
ORAL SUSPENSION 250 mg 
per tsp., in 1 fluidounce bottles 


Write for your 


copy of an 


informative folder 


125 mg. per tsp., in 2 fluidounce bottles Panrmycin 


PANMYCIN (1. M.) for Aqueous 


Injection 100 mg. per vial 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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a positive 
answer 

to your 
disposal 
problems 


SILENT GLOW 


_ DESTRUCTOR 


. 


oo Glow Destructors are widely used by 
veterinarians, small animal and poultry 
farms, university laboratories and hospitals for 
the complete calcination of everything from 
fecal papers to highly contaminated organic 
material as Well as animals for private crema- 
tion or routine disposal, reducing this material 
to a white ash without odor, smoke or uncon- 
trolled fly-ash. Easy, low-cost operation . . . just 
load . . . flick a switch . . . and the Destructor 
does the rest. The Destructor’s exclusive com- 
bustion principle together with an ingeniously 
engineered arrester permits safe, clean opera- 
tion which also successfully combats the threat 
of public nuisance complaints. This unit meets 
the most rigid requirements in any locality for 
smoke, smog and fire. We welcome your 
prompt inquiry with the thought that as we get 
closer to warmer weather the problem of dis- 
posal becomes more acute. 


A PRODUCT OF SILENT GLOW 


a pioneer in 
combustion 
engineering 


VETERINARY SUP. 
PLieRs: A limited 
number of territories 
are still available to 
qualified distributors 
of veterinary supplies. 
Inquire at once. 


destroys toa 


white ash 


without smoke, odor, 
sparks, or fly ash. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFOR. 
MATION AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


THE SILENT GLOW OTL BURNER CORP 


868 WINDSOR ST 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 


HARTFORD, CONN 


MY EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER IS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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best circles 


Discovered by Pfizer and sold by Pfizer only to veterinarians 


Department of Veterinary Medicine Pfiser, 


i4 


| 
the 


The unsurpassed range of activity of 
tetracycline is emphasized by the 

high percentage of times sensitivity-testing 
has shown it to be the antibiotic of choice 
against organisms isolated from field cases. 


INTRAVENOUS 

250 mg., 500 mg., 1.0 Gm., 
and 2.5 Gm. with Water for 
Injection, U.S.P. 

Daily Dosage 

large animals 1-2 mg./Ilb. 


small animals 5 mg./Ib. 


CAPSULES 
100 mg. in bottles of 100; 
20) mg. in bottles of 16 and 100. 


Daily Dosage 
large animals 5-10 mg. lb 
small animals 25-50 mg./lb 


NEW BOLUS 

hi) mg., scored, foil-wrapped, 
in boxes of 5. 

Daily Dosage 
Intrauterine—one to two in 
each horn 

Systemic 

large animals 5-10 mg. Ib 
small animals 25-50 mg. Ib. 


INTRAMUSCULAR 

100 mg., 2.5 Gm., and 5.0 Gm. 
Daily Dosage 

large animals 1-2 mg./Ib. 
small animals 5 |b. 


PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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TOPS IN 
6 IMPORTANT 


@ 1. Dogs go for it... has extra sniffand © 4. Complete... all-in-one feed... 
taste appeal. No extras needed . . . such as meat, milk, 


@ 2. Better production... puts zip vitamins, minerals, etc. 


in your pups. Makes them grow @ 5. Economical . . . doesn’t take as much 
and develop into strong sturdy dogs. to do the job. Extra high in energy. 
And, there’s valuable coupons 
@ 3. Keeps dogs in top condition... : : 
builds and holds good body weight — in every bag. 
especially important for hunting @ 6. Firm stool condition .. . kennels can be 
and field dogs. cleaned in a jiffy. 


No wonder veterinarians can feed and recom- 
mend Wayne Dog Food with full confidence. 
IT’S A REAL 


TAIL WAGGER’ 


See your Wayne Dealer for Wayne Dog Food. 
In handy 5, 10, 25, and 50 Ib. bags. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC, Dog Food Division, Fort Wayne |, indiana 
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4 beat 
In or out You cant € 

of the WAYNE poG FOOD . 

Kennel..- 

VG 


5 Dose 
10 Dose we 


Restore to 100cc 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 
PORCINE ORIGIN — DESICCATED 
Serial No. Do not restore after 
Directions and Dosage Schedule 

Rewore by ol! occom WARNING Alter revoration vie without deley Use 
and abe gently tue Contents of one hme 
To be for the prevention of Do not wre on enposed sane 
hee cholera in he . 

CAUTION Keep the dork ot not over 45° F Burn the 

ner and oll envied contenn 


ath | MOTE Aller reactons mey the vse of products A 
Ant Hog Cholera Serum wetere Actdete end 


US MO 225 Peters 2,594,160 i 
LABORATORIES COR protect on w en 
used with anti-hog 
cholera serum 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
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a new word in veterinary practice me 


TETRACYCLINE HYDROCHLORIDE OF WIDE SPECTRUM + 
VETERINARY AND LOWER SIDE EFFECTS 


SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 
for treatment of domestic animals 


what it is: 


Steclin (Tetracycline Hydrochloride ) is 
\d a new Squibb antibiotic of wide anti- 
* microbial spectrum, highly effective in 
the treatment of infections caused by 
tetracycline-susceptible organisms in 
domestic animals. 


Of particular importance to veterinari- 
ans is the unusually low incidence of 
toxic side effects observed during ther- +? 
apy with Steclin. Clinical tests with 
humans have indicated that — with 
Steclin— undesirable reactions were ab- It 
- sent in 93% of the cases treated.* 


*Finland, M. et al.: JAMA., 154:561, 1954. 
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AVAILABLE TO VETERINARIANS: 
16-page booklet on Steclin, in 
cluding Physical and Chemical 


Properties, Pharmacology, Ciini 


cal Investigation substantiated by 
tables and relative statistics, plus 
other pertinent data 


is Squibb trade mork 


its action: 


Following oral administration, Steclin is promptly absorbed 
into the bloodstream, resulting in concentrations highly 
effective against a wide variety of pathogenic organisms, 
including gram-positive and gram-negative bacteria, spiro- 
chetes, ricksettsias, and certain viruses. 


The antibiotic is rapidly diffused into various body fluids, 
including the cerebrospinal, peritoneal and pleural, and it 
produces high levels in the urine. 


TECLIN ... its uses: 


Steclin is indicated in the oral treatment of: Abscesses; 
bacterial infections associated with canine distemper, 
bronchitis; calf scours; diphtheria; enteritis; equine 
influenza; erysipelas; feline enteritis; foot rot; hemorr- 
hagic septicemia; infectious coryza; influenza; lamb 
dysentery; leptospirosis in dogs; metritis; nephritis; 
otitis media; parotiditis; peritonitis; pharyngitis; pneu- 
monia; pyelonephritis; septic mastitis; staphylococcal 
and streptococcal infections in the foal; tonsillitis; 
ulcerations; upper respiratory complications; urinary 
tract infections, 


ADMINISTRATION 
AND DOSAGE: 


Recommended daily dosage, given 
in divided doses every six hours 
ynall animals: 25 to SO mg. per 
Ib. of body weight; large animals 
Sto 10 mg. per lb. of body weight 


Steclin Hydrochloride Veterinary 
is available in capsules providing 
250 mg. crystalline tetracycline 
hydrochloride 


STECLIN VETERINARY IS SOLD 
ONLY TO VETERINARIANS. 


For further information, write 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ 
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best in class 


BRAND 


germicide + fungicide - deodorizer 


for superior effectiveness 
both cationic and nonionic detergency 
powerful germicidal and fungicidal action 
destroys animal odors, does not merely mask them 


for superior safety 
contains no mercury, phenol, iodine 
well tolerated by large and small animals, even cats 
trouble-free sanitizer-deodorizer 
for cages, treatment rooms, kennels 


NOW for greater economy 


CONCENTRATED. Bactine — Por professional use. Eight times stronger 
than standard BACTINE. Available in 1-pint bottles. Must be diluted 
according to direction. A pint makes a gallon of regular BACTINE. 


Standard BACTINE: Available in i-galion, I-pint and 6-ounce bottles 


through your regular supplier or we will assist you im ordering. For fur- 
ther information and your free trial supply write Dept. Dt 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC + ELKHART, INDIANA 


09755 
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IMPOTENT? 


VETROPHIN 


scorrects ym phomania and in- 
fertility resulting from cystic 
ovaries 

einduces heal—aids in restoring 
the estrus cycle to normal 
ecorrecta non-functioning ovarvs 
(stimulates production of ova and 
ovulation 

eaids in formation of corpus 
luteum 

*treats cryptorchidism and semi- 
nal vesicle dysfunction 

ecorrecta non-functtoning leastes 

stimulates production of sperm 

and increases testosterone pro- 
duction 


® Pituitary Gonadotrophin, Abbott 


INFERTILE? 


solves reproductive problems 


VeTROPHIN restores—often with just one treatment 
hormone balance and normal reproductive function. 
More effective because it is a (rue pituitary gonadotrophic 
preparation, VerroruHin combines both follicle-stimu- 
lating and luteinizing hormones—and in correct con- 
centration and ratio. 

And VeTROPHIN is economical: the large vial contains 
10 rat units of pituitary gonadotrophin (the equivalent 
of 20,000 International Units of chorionic gonadotro- 
phin)—yet costs less than a 10,000 unit vial of chori- 
onie gonadotrophin. 

NEW SIZE: Now you can order Verrornin both 
in the 10 rat unit and in the new 5 rat unit vials 
(equivalent to 10,000 1.U. chorionic gonadotrophin) for 
treatment of smaller animals or less severe conditions. 


Try Verroruin soon. Order from the Abbott branch 


near you, or direct from 
North Chicago, Illinois. 
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GERMINAL EPITHELIUM 


F S H-p (Armour) stimulates germinal epithelium and 
plays an essential role in regulating the processes of 
reproduction. In the female, F S$ H inaugurates devel- 
opment of ovarian follicles and the production of es- 
trogen. In the male, F S H directly stimulates the 
seminiferous tubules leading to maturation of the 
primordial germ cells and spermatogenesis. Repro- 
ductive disorders however are complex. For further 
information and specific recommendations contact your 
ARMOUR SALESMAN or write direct. 


Division of Armour and Company 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


FOR THE PROBLEMS OF INFERTILITY : 
MEVETERINARY LABORATORIES 


for control of bleeding... 
again confirmed clinically in 1,322 
large and small animals 


KOAGAMIN’ 


parenteral hemostat 


note the conclusions of this 1954 report* on 10 years of use— 


“proved exceptionally effective” 
“provided a markedly clearer operative field” 


“no incompatibilities, or untoward side effects” 


KOAGAMIN , an aqueous solution of oxalic 
and malonic acids for parenteral use, is supplied 
in 20-cc. diaphragm-stoppered vials. 


F, >) *Rachman, M., and Frucht, T. R.: Vet. Med. 49: 341, 1954. 
halham 


CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC - NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Distributed in Conede by Austin Leborotories, Limited, Guelph, Ontoric 
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Finest Buy Ever! 


Now you can have a new “‘Life Time’ Stainless Steel Table at 
lowest cost possible. New exclusive features guarantee the 
greatest value offered in a combination Operating and Exam- 
ination Table. 

Patented “Corner Compensators"’ on base positively eliminate 
wobble and uneveness of table (corrects up to %” per corner). 
Each compensator has a quarter ton capacity, and insures a 
37” height operating level. Cast rectangular steel base covers 
greater area for proper balance and stability. 

Mirror finish stainless steel top is reinforced, sanitary, and 
everlastingly attractive. Combination of stainless steel top and 
triple chrome-plated steel parts promises ‘‘life time’ service. 
Materials and workmanship are fully guaranteed. 

STANDARD MODEL — stainless Stee! Top, Black Enamel Base, 


Chrome-piated Column $1 29.50 
DELUXE MODEL — stainiess Steel Top, Chrome-plated Base, 
Chrome-plated Column $149.50 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 
~ TED STOCKWELL MFG. CO. 
Table Division (NA) 
Morenci, Michigan 
Ship at once by freight, f.0.b. Morenci, one “Life Time’ Stain- 
less Steel Top Table as indicated below: 
[_] Standard — $129.50 Deluxe — $149.50 
CASH remittance in full, less 5% for cash 
[] C.0.D. (25% down payment required) 


NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


NEW “LIFE TIME’’ 
STAINLESS STEEL 
VETERINARY TABLE 


f.c.b. Morenci 


NEW EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 
Reinf d all stainless steel top. 
Patented “Corner Compensea- 
tors’ automatically levels table 
on any floor. 


Positive locking adjustment in 
twelve positions from five to 
eighty-five degrees. 

Extra large 24” x60” top 
surface. 

Chrome-plated single pedestal 
column. 

Hardware of chrome-plated 
brass. 

Rounded corners on table top 
— all obstructions eliminated. 
Chrome-plated spring steel tie 
rods with polished aluminum 
adjustable ties. 

Designed for maximum effici- 
ency. Combines edvantages of 
split or vertical top table. 

Top tilts to vertical position for 
storage in small area. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
FAVORITE SUPPLIER 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
OF BOTH MODELS 


Bonk reference: First State 
Sevings Bonk, Morenci, Mich. 
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an entirely new 


* Trade Mark 


Nolvasan 


FORT DODGE 


NOLVASAN cap-tabs are the most effective and conveni- 
ent means yet discovered for treatment and prevention of 


metritis and endometritis in large animals. 


The active agent is an entirely new broad-spectrum anti- 


bacterial compound of high potency. 


The cap-tabs readily disintegrate in uterine fluids and by 
their effervescence distribute a suspension of the agent 
throughout the uterus. See diagram, facing page. 

Laboratory investigations have established the remark- 
able bactericidal action of Nolvasan and extensive field 
trials, over two years and involving hundreds of cases, 
have shown that Nolvasan is especially suitable as a uter- 


ine antiseptic. 
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& Ordinary tablet lying in uterus. Rate 
of disintegration is slow and the action 
remains lo« alize d 

Result: Very limited contact with the 
infection 


Nolvasa 


High Activity 
against gram-negative and gram-positive 
. organisms, including Brucella abortus and 
Vibrio fetus, as well as Trichomonas fetus. 


Persistent Effect 

Antibacterial activity is retained in the 
presence of blood, pus and uterine fluids. 
The solubility of Nolvasan insures a pro- 
longed action. 


Excellent Dispersion 


of the active agent in the uterus. The effer- 
vescent action of the cap-tabs spreads the 
Nolvasan through the uterine fluids and 
over all the surface within the cavity. 


Effervescent action disperses the 


antiseptic to all parts of the uterus 


®& Nolvasan cap-tab after insertion in 
the uterus Rapid disintegration, with 
evolution of gas bubbles which curry 
Nolvasan throughout the uterine fluid 


Result: Nolvasan in contact with the 
infection over the whole endometrium 


Physical Cleansing 
The effervescence of the cap-tab within the 
uterus converts the fluid contents into a 
bulky mass of foam, and this physically re- 
moves infected material. 


Low Toxicity 
20 Gm. of Nolvasan has been placed in the 
uterus of cattle with no harmful effect. 
Adaptability 


The tablets ere equally useful in treatment 
whether the cervix is open or closed, 


Please turn lo following page 


€ Continued from preceding pages 


Indications and Dosage 


Nolvasan is effective against bacteria causing or asso- 
ciated with metritis, pyometra, retained placenta, cer- 
vicitis, vaginitis, abortion, and sterility. Nolvasan is 
rapidly bactericidal or protozoacidal for the following 
microorganisms: Brucella, Vibrio, Trichomonas, 
Corynebacterium, Streptococci, Staphylococci, Pseudo- 
monas, E. coli, and Listeria. 

For cows and mares, insert 1 or 2 cap-tabs into the 
uterus or vagina; % or | tablet in sows or ewes. Repeat 
in 48 to 72 hours if desired. If the cervix is closed, dis- 
solve the cap-tab in 50 to 200 cc. of warm water and 
administer through a uterine catheter. 


A similar solution containing 2 cap-tabs dissolved in 
500 ce. of water may also be used as a preputial douche 
in bulls harboring trichomonads or vibrios. 


a new broad-spectrum 


bactericadal agent 


FORT DODGE 


Packaged in bottles of 50 cap-tabs (code: rise). 
In stock at all Fort Dodge branches and agencies. 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa. 
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White Muscle Disease (Myopathy) in Lambs and Calves 
1. Occurrence and Nature of the Disease 
Under Oregon Conditions 
O. H. MUTH, D.V.M., M.S. 


Corvallis, Oregon 


WHITE MUSCLE DISEASE of lambs and beef 
calves has caused serious economic loss to 
the Oregon livestock industry for many 
years. It was first recognized in this state 
in lambs in the early 1920's and in calves 
in 1939. During the past fifteen years, 
rather extensive field investigations and 
some accompanying laboratory studies have 
resulted in findings some of which are at 
variance with those reported by other au- 
thors. The purpose of this paper is to re- 
port these findings and to attempt to clarify 
the clinical picture to some extent. 

No attempt is made here to review the 
literature concerning white muscle disease 
and avitaminosis E affecting cattle and 
sheep, as this has been adequately done by 
Blaxter and Brown.' They have, however, 
apparently overlooked the work of Al- 
strom® who reported “polymyositis” affect- 
ing horses, cattle, and swine in Sweden. 
More recently Safford, Swingle, and Marsh* 
have reported on experimental avitamino- 
sis E in the calf; Blaxter' has reported 
muscular dystrophy due to vitamin E de- 
ficiency occurring in poorly nourished Scot- 
tish beef calves; and Hartley’ has reported 
“stiff lamb disease” occurring on legume 
pastures in New Zealand. 


From the 
Corvallis, Ore 

Approved for publication as technical paper 895 by the 
director of the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station 
Contribution of the Department of Vetermary Medicine, 
Oregon State College 


Oregon Agricultural Equipment Station, 


WHITE MUSCLE DISEASE IN OREGON 


Distribution and Occurrence.—The ir- 
rigated areas of the south-central part of 
Oregon are most consistently affected with 
the disease. There is considerable difference 
in the extent of the trouble from year to 
year, and during some years other parts of 
the state, including the Willamette Valley, 
are affected. No evidence of the trouble 
west of the Coast Range has come to our 
attention. No correlation between seasonal 
climatic differences and the extent of the 
trouble has been observed, 

The disease occurs throughout the year. 
Although it has been repeatedly observed 
in month-old calves whose dams had spent 
the previous six months on good irrigated 
pasture, most cases occur in the spring 
months since both lambs and calves are 
most numerous at that time. 

Severity of Losses._-Losses have ranged 
from a few to a high percentage of young 
in herds, flocks, and bands. There have 
been instances where 50 per cent or more 
of the lambs in a flock or band have been 
affected, and losses of practically all of the 
calves in small herds kept on irrigated areas 
has been a common occurrence 

Animals Affected.__Lambs and calves in 
apparently good nutritional condition, from 
birth or earlier to several months of age, 
are affected. The fact that animals 
are affected at the time of birth suggests 
that this disease may be the cause of some 
being stillborn. Symptoms occur most fre- 


some 
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quently in lambs 3% to 4 weeks of age and 
in calves 4 to 6 weeks of age. The disease 
has occurred in Angus, Shorthorn, Here- 
ford, Brown Swiss, Jersey, Holstein- 
Friesian, Zebu cattle, in cattle of mixed 
breeds, and in several breeds of sheep. It 
occurs in both lambs and calves in the same 
areas and at times on the same premises. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISEASE 


Symptoms._-Symptoms are characterized 
by the location and extent of the myopathic 
lesions, Severely affected skeletal muscles 
impair voluntary movement and thus, for 


Fig. |\—"'Chronic” white muscle disease in a 4-month- 
old calf. 


the greater part, locomotion, resulting in 
muscular weakness (fig. 1), difficulty in 
movement, and in some individuals a re- 
laxation of the shoulder gridle and splayed 
toes. There is a tendency to carry the 
weight of the body with the rear feet placed 
more forward and the forefeet more back- 
ward than normal resulting in an arched 
back. In prolonged cases of this nature, 
especially in animals unable to rise, there 
may be contraction of the affected muscles. 

Severely affected cardiac muscles give 
rise to dyspnea and general weakness, fre- 
quently followed by death within a few 
hours after symptoms are observed. This 
phenomenon is commonly associated with 
exercise such as occurs when calves are 
turned out in the sunshine on a warm 
spring day. If dyspnea precedes death by 
a few hours, a bloody froth may be dis- 
charged from the nostrils at the time of 
death, due to the extravasation from the 
edematous lungs. 
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In lambs, signs of skeletal muscle injury 
have been most common. While some calves 
are affected in a similar manner, most of 
them show signs of cardiac injury. 

Since this is not primarily an inflam- 
matory disease, abnormal temperatures are 
not characteristic. Elevated temperatures, 
however, have been found in individuals 
with labored breathing and in some cases 
when exposed to direct sunlight. 
of the Disease.-A considerable 
percentage of affected animals recover 
without apparent change in feeding or man- 
agement. In some instances, especially in 
the case of lambs, spontaneous recoveries 
have occurred to such an extent as to make 
the evaluation of treatment difficult. In the 
natural course of the disease, improvement, 
as indicated by physical symptoms, followed 
by relapse sometimes occurs. Individuals 
showing signs of skeletal muscle injury for 
some time may develop signs of cardiac 
insufficiency and die suddenly. Calves un- 
able to rise unassisted for as long as twenty 
days have been known to recover. Most 
cases which develop evidence of cardiac in- 
jury, as is common in calves, die within a 
few hours, but in some cases death occurs 
suddenly without appreciable symptoms. 
Upon necropsy, 


Course 


Postmortem Lesions. 


the cardiac and skeletal muscles are seen to 
be affected in varying degree. While both 
of muscles may be affected in the 
animal, this is not necessarily the 
some having severe skeletal muscle 


types 
same 
case 


Fig. 2—Cross section through the heart of a 6-week- 
old calf showing severe lesions (arrows). 
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WHITE MUSCLE 
degeneration may have little apparent myo- 
cardial degeneration. The converse is like- 
wise true, especially in calves where ex- 
tensive myocardial degeneration occurs, the 
lesion most frequently occurring in the wall 
of the left ventricle (fig. 2). 

Lesions vary from small to large discol- 
ored areas and from a slightly parboiled 
to a markedly bleached (fig. 3) appearance 
with distinct white striations. Hemorrhage 
and edema may be present. In the lamb’s 
heart, lesions often appear as white sub- 
endocardial plaques, which may become co- 
alesced and underlie almost the entire endo- 
cardium, giving an appearance of white 
enamel lining to the organ (fig. 4). 

A noteworthy characteristic is that 
skeletal muscle lesions occur bisymmetri- 
cally in their arrangement, involving mus- 
cles or groups of muscles. In some animals, 
practically all of the skeletal muscles are 
affected. 

In cases where serious cardiac impair- 
ment occurs some time before death, there 
is excessive peritoneal and ascitic fluid ac- 
companied by marked congestion and edema 
of the lungs, and the bronchial tree may be 
filled with blood-tinged foam. Those un- 
familiar with this disease sometimes mis- 
take the condition for an acute severe pneu- 
monia, Nephrosis is sometimes present but 
its relation, if any, to the myopathy has 
not been established. 

Histopathology.—Others have reported 
histopathological studies of white muscle 
disease in animals several weeks of age 
and have attempted to interpret the se- 
quence of the cellular reactions on the basis 
of what they observed in animals of that 
age. The animals studied were presumably 
selected because of their typical clinical 
symptoms. 

The studies reported herein are of tissues 
obtained from calves and lambs either born 
dead or dying within three days of birth 
and originating in an area where white 
muscle disease is enzootic. 

The tissues consisting of heart and skele- 
tal muscle were collected as soon after 
death as possible, fixed in 10 per cent buf- 
fered formalin, embedded in paraffn, sec- 
tioned at 7 », and stained with either alum- 
hematoxylin-eosin, silver nitrate, or alizarin 
red S. In some instances, the hematoxylin- 
eosin stain was superimposed on the silver 
nitrate stain. 

Extensive lesions have been observed in 
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Fig. 3-—-Section through the thigh of a severely af- 
fected calf. 


from lambs and calves at 
acute 


hearts removed 
birth. These 
aseptic degenerative process with some evi 
dence of inflammation, as indicated by the 
presence of a slight to moderate number of 
macrophages. Calcification is extensive in 
some areas. Rows of granules are seen in 
filling the sar 
architec 


lesions appear ag an 


some instances completely 
colemma without disturbing the 
ture (fig. 5). This may occur in a considera- 
ble number of muscle fibers in a given area 
or in one or more fibers at intervals. Under 
such conditions, with appropriate staining, 
some of the nuclei appear pyknotic. Even 
in areas of extensive calcification, however, 
some of the nuclei appear normal, 

In some cardiac 
eharacterized by apparent complete loss of 
only the supporting 
a sparse matrix of 


areas, the lesion is 


sarcoplasm leaving 
structures (fig. 6), i¢., 
connective tissue elements, remnants of the 
sarcolemma with what appears to be normal 
nuclei, a scattering of inflammatory cells, 
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Fig. 4—Incised heart of a 3-week-old lamb showing 
almost an entire white subendocerdial lining (arrow). 


and an apparently active capillary network. 
In such areas, small deposits of calcium are 
sometimes present, suggestive of the rem- 
nants of a more extensive, but transient, 
calcification. 


Relation to Other Diseases,—Naturally, 
other diseases occur in lambs and calves 
affected with white muscle disease. This 


has apparently led to confusion by some 
who may not have had the opportunity to 
observe a great many uncomplicated cases. 
Symptoms resulting from pneumonia, calf 
diphtheria, and swine erysipelas infection 
in lambs might easily be confused with this 
disease when seen under field conditions. 


FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT AS RELATED 
TO THE DISEASE 


As previously stated, the disease occurs 
for the greater part in animals maintained 
in some irrigation districts and fed the 
products thereof. These irrigated farms are 
operated for the greater part by progressive 
people who use modern methods, produce 
excellent forage, and feed their animals 
well, Because of the productivity of the 
soil, the dry climate, and the manual control 
of soil moisture, growing and harvesting 
forage crops is done under much more ideal 
conditions than is true in many parts of the 
United States where dependence is placed 
on rain, Consequently the forage, which 
usually includes a high percentage of le- 
gumes, is much better quality than that 
produced in many other places. It is of 
interest that in some other irrigated areas 
of the state white muscle disease does not 
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appear to be a problem, yet the ecology of 
these areas is not apparently different from 
that where the disease is common. 

In sheep, the disease has long been asso- 
ciated with the feeding of legume forage 
to ewes during the winter. This has also 
been found to be generally true in the case 
of cattle. However, as previously stated, 
some cases have occurred in fall calves 
from cows kept on irrigated Ladino clover 
pastures the previous six months. 

The disease has occurred where alsike, 
Ladino, sweet and several native clovers, 
alfalfa, or vetch constituted a considerable 
portion of the hays with and without sup- 
plements of grain and/or molasses. It has 


also occurred where good “grass” silage 
has constituted a considerable portion of 
the roughage. Three instances differing 


from the above have been encountered. In 
one, 1 of 9 calves whose dams had been 
wintered on 2-year-old native grass hay 
died and at necropsy showed muscular de- 
generation. In two other instances, several 
cases occurred in calves, the dams of which 
had been maintained during the winter 


months on grass straw. These ranches be- 
long to grass seed producers who sprayed 
the fields with 2, 4-D to eliminate the le- 
gumes. The grass was threshed to remove 
the seeds, leaving a straw with good green 
pigmentation. 


Fig. 5—Section of heart muscle from a day-old calf 
showing granules of calcium salts (arrow) in muscle 
fibers. Van Kossa, x 340. 
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On some ranches where a limited amount 
of alfalfa was produced and fed to certain 
groups of breeding cattle, usually heifers, 
the incidence of the disease in the calves 
from these groups compared with the inci- 
dence in other calves on the same ranch, the 
dams of which had been fed native grass 
hay, is too great to be ignored. In other 
instances where a part of the flock or herd 
was maintained on the ranch and additions 
were made of animals that had been run on 
range for a considerable part of the winter, 
the incidence of white muscle disease was 
greatest in the offspring from those main- 
tained on the irrigated land. 

The disease has not been observed in 
dairy calves, the dams of which were fed 
concentrate mixtures for high production. 
It has, however, been observed where dairy 
cows have been maintained in a manner 
similar to beef cattle in the area. 


USE OF VITAMIN E 


Vitamin E Supplement.—During the winter of 
1952-1953, with the advent of an economical 
source of vitamin E, a trial to determine the effect 
of supplementary feeding of this substance was 
conducted. A total of 280 ewes on a ranch where 
the trouble was common were divided into lots 
I and Il, with 140 ewes in each lot. The sheep in 
lot | were fed alfalfa hay, Ladino clover straw, and 
cubes containing the following mixture: oats, 875 


Fig. 6—Section of heart muscle from day-old calf 

showing normal fibers adjacent to area where there 

is loss of sarcoplasm ([errow). Hematoxylin-eosin 
stain, x 340. 
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Ib.; clover seed screenings, 875 Ib.; and cane mo- 
lasses, 250 Ib. 

The ewes in lot I] were fed in a similar manner 
except that sufficient was added so 
that each pound of the cubes contained 400 mg. of 
d-alpha-tocopherol acetate. The cubes were fed at 
the rate of YY, Ib. per head per day for thirty-one 
days prior to lambing. Actually, a few lambs were 
dropped between the twenty-fifth and thirtieth day 
on this ration, Forty days after the first lamb had 
been dropped, losses attributable to white muscle 
disease accounted for 14 lambs in lot I and 15 
lambs in lot Hl. An outbreak of enterotoxemia 
in the flock, starting shortly after this time, com 
plicated the picture. For this reason, it was 
deemed desirable to terminate the experiment and 
to include in the data only those lambs dropped 
up to ten days previous to the occurrence of enter 
otoxemia (table 1) 


myvamix® 


TABLE i|—Results of Feeding Vitamin E to Ewes 


Lambs from 
supplemented 
ewes lor I 


Lambs from 
comrol ewes 
lor I 
18 (11.2%) 1S (11.9%) 

104 
116 126 


In this experiment, ch/—0.05t indicating that 
supplementation of the feed with 150 mg. of d-a/ 
pha-tocopherol acetate per head per day for twenty 
five to thirty days before lambing had no apparent 
effect on the occurrence of white muscle disease 

The ewes involved in the above trial consisted 
of two lots that had been managed differently dur 
ing the previous summer and fall. Lot A had been 
maintained on irrigated pastures on the ranch un 
til the winter feeding period, and lot B had been 
run on a range a few miles distant, both until 104 
days before lambing. In making up the lots for the 
feeding trials, lots A and B were divided so that 
an equal number occurred in the trial lots 1 and 


Il (table 2). 


TABLE 2—Death Rate of Lambs from Lots A and B 


Lambs from 


Lambs from 
pagure ewes 
lot A 


range ewes 


ln B 


28 (16.9%) 4 (4.2%) 
124 9! 


Total 


148 


In this trial, ch/~ 10.55+ indicating that such a 
discrepancy in deaths have 
chance less than one time in a hundred and that 
pasturing on range apparently protected the lambs 
against white muscle disease 


could occurred by 
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*Pisher, R. A.: Scacistical Methods for Research Work 
ers, 10th ed. Oliver and Boyde, London (1946): 
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Vitamin E Therapy.—The majority of affected 
calves, because of the frequently rapid termination 
of the disease in that species, do not present good 
subjects for therapy. In a few instances, individ- 
uals with symptoms of skeletal muscle injury 
have been treated with 480 to 2,500 mg. of alpha- 
tocopherol orally. The number of such cases has 
been too small to furnish any conclusive data as 
to the effect of the treatment. In no case has the 
result been particularly dramatic. 

A considerable number of lambs have been 
treated orally with alpha-tocopherol, but the spon- 
taneous recovery of the untreated lambs in the 
flocks involved has been sufficiently great to make 
evaluation of the treatment difficult. Operators who 
have treated their own lambs both orally and hy- 
podermically with tocopherol have been disap- 
pointed in the treatment when they have main- 
tained check animals. 


DISCUSSION 


In consideration of our present knowl- 
edge concerning feeding, white muscle dis- 
ease as it occurs in Oregon can not be as- 
sociated with poor quality feed or poor 
feeding practices. Livestock men have fre- 
quently associated the occurrence of white 
muscle disease with improved forage pro- 
duction, including the use of several types 
of fertilizers on irrigated land. Further- 
more, Alstrom’ reports the occurrence of 
polymyositis as common in extremely rainy 
years, and Hartley® reports stiff lamb dis- 
ease occurring after animals have been 
maintained on clover pastures. These find- 
ings suggest that modifications in forage 
plants resulting from rapid or rank growth 
may be an important factor relative to the 
disease, and that the leguminous plants may 
be the most serious offenders. 

The recognition of lesions in the young 
at birth raises a question concerning the 
time of occurrence of the initial lesions in 
animals that develop symptoms at several 
weeks of age. Since it has been impossible 
to perform necropsies on a considerable 
number of apparently healthy animals at 
birth on the affected ranches, this question 
has not been answered. Perhaps initial 
lesions are common at birth and symptoms 
develop later when increased function, due 
to growth and exercise, is demanded of the 
affected organs. 

The results of the feeding trial with 
sheep indicate that the kind of feed con- 
sumed during the early gestation period 
may be particularly important. The occur- 
rence of the disease on cattle ranches where 
the herd is separated during the grazing 
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period also suggests that nutrition during 
the early gestation period might be critical 
in so far as cattle are concerned. 

Neither discoloration of fat nor tetany 
as reported by Blaxer et al.,° occurring in 
calves fed on a vitamin E-deficient ration, 
has been observed in naturally occurring 
cases of white muscle disease. Another 
point of difference, as pointed out by Mac- 
Donald et al." is the absence of severe 
calcification in their experimental calves as 
compared with naturally occurring cases in 
this region. Blaxter* states that the disease 
as it occurs in Scotland “is closely associ- 
ated with the poor quality of the ration” 
consisting of swedes (rutabagas), man- 
golds, fodder beets, and oat straw. Such 
rations are far different from those fed in 
the irrigated sections of this state (Ore- 
gon), as previously mentioned. When the 
type of feed involved in Oregon is con- 
sidered in the light of Brown’s* assay of 
feeds for vitamin E, one would be inclined 
to consider seriously Hartley’s® supposition 
that “it would be difficult to postulate an 
uncomplicated vitamin E deficiency” as 
being the cause of this myopathy. Bio- 
chemical investigations which should en- 
lighten this problem are now in progress at 
this station. 


SUMMARY 


White muscle disease as it occurs in Ore- 
gon lambs and calves is discussed. The dis- 
ease has been recognized in lambs and 
salves at birth as well as in older animals 
and constitutes a serious economic problem 
in some fertile irrigated areas. The disease 
occurs under conditions that, in the light of 
present knowledge, must be considered good 
feeding and management. 

A trial with ewes in which the ration for 
thirty days prior to lambing was fortified 
with 150 mg. of alpha-tocopherol acetate 
per head per day is reported. This supple- 
mentation with alpha-tocopherol failed to 
prevent the disease. 

Evidence is presented that nutrition 
during the early part of gestation may have 
a bearing on the disease. 

The results of vitamin E therapy on 
affected animals are inconclusive. 
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Swine Erysipelas Found at Meat 
Inspection 

When 15,894 pigs were slaughtered in 
an emergency in Germany and were then 
examined bacteriologically, Erysipelothrixz 
rhusiopathiae was cultured from 4,139. 
Positive cultures were recovered in two or 
more organs from the majority of pigs, but 
in 336 pigs positive cultures were re- 
covered from the kidneys only, in 280 from 
the spleen only, in 84 from the liver only, 
in 20 from the lymph nodes only, and in 
16 from the musculature only.—Vet. Bull., 
Dec., 1954. 

Mexican Cattle Imports.—In the first 
three weeks after the opening of the border 
on Jan. 1, 1955, 73,000 cattle were imported 
into the United States. The quota for the 
year is the equivalent of 346,000 head in 
live cattle or beef, with a limit of one-half 
of this amount to enter each half year. 
The Cattleman, Feb., 1955. 


Rabies Immunization in Austria 

When 29,558 dogs were vaccinated in 
Austria in 1950 with a phenol-glycerol vac- 
cine, 7 developed paralysis and 12 later de- 
veloped confirmed rabies. When 28,868 dogs 
were vaccinated in 1951, paralysis devel- 
oped in 0.18 per cent of those given the 
above vaccine, in 0.35 per cent of those giv- 
en adsorbate vaccine prepared from dog 
brain, and in 3.6 per cent of the 12,438 giv- 
en adsorbate vaccine prepared from horse 
brain.—Vet. Bull., Jan., 1955. 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL ZONING 


How to Obtain Permission 
for Animal Hospital in Zoned Area 


H. L. DECKER, D.V.M. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Setting up a new location for a small ani 
mal practice today presents many more and 
different problems than it did a few years 
ago when only the larger cities had zoning 
laws and when the areas immediately out- 
side these cities had no zoning restrictions 
A veterinarian could, at that time, build 
almost where and as he wished without 
fear of any one interfering with the con- 
struction or operation of the hospital. Even 
in the cities, the zoning ordinances which 
existed were fairly loose, If a veterinarian 
conducted an ethical practice without dis- 
turbing the peace, he soon was established 
as a “squatter” with the privilege of prac- 
ticing indefinitely without interference. 
Now, zoning in cities and townships alike 
has become more strict. 

The postwar trend of moving from cities 
to build nice homes in the immediate sub- 
urban areas also brought a desire to pro- 
tect this real estate with zoning laws, Many 
state legislatures passed laws allowing cities 
to control zoning within a several-mile ra- 
dius. Where this was not done, the town- 
ship was given zoning rights, With these 
laws came zoning boards and, unfortunately 
for veterinarians, not all board members 
nor property owners like pets. As a result, 
those interested in building an animal hos- 
pital often find few desirable locations 
available. 

Zoning usually has three general cate- 
gories: residential, business, and commer- 
cial, with each being further subdivided 
The residential categories range from large 
estates to multiple dwellings. Businesses 
are also classified in four to six categories, 
depending again on the community. A vet- 
erinary hospital usually is given the lowest 
business or the highest commercial zone 
rating. A new development, particularly a 
suburban one, is zoned as residential which 
means that a hospital or business, to obtain 
a variance, must present its case before a 
zoning board. Most of the board members 
are community-minded citizens serving 
without pay, who interested only in 
preserving the residential rating of the 
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community and in protecting their property 
values. Before a variance case is heard, the 
proposal to rezone must be published for 
a minimum of two weeks in an official 
notice in the community newspaper. Also, 
every property owner within a given radius 
of the proposed variance must be sent a 
registered letter telling of the intent of 
the proposal. Any person with objections 
may then get several property owners either 
to appear before the board or to sign affi- 
davits to block the proposed veterinary 
hospital or whatever the variance may be. 
Occasionally an attorney is retained to 
present their objections. 

The above briefly indicates the situation 
which existed when I decided to locate in 
Indianapolis. To overcome the objections 
involved much work, but a permit to build 
a hospital was finally secured. On reviewing 
the method it seems that it should 
also work elsewhere because probably no 
board more obstinate than was 
this one. 

At that time, Indianapolis seemed to be 
a most desirable location since the area 
contained about 14 per cent of Indiana’s 
population and less than 4 per cent of 
the state’s practicing veterinarians, After 
checking the existing veterinary locations, 
a desirable spot for another veterinary 
hospital was selected. Upon appealing to 
the zoning board, I was informed that the 
area could not be zoned for a veterinary 
hospital and that 13 such requests in the 
county had been refused. The board was 
not even considerate. 

A well-established realtor with a good 
reputation then was found and presented 
with the problem and the desired location. 
He believed that if the matter were prop- 
erly handled, the zoning could be secured. 
First, he located a piece of property already 
zoned for a business with a class 2 rating, 
but a veterinary hospital required a class 
6 or 6B rating, the lowest of the business 
category and just above the rating of com- 
mercial zoning. This property was bought, 
subject to zoning approval. The realtor then 
advised that an attorney experienced in 
zoning board operations be employed. One 
was employed on a “double or nothing” 
basis. This may not always be advisable 
but it worked. 

The attorney obtained several photo- 
graphs of good-looking veterinary hospitals 
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with affidavits of their immediate neigh- 
bors stating that they had no objections 
to these hospitals. Two affidavits actually 
stated that the hospital was a neighbor- 
hood asset. He then had us contact all of 
the property owners within a third of a 
mile of the proposed site telling them just 
what we had in mind and why it would 
not harm them or their property. Thus, all 
of the persons who had been served with 
registered notices of the zoning variance 
meeting were again contacted. This pro- 
duced such a favorable reaction that at the 
time of the meeting one aged couple actu- 
ally offered to help in obtaining the vari- 
ance. 

Pictures were taken of the location and 
artists’ sketches made to show how the 
premises would look when in operation. 
The attorney, knowing the sentiments of 
the board members, had us emphasize the 
advantages of such things as ample park- 
ing and good landscaping. One member dis- 

ked large billboards and since one was on 
the premises the fact that it would be re- 
moved was stressed. 

In summary, to secure a desired location 
for a small animal hospital in a zoned area: 
Decide on the general location, consult an 
able local realtor, buy the desired site, 
employ a good attorney who will work 
closely with the realtor, personally contact 
all prospective neighbors prior to the zoning 
meeting, and let the attorney present your 
case to the zoning board. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in England 
The first outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Britian since April, 1954, occurred 
Jan. 22, 1955, among hogs and cattle and 
spread to four neighboring farms in nine 
days. All diseased and contact stock were 
immediately slaughtered. Since there was 
no further spreading of the disease, re- 
strictions on movement of stock were with- 
drawn February 22. The infection was be- 
lieved to have come from meat scraps of 
foreign origin which were fed to the swine. 
Off. Internat. des Epizoot., March 3, 1955. 


Foot-and mouth disease was diagnosed in 
cattle in the province of Transvaal, Union 
of South Africa, on Dec. 17, 1954. The last 
previous outbreak in the country was in 
1951.—Off. Internat. des Epizoot, Jan, 26, 
1955. 
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Urbain Leblanc——Early Veterinary Pioneer in 
Cancer Research 


C. M. LOMBARD, Ph.D., and L. S. LOMBARD, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


IN THE AUGUST issue of the Recueil de 
Médecine Vétérinaire of 1858, an article 
appeared entitled “Recherches sur le cancer 
des animaux.” Its author, Urbain Leblanc, 
a name known to only a few today, enjoyed 
considerable prestige and acclaim in the 
last century. One of the outstanding gradu- 
ates of Alfort, one of the oldest veterinary 
schools in the world, Leblanc completed his 
studies there in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century and immediately embarked 
on a career that was to win him fame both 
in practice and research. Even in his own 
day he was credited with a foresight and 
vision far in advance of his time. 

In his various works and articles one can 
sense a restless spirit seeking to probe the 
mysteries that still await discovery by an 
alert scientific mind. Of particular interest 
to the student of the history of veterinary 
medicine is the article cited above, wherein 
he prefaced his remarks on research in ani- 
mal cancer with a brief historical sketch of 
the literature on the subject up to 1844. 

Having found no definition of cancer in 
the ancient and medieval treatises on ani- 
mal diseases, he quoted Ruelle as the first 
veterinarian to define cancer in modern 
times. In 1530, the latter gave a definition 
in Latin which described vaguely some of 
its general symptoms. 

Not until he perused a work written in 
1755 did Leblanc discover any expression of 
opinion on the subject. The writer in ques- 
tion was Garsault, who, despite his brief 
analysis, made specific reference to equine 
cancer, The description of Garsault, as Le- 
blanc noted, had more relevance to external 
cancer in man and indicated the former's 
ignorance of the existence of cancer in its 
more serious and internal form. 

Ten years later, a Dr. Lafosse devoted 
several pages in his “Dictionnaire d’hippia- 
trique” to cancer. Leblanc, while crediting 
him with more than average insight for his 
period, nevertheless found only a study of 
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superficial symptoms of the disease and 
took him to task for designating as cancer 
thick indurated areas, cold deep abscesses, 
and swelling of the sublingual lymph glands 
of the horse affected with chronic glanders, 
and for recommending only partial excision 
of cancerous tissue when topical medication 
failed. 

In his study of subsequent literature Le- 
blanc, although amused by the hypothesis 
of Camper, who in 1783 concluded that ani- 
mals were apparently not subject to cancer, 
still considered it significant that he based 
his theory largely on the fact that the life 
span of animals was shorter than that of 
man. At this point, Leblanc reflected that 
dogs, in living the longest in view of their 
average period of existence, are more often 
found to be affected with cancer. 

Continuing his historical review, Leblanc 
presented a few sources which described 
various conditions that bore only a superfi- 
cial resemblance to cancer. After having 
expressed his impatience frequently con- 
cerning the constant confusion of a simple 
swelling with a true tumor, one can detect 
a note of relief when he pointed to an arti 
cle of 1813 in the memoires of Dr. Gohier; 
the treatise in question contained a brief, 
but accurate account of equine cancer that 
arose in the testicle and the pelvic and 
sublumbar regions 

When he proceeded to consider the status 
of cancer since 1821, Leblanc treated a 
period that was of greater meaning to him, 
inasmuch as he was a part of it. Hurtrel 
d’Arboval, one of his contemporaries, in 
1826, analyzed cancer on the basis of com- 
parative medicine by drawing several 
analogies between various phases of the 
disease in man and their counterparts in 
animals. Leblanc had particular praise for 
his colleague’s account which he views as 
one of the first accurate descriptions of 
cancerous tissue in animals 

While praising the definition of cancer 
as given by d’Arboval, Leblanc nevertheless 
rejected his opinion that excision of a 
malignant tumor should be delayed until 
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who, in 1828, recommended surgical removal 
only after antiphlogistic medication had 
failed 

With some pride, Leblanc next referred 
to the research that Dr. Trousseau and he 
began in 1827. In making numerous ne- 
cropsies, they recorded what were probably 
among the first descriptions of internal 
cancerous lesions in animals, As for the 
etiology of cancer, the two investigators 
agreed that unless a type of chronic in- 
flammatory change had existed before the 
formation of cancer, it would not be possi- 
ble to determine its origin. They advanced 
the hypothesis that cancer was traceable to 
a general blood infection. Later they recog 
nized that different types of homologous 
tumors could develop and that mixed tumors 
could form. They observed that cancer could 
occur in soft pulplike areas as well as in 
indurated tissues, 

Of considerable interest is an enumera- 
tion by Leblane of the cases of animal 
cancer reported in learned journals from 
1826 to 1843. In that period, 60 cases were 
recorded by 52 veterinarians in both French 
and foreign publications as observed in the 
horse, mule, donkey, cow, dog, and pig. 
After analyzing these statistics, Leblanc 
listed the following organs according to the 
frequency of their involvement with cancer: 
mammary glands; lymph nodes, in particu- 
lar those of the inguinal region, axillae and 
mesentery; uterus; vagina; stomach; in- 
testines; skin; testes; ovaries; lungs; liver; 
kidneys; bladder; penis; prostate; spleen; 
heart; eyes; tongue; and bones, With char- 
acteristic caution, he warned against any 
premature conclusions because of the lim- 
ited data at hand 

In 1843, he published a note on canine 
and feline cancer in which he asserted that 
in his years of study he found the dog and 
cat much more susceptible to cancer than 
the herbivores. He perceived further fre- 
quent coincidence between softening and 
ulceration of tumors and a recurrence with 
rapid propagation and cancerous cachexia, 
and noticed that often cancerous tumors, 
although firm at first, later became softer 
and were reduced to a sort of putrescent or 
even liquid mass. Hence, he concluded that 
complete and immediate ablation of such 
tumors was imperative. 

In a subsequent article in the September 
issue of the Recueil de Science Vétérinaire 
of 1858, Leblanc outlined the new phases of 
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his study undertaken from 1843 to 1852. 
Opening with a reference to the role that 
the microscope will play in future veteri- 
nary research, he recalled how he had 
championed from the first the use of this 
instrument in furthering knowledge in his 
particular field as well as that of medicine 
in general. Leblanc displayed his foresight 
by stressing the importance of the compara- 
tive study of diseases common to both man 
and animal 

Summarizing the results of a microscopic 
comparison of cancerous tissue in man and 
animals, he pointed to the heteromorphous 
cell as the one proper to the lesion called 
cancer, The function of the veterinarian in 
cancer research assumed considerable im- 
portance in his mind, in the light of the 
relative ease with which tumors can be 
examined in animals, Listing the principal 
forms of cancer recognized at that time, he 
disclosed the microscopic characteristics of 
the cancer cells. 

Leblanc considered such particular as- 
pects of tumors as their origin, occurrence, 
and frequency in various species. In the 
equine species, he discovered true cancer 
to be rare. Although aware of numerous 
reports of equine tumors, Leblane mini- 
mized their significance because he was 
aware that many of these cases had merely 
consisted of indurated tissue. He reminded 
the reader that cancer displaces or atro- 
phies the normal tissue, causing death by 
injuring one or more vital organs and not 
by general infection. 

In his study of porcine cancer, he found 
no evidence of an inhibiting effect of can- 
cer or tuberculosis on each other, a view 
which was prevalent at the time. He no- 
ticed that although cancer is rare in cattle, 
its seat is usually in the pylorus and the 
lymph glands, whereas in the canine and 
feline species, the mammary glands are 
the most common site of tumor involve- 
ment. 

Leblane affirmed his belief that animal 
cancer is essentially the same as that in 
the human organism, despite conflicting 
views among many of his colleagues, The 
swellings occurring in the jaw bones of 
horses and cattle he declared for the 
most part noncancerous, for no generali- 
zation of the condition or change in the 
general health of the animal had been 
perceived; moreover, ablation invariably 
resulted in a radical recovery. He also 
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At the end of a lengthy enumeration of 
conditions commonly mistaken for cancer, 
Leblanc remarked that one purpose of his 
study was to eliminate existing confusion 
in diagnoses. Alluding to his unsuccessful 
attempts from man 
to horses and dogs, he mentioned similar 
efforts at transplantation between the latter 
two species 


to transplant cancer 


Having noticed that carnivores are more 
susceptible to cancer, he presc ribed a veye 
table diet for these animals. When removal 
of the tumor is 
surgery as opposed to cauterization. 

In the resumé of his review of cancer 
research in animals, Leblanc regretted the 
neglect of this field by veterinarians prior 
to 1821. The hailed as an 
invaluable instrument in furthering knowl- 
edge of the subject. In true cancer of 
animals, which is basically similar to that 
of man, rapid propagation is found, with 
tumors occurring in all regions of the body 
and, in the opinion of Leblanc, probably not 
amenable to treatment as it usually recurs 
after excision. He reiterated that even its 
failure to reappear after 
assurance that the patient 
there may be 


necessary, he advocated 


microscope is 


excision jis no 

is completely 
recovered as hidden foci of 
cancer, 

In attempting to determine its etiology, 
Leblane established general conclu- 
sions, namely: greater susceptibility in the 
female; its greater frequency in carnivores 


some 


as compared with herbivores; the possi- 
bility of a hereditary factor, at least in 
dogs; the confusion of simple swellings 


with true cancer; the importance of imme- 
diate excision of the cancerous tissue as the 
most advisable procedure 

Almost a century has elapsed since Le- 
blanc made his analysis of veterinary re- 
search on cancer. Understandably some of 
his remarks are naive and his conclusions 
unfounded in the light of present knowl- 
edge, Nevertheless, his 
cerning the nature of cancer as opposed 
to noncancerous lesions, his means of ther- 
apy, prognosis, approach to 
analysis, and attempts at transplantation 
were unique in the field of animal cancer 
research at that time 
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Bushman's Death Due to Deficiency? 
The death of Bushman, the 22-year-old, 
550-lb. gorilla at the Lincoln Park Zoo, 
Chicago, on Jan. 1, 1951, after a 
month illness, lead to an exhaustive study of 


seven 


his case chiefly by pathologists and neurolo 
gists at the University of Chicago, Appar 
ently, the immediate death 
passive congestion, especially of the lungs 


cause of Wiis 
and cardiac insufficiency 

Like several other yorillas, only 
1 of which has lived longet } vears) than 
Bushman, he had developed a paresis which 


captive 


in his case affected the legs and one arm 


senility factor was 


However, a suspected 
ruled out by the findings 


disorde! 


indicated 
of ber) 


which 
a nutritional suypestive 
beri and possibly a deficiency of vitamin E 
Also lead poison 


ing could not be exe luded as a possible fac 


as well as of the B group 


tor. There were marked retrogressive 
lesions in the nervous and muscular 8) 
tems, heart, blood vessels, testes, liver, and 
spleen. He was infertile but no male vorilla 
has been known to become sexually mature 
in captivity 

Gorillas, only a few thousand of which 


remain, have sharply restricted habitats in 
two hot, wet areas in Africa 
therefore, some special nutritional elements 


equatorial 


may be inadequate elsewhere, If properly 
nourished, captive gorillas probably would 
live much longer.—Archiv, Path, Jan, 
1955 


Jushman’s successor, Irvin Young, at 10 
years of age is estimated to weigh 275 Ib 
At latest comparable weights, he was larger 


than Bushman. He daily is fed approxi 
mately 6 potatoes, 4 yams, 3 or 4 heads of 
lettuce, 2 stalks of celery, 1 Ib. of green 
beans, 3 or 4 carrots, 3 lb. of grapes, 9 to 


12 apples, an orange, a loaf of whole wheat 
vitamins. He 


bread, a quart of milk, and 


would eat more 


Kennel Construction and Management in Relation to 
Longevity Studies in the Dog 


A. C. ANDERSEN, V.M.D., Ph.D., and G. H. HART, V.M.D., M.D. 


Davis, California 


THIS REPORT deals with kennel ground plan- 
ning, construction, and procedures as eval- 
uated from the standpoint of the animals’ 
well-being. For the past three years, the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of California has been engaged in 
establishing a kennel for longevity studies 
with a large number of dogs.” Although 
many acceptable kennel designs exist, di- 
mensional and operative data in relation 
to epizootiology and anima] behavior are 
scant or lacking. The data presented in 
this report give promise of wide application 
wherever dog kennels are to be maintained 
for research or commercial purposes. 

This experiment is primarily concerned 
with the life span of the normal dog as 
compared with that of animals receiving 
varying doses of total body x-irradiation 
as discussed by Blair.’ The animal's lon- 
gevity, the period of existence between birth 
and death, depends upon genetic back- 
ground, care, and environment. From these 
factors are derived the principles of basic 
animal husbandry which take into consid- 
eration inheritance, nutrition, exercise, pro- 
tection from the weather, contentment, and 
the control of disease and parasites. 

Aside from accidents, including disease 
in the broad sense of the term, the life 
span of an animal is dependent upon its 
gene complex. This determines the prog- 
ress of factors causing the various body 
structures to age. Therefore, efforts have 
been made, in establishing this kennel, to 
insure a healthy genetic background and to 
provide conditions that minimize accidents. 
Lansing? states, “The fact is that we know 
very little about aging.” The causes of 
death in man as listed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company® are many, but 
purely old-age phenomena have not been 
definitely determined. Little as is known 
about aging in man, even less comparable 
data are available for animal life, includ- 
ing the dog, and yet all species have old- 
a From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis 

*Atomic Energy Commission, project 4, contract AT-11-1 


Gen, 10, “The Effect of Radiation on Work Capacity and 
Longevity of the Dog 


age characteristics if accidents can be pre- 
vented long enough for them to become 
manifest. This study was established to 
provide a basis for comparing the vari- 
ations developing from the effect of total 
body x-irradiation. 

Large numbers of dogs are needed to 
obtain a valid explanation of the causes 
of death. An aggregation of animals, how- 
ever, favors an increase in morbidity and 
mortality due to infectious disease. Thus, 
in this kennel, every effort has been made 
to provide optimum conditions for normal 
life in a number of dogs. 


ASSEMBLING THE EXPERIMENTAL ANIMALS 


The Beagle breed was selected as the experiment- 
al animal because of the dogs’ moderate size and 
weight, medium length of hair in two or more 
colors, and even disposition, and also because they 
are adapted to packs and do not require cosmetic 
surgery, although their penetrating bark and wan- 
dering tendency are objectionable. 

This experiment required a minimum of 450 
dogs. Females were preferred, to make possible 
the accumulation of measurable reproductive 
data. Also, the female has less aggressive ten- 
dencies than the male, and excretes urine di- 
rectly on the ground. To obtain this number of 
females, a breeding colony was started in June, 
1951, and completed in April, 1952. Eighty 
purebred females and males were obtained 
from kennels and individual dog owners. In these 
animals were represented the variations within the 
standards of the Beagle breed.‘ In addition, 5 
nonpedigreed Beagle-type females were obtained 
to lessen the possibility of breed sensitivity. This 
group of animals was held in isolation for one 
month, during which time 15 females and 1 male 
were culled because of undesirable characteristics. 
The remaining animals, constituting the breeding 
colony, were placed on the kennel site. The progeny 
from this colony supplied the experimental dogs. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL KENNEL 


An area 250 ft. by 450 ft., located about 1,000 fr. 
from the veterinary school buildings, was selected 
as the kennel site. It had previously been leveled 
for irrigation and consisted of heavy adobe soil. 
In this region, the annual temperature extremes 
vary from 20 F. to 110 F., with a high relative 
humidity in the winter and a low relative humid- 
ity in the summer 

Developing a ground plan for this kennel re- 
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quired several preliminary determinations: the 
desirable number of dogs to be placed together; 
the size, shape, and arrangement of pens; and the 
height and construction of the restraining fence. 
Satisfactory information was obtained after six 
months of experimentation. 

It was found that the optimum number of dogs 
for each pen was 2, preferably unrelated animals. 
A dog placed alone in a pen often developed un- 
desirable traits, such as pacing, digging, or jump- 
ing. When pacing, the animal constantly trotted 
back and forth over a given path in an obsessive 
manner. Such an animal consumed more food and 
remained in a thin but muscular condition. Paired 
dogs in neighboring pens then acquired the 
habit, and it appeared this activity could spread 
throughout the entire kennel. Placing more than 2 
animals in a larger pen resulted in frequent quar 
reling and occasional serious fighting. When 8 fe- 
males were placed in one large pen (25 ft. by 35 
ft.), 1 of them soon became the leader. A fight 
started by the leader would draw in the other 
members of the group and end in the victim's 
death. Three deaths occurred in this manner in 
five months 

Several sizes, shapes, and arrangements of pens 
were tried. Paired animals covered more pen sur 
face in their daily activity when allowed a mini- 
mum of 10 sq. ft. of ground per inch of body 
height. A rectangular pen of 1:2 proportions was 
found to be preferable. Smaller or differently 
shaped pens resulted in an uneven surface coverage 
and also led to digging or jumping. When the 
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pens were close together, there was less tendency 
for the animals to attempt escape 

A ground plan, therefore, was designed as shown 
in figure 1. This plan included a 6-ft. cyclone fence 
surrounding the kennel site, with one entrance at 
the southeast corner and another on the west side. 
This enclosed area was covered with 8 to 9 in. of 
creek-run gravel to establish drainage. Elevating 
the original ground level with gravel has proved 
satisfactory in preventing standing water during 
heavy precipitation 

The two quonset huts located between the breed- 
ing and experimental pens (fig. 2) provide space 
for storage of feed and equipment, a field labora- 
tory, office, and living quarters for a night attend. 
ant. The 168 experimental pens are arranged in 14 
units of 12 pens each. Each unit has a 4-ft. con 
crete center pathway with pen gates opening into 
the pathway at the adjacent corners of the pens. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OF PENS 


Each experimental pen (13 ft. by 29 ft.) 
provides 377 sq. ft. of surface area. The 
5-ft., cyclone-type fence enclosing these 
pens is held in position by galvanized posts, 
with a top rail and spring steel wire at 
the base. Below the fence, a 6-in. by 10-in. 
concrete curb extends 2 to 3 in. below the 
ground level. 

An underground water line supplies each 
pen with running water from a hose bib 
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Fig. |\—Ground plan showing the arrangement of experimental pens, two quonset huts, breeding 
colony, end puppy runs. 
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placed high enough above the ground to 
allow a 6-qt. pail to swing freely. Each 
dog is provided with an aluminum pie pan 
for feeding. An economical housing unit 
was constructed by slightly modifying the 
barrel design presented in the “Modern 
Dog Encyclopedia Two used wine or beer, 
oak barrels (capacity 20 to 30 gal.), raised 
off the ground by a redwood stand (fig. 3), 
provide each dog with its own barrel, since 
few animals share their sleeping quarters, 
The barrels have their closed ends facing 
the southerly rains and the open north 
ends protected by redwood boards placed 
6 to & in. in front of the barrels with a 
vertical partition between the two en- 
trances. This front supports a 3-ft. wooden 
platform covering the barrels for added 
weather protection 


Aluminum tinting of the platforms and 
sides of the barrels lowers the temperature 
in the barrels several degrees. On one warm 
day, a thermometer registered 97 F. under 
a nearby tree, 94 F. under a nontinted 
platform, and 92 F. under a tinted plat- 
form. This type of doghouse apparently 
affords ample protection, as heat exhaus- 


May 


tion has not been observed in this kennel. 
Preservative treatment consists of coating 
the outside of the barrels with asbestos 
roofing tar and spraying the inside with 
raw linseed oil diluted with paint thinner 
(1:10). 

Bedding material was not found to be 
necessary, since several types (sawdust, 
rags, paper, etc.), when placed in the 
barrels, were removed by the dogs within 
a few hours. The common bedsore has not 
been observed with this type of a housing 
unit 


HANDLING PUPPIES RAISED IN THE PROJECT 


Puppies are weaned at 5 weeks of age. This is 
facilitated by feeding meat broth for three to four 
days before and after separating the litter from 
the dam. Each pup is then tattooed in the right 
ear with its liter number and receives avianized 
distemper and infectious canine hepatitis vaccines. 
The males are placed in the puppy runs (fig. 1), 
and the females are paired as nonlitter mates in 
the experimental pens. A second injection of in 
fectious canine hepatitis vaccine is given when 
the puppies are between 7 and 8&8 weeks old. At 6 
months of age, the pen number is tattooed in the 


tSupplied by Lederle Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y 


Fig. 2—Aerial view of kennel. The large barracks-like area contains the experimental dog pens. 
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left ear and also on the left flank, and photographs, 
showing the date and the dog's number, are taken 
as a further identification. The experi- 
mental dogs remain throughout their life span in 
the assigned pen, except for necessary experimen- 


means of 


tal procedures. 


NUTRITIONAL REGIMEN 


The diet consists of raw beef and compounded 
ration. Once or twice weekly, each animal receives 
between % to 1 Ib. of fresh frozen beef obtained 
directly from a local abattoir and consisting of 
cheeks, hearts, and oxtails. Oxtail, besides being 
a food, is excellent for de-tartarting and keeping 
the teeth and gums in good condition, The ration 
fed for the remainder of the week is compounded 
from foodstuffs selected as to price, availability, 
et cetera, according to methods used in the general 
feeding of farm animals. The following ration has 


been fed for the past thirty months 


Meat scraps, beef source 16.0% 
Bread crumbs, bakery source 10.0% 
Fish meal 8.0% 
Alfalfa meal 1.5% 
Blood meal 1.5% 
Liver meal 1.0% 
Dehydrated milk 1.0% 


a 


Salt 0.5% 
Vitamins 


A—500,.000 USP 
microtized crystals 
B complex 50 mg. each per 100 Ib. of 
riboflavin, pantothenic acid, and niacin; 
5,000 U.S.P. units per 100 it 
radiated yeast source 


units per 100 Ib. of 


These ingredients are mixed biweekly and stored 
in large covered containers. The mixture 
for feeding by 

mixer until the 

It is then emptied into a 
and distributed to the dogs, each animal 
consuming approximately 2/4 Ib 

A small quantity of fresh green feed is given to 


is pre 


pared adding warm water in a 


concrete desired consistency is 


obtained clean wheel 


barrow 
once daily 


each animal every three to five weeks. Some dogs 


relish lush monocotyledonous plants; however, this 


material does not appear to be essential to the 


diet. The dogs preferred barles grass to wheat or 
oat grass 


The diet must be complete. The criteria which 


assure this include its palatability and the occur 


rence of regular estrus, gestation, lactation, growth, 


fecal consistency, and general appearance of well 


being. Over 150 litters have been raised on this 


ration without cases of eclampsia; oeither has 


Fig. 3—A unit of 12 pens with a center pathway. This arrangement allows sociable meetings between 
neighboring dogs. Used oak barrels, reised off the ground and covered by boards, make an effect ve 
and economical doghouse. The 5-ft. fencing is without restraining barbed wire 
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there been any difficulty in regard to palatability 
or the animals’ general well-being. 


GENERAL KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


The daily routine begins with feeding. 
One caretaker feeds approximately 125 
dogs in individual feed pans in one hour. 
After feeding, the caretaker enters each 
pen, observes the animals, refills the water 
pail, removes the feces, and places the feed 
pans on the fence. Four units (96 dogs) 
are cleaned daily by each caretaker. 

Each man works three, eight-hour days 
and three, five-hour days, then has three 
days off. The afternoons are used to tidy 
each pen, clean the feed and water 
buckets with soap and water, and wash the 
concrete pathways. One caretaker is re- 
quired for every 52 dogs. This includes the 
foreman who also tabulates all observations 
in a daily record book. 

The caretakers spend approximately two 
and a half minutes in each pen daily. This 
human relationship appears to be welcomed 
by the dogs and influences their manner 
during examination. However, to avoid 
having the caretakers favor certain animals 
while perhaps rejecting others, the men 
rotate one unit of dogs monthly. 


pans 
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Regular bimonthly veterinary exami- 
nations are made by bringing an exami- 
nation table (fig. 4) to the pens. The body 
weight, rectal temperature, stage of estrous 
cycle, general condition (including hair, 
teeth, eyes, and ears), and other desired 
clinical data are obtained from each dog. 
This record and the daily information are 
tabulated in a separate file for each dog. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS OF THE ANIMALS 

The tranquility of experimental animals 
throughout a life span in confined quarters 
is particularly important. Dogs definitely 
manifest social characteristics as shown 
by their manner of play, exercise, rest, 
and companionship. 

The gregarious habits of this species 
are particularly noticeable when the animals 
in four adjoining pens get together, These 
social meetings vary between groups of 
animals but have a definite daily pattern. 
Some, after eating, form into a group for 
a period of time, then separate and exer- 
cise by playing with their pen mates. Cer- 
tain individuals pay little or no attention 
to other animals, preferring to stay by 
themselves. The wire fence allows close 
animal contact but makes harmless any 


Fig. 4—The examination table brought to the pens for regular bimonthly veterinary examination of 
each dog. 
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interpen arguments. This arrangement 
adds to the contentment of the experimental 
animals and makes a restraining barbed 
wire above the fence unnecessary, Approx- 
imately 400 dogs have been raised and 
kept within a 5-ft. fence and none has 
jumped the enclosure. Animals removed 
from their permanent quarters appear lost 
and show a desire to return to their re- 
spective pens. Digging into adjacent pens 
is not a problem. 

The ground surface is also related to 
the animals’ contentment. A gravel sur- 
face has the advantages of being movable, 
not becoming excessively hot or cold with 
weather changes, and allowing moisture 
to penetrate. Objections to this surface 
include the manual labor required to keep 
the pens tidy and the ingestion of gravel 
by the dogs. While it has not been a cause 
of death, gravel has been observed in the 
stools of a large number of dogs when 
blood meal or liver, or both, were excluded 
from the diet. 

The additional surfacing of packed gravel 
with 2 to 3 in. of %4-in. crushed rock has 
been found to be the most satisfactory 
surface. The platform above the barrels 
also contributes to the dogs’ contentment, 
serving both as an observation post and 
a vantage point for teasing their mates in 
play. 

Females in estrus show a definite change 
in disposition; a sociable individual often 
isolates herself from members of the group 
while tenseness may be observed in other- 
wise phlegmatic individuals, The female 
in mid- or late estrus may attract her mate 
for the purpose of riding in a sexual man- 
ner. Nymphomania has not been observed 
to create an adverse relationship between 
paired females. All of these sexual and 
individual characteristics may be modified 
by providing adequate housing quarters 
and a pen of appropriate size. 

A healthy animal in an enclosure is alert 
to outside activity, demonstrating its re- 
actions by running, barking, quarreling, 
or other pyschological manifestations. Out- 
bursts of this kind may become annoying 
habits requiring contro] measures, in some 
cases drastic ones. In this kennel, surgery 
was necessary to control barking after 
other methods proved only temporary. Re- 
moval in large part of the vocal cords has 
both a physical and psychological effect. 
Following the operation, the animal con- 
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tinues barking, but the volume is decreased 
to a mellowed utterance and eventually 
the animal barks less often. Although the 
volume of the bark does increase somewhat 
a few weeks after the operation, it has 


usually been effective in modifying this 
habit. 

Social traits should be considered in 
kenneling. This study shows that kennel 


design and management can influence the 
daily activities of the dog, including keep- 
ing it free from depression and preventing 
loss of appetite. 


EPIZOCTIOLOGY 


This kennel offers a means for evaluat- 
ing the effect of design, construction, and 
management upon the spread of parasites 
and diseases. The problem of disease con- 
trol may be approached in two ways—either 
by the complete elimination of disease 
which, if possible in a larger number of 
dogs, would result in a high degree of dis- 
ease susceptibility, or by fostering a low in- 
cidence of which would bring a 
certain degree of immunity. The latter 
alternative was selected in this kennel, as 
it more closely approaches natural con- 
ditions. 

The epizootiology of infectious disease 
has been observed in this kennel both from 
trial challenges and natural invasions. 
Such evidences of disease as coryza, kennel 
cough, and pneumonia, when brought into 
the kennel by infected animals, resulted 
in a similar pattern of spread. When an 
animal was challenged by exposure, infec- 
tion developed and an irregular and di- 
minishing spread occurred. In each case, 
the disease gradually disappeared instead 
of increasing as might have been expected. 
In many trial challenges with dogs exhibit- 
ing the clinical signs of the distemper com- 
plex, no spread was evidenced by clinical 
manifestations, except for one instance. 
Following an exposure of 2 animals to an 
animal affected with distemper, which later 
exhibited “hard pad,” the disease continued 
in the kennel for a three-month period, yet 
it affected only 15 of the 400 dogs (3.8%). 
The pattern of spread was similar to that 
for the respiratory § disease. 


disease 


described 


Eleven of the 15 cases proved fatal, a mor- 
tality of 2.8 per cent from this virulent 
disease. 

A general seeding of the parasites which 
dogs 


infected the took place during the 
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assembling and establishment of the kennel. 
The foundation breeding stock and pur- 
chased experimental animals were isolated 
for a short period before being admitted 
into the kennel but, in spite of this pre- 
liminary examination and treatment, they 
again showed evidence of parasites after 
being placed on the kennel site, 

Repeated fecal flotation examinations 
have been made on these animals and their 
progeny during the past three years. Those 
animals showing evidence of parasites have 
been treated with a recognized therapy for 
the identified parasite. Probably no species 
of parasite originally introduced into the 
kennel has been eliminated, but the num- 
ber of indicating the presence of 
parasites has progressively decreased to a 
low level, and the spread of parasites be- 
tween pens has been reduced to a minimum, 

How the movement of gravel between 
pens contributed to the spread of parasites 
demonstrated by placing aluminum- 
tinted gravel in one pen and observing its 
movements as it was displaced by the dogs 
and caretakers. After weeks, the 
marked gravel spread over several pens and 
into neighboring units of pens. To 
this movement, the coarse gravel 
was raked into a mound toward the center 
of the pens, the finer gravel remaining 
toward the outside of the pen. This facili- 
tates the removal of feces, as most dogs 
defecate away from the housing unit in the 
center of the pen. The daily collection of 
feces, by shovel, includes some soiled gravel, 
4 cu. yd. of gravel being removed 
from the kennel weekly. This removal of 
gravel which has been soiled by feces and 
urine prevents excessive odors from ac- 
cumulating, reduces the attraction for fly- 
ing and more desirable 
working atmosphere 

Skin disorders and 


stools 


wis 


some 


even 
restrict 


about 


insects, creates a 


have 


ectoparasites 
not been a problem. All purchased animals 


were dipped in a 1 per cent solution of 
chlordan upon arrival and again after one 
week, Since then, fleas have not 
served. One infestation with lice in a few 
animals also was eliminated by dipping 
each dog twice at a weekly interval in a 
1 per cent chlordan solution. Although 
several purchased animals exhibited skin 
lesions, including 3 which exhibited a der- 
matitis diagnosed as demodectic mange, 
spontaneous recovery after the 
animals were placed in the kennel. 


been ob- 


occurred 
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CONCLUSION 

Three years of observation and experi- 
mentation indicate that optimum physical 
surroundings and management procedures 
have been established for normal canine 
growth and development. It is believed that 
the study of canine gerontology, which this 
kennel will make possible, will provide in- 
formation of wide application for both 
commercial breeders and experimental sci- 
entists. 


SUMMARY 


1) Basic animal husbandry 
were applied in establishing 
design and management 

2) Optimum pen size and shape was 
found to be 10 sq. ft. per inch of dog height 
in a rectangle of 1:2 proportions. Placing 
2 unrelated females in each pen, with the 
pens arranged to allow group meetings, 
contributes to the contentment of the ani- 
mals, 

3) Eight to 9 in. of gravel covered with 
1 to 2 in. of 44-in. crushed rock is pre- 
ferred as the pen cover surface. 

4) Individual oak barrels, mounted on a 
wood frame with a board covering, provide 
an economical and efficient doghouse. Bed- 
ding material is not necessary. 

5) A compounded ration supplemented 
with a weekly feeding of fresh beef has 
proved to be an adequate diet. Oxtail is an 
excellent de-tartaring material. Eclampsia 
has not been observed in 150 litters on 
this diet. 

6) One animal caretaker is required for 
every 52 dogs in the kennel. The daily re- 
moval of the feces from each pen ensures 
daily observation »f the animals and pre- 
vents excessive odors. This daily human 
contact also improves the relationship be- 
tween man and animal. 

7) The infectious diseases which occurred 
in this kennel were observed to follow a 
definite pattern, diminishing as they spread. 
Internal parasites brought into the kennel 
have not been eliminated but remain at a 
low and subclinical level. Skin disorders, 
ectoparasites, and flying insects have not 
been a problem. 


principles 
this kennel 
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Longhorn Cattle Federally Protected 

The Texas Longhorn which was close to 
extinction twenty-five ago is now 
maintained on national wildlife refuges 
under federal protection. Brought to Amer- 
ica in 1851 by a Spanish governor general, 
these slow-growing, aggressive animals 
with a record hornspread of 8 feet have 
increased from 30 survivors to about 500. 
One herd of 376 animals is maintained at 
the Wichita Mountain Refuge near Cache, 
Okla.; another herd of 146 is at the Fort 
Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge near 
Valentine, Neb.—-Sci. News Letter, Jan. 22, 
1955. 


years 


Meat-Type Hogs Proved Superior 

Pigs, farrowed by hysterectomy and 
raised in isolation on artificial diets under 
the “disease-free” system used at the Hor 
mel Institute, Austin, Minn., in which 
environmental influences are reduced to a 
minimum, were subjected to carcass analy 
sis when they reached a weight of about 
200 Ib. When divided on a basis of carcass 
fat, the leaner half averaged 7.2 per cent 
less fat than the fatter group. The lean 
group required 31 Ib. less feed for 100 Ib. 
of gain, gained 0.2 lb. more per pig daily, 
and yielded more of the high-priced cuts. 
The Hormel Farmer, Feb., 1955 


Statistics on Food-Producing Animals 


Livestock and poultry in the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1955, numbered 3 per 
cent greater than a year before, but 7 per 


cent less than the record number on Jan. 
1, 1944. Cattle set a record with an esti- 
mated 95,433,000; the West North Central 
and western regions showed a 3 per cent in- 
crease, the South Central and South Atlan- 
tic regions a 1 to 2 per cent decrease chiefly 
because of recent droughts. The 24,408,000 
dairy females was 1 per cent than 
a year ago and 3 per cent less than the 
1944-1953 average, with all but the North 


less 
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Atlantic and western states showing a de 
crease. The hog population, which on Jan, 1, 
1955, was estimated at 55,002,000 head (a 
relatively meaningless figure since so mans 
are marketed before the year's end), was 
13 per cent greater than a year ago. Sheep, 
estimated at 26,979,000 head, showed a de 
cline of 1 per cent for the year Horse and 
mule numbers continued to decline but at 
a slightly slower rate 9 and 10 per cent, 
respectively. Horses have dropped from &, 
081,000 to 3,106,000 in ten years, mules 
from 3,027,000 to 1,445,000, Chickens and 
turkeys showed a small increase.-The Cat 
tleman, March, 1955 


Poultry Marketing 

The largest cash decline for farm animals 
in 1954 was a 21 per cent drop for chickens, 
exclusive of broilers. The number marketed 
was up 4 per cent but prices averaged 24 
per cent below 1953, Egg income 
dropped 19 per cent, broiler income 4 per 
cent, and turkey income & per cent. Turkey 
hatchings in February, 1955, were down 21 
per cent for heavy breeds and 35 per cent 
for light breeds. Turkeys eggs in incubators 


also 


on March 1 were down 23 per cent for 
heavy breeds and 40 per cent for light 


breeds. In broiler production, Georgia was 
first with approximately twice as many as 
North Carolina which was in second place 

Inst Poult. Indust., March 16, 1955 
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Prehistoric Horse Bones in Wyoming 

The Smithsonian Institute has found fos 
sils of the earliest known horse in 
western Wyoming. Known as Hyracothe- 
rium, the ancient horse had four functional 
toes and was about the size of a Shepherd 
dog. That this area had been a land of lush 
vegetation, 50 to 70 million years ayo, was 
indicated by the teeth of the various fossil 
species found, one of which was the size 
of a Collie dog, but believed to be a distant 
relative of the rhinoceros.._Sci. News Let 
ter, Feb. 12, 1955 
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Viruses Cultured in Embryonic Fish 

Embryos of viviparous fish, recovered by 
hysterotomies, have been successfully used 
for culturing the eastern equine encephalo- 
myelitis virus. This method may 
useful in studying virsuses.—-Sci. 
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other 
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The Veterinary Medical Profession in the Americas: 
Its Educational Program 


BENJAMIN BLOOD, D.V.M., M.P.H. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


THE INTENT of this presentation is to dis- 
cuss some of the basic concepts upon which 
education for the veterinary medical pro- 
fession is based, and to present certain 
data concerning the institutions of the 
Americas that are presently engaged in 
the education of future members of the 
profession. 


VETERINARY TERMINOLOGY 

It may seem unusual that a discussion of 
this nature should begin with a discussion 
of terminology. Yet, from the remarks of 
colleagues in many countries, it is evident 
that they are not all thinking of the same 
thing when they speak of “veterinary med- 
icine” and “veterinarians”; of médicos 
veterinarios, veterinaria, veterinarios, et 
cetera. It is necessary to find a common 
terminology if views are to be exchanged, 
and it ig for this reason that the attempt 
is made here to analyze some of the terms 


used in relation to the profession. In fact, 
it would seem worthwhile to consider, first 


of all, the term “profession.” 

A profession is a calling characterized 
by considerable social power and a rela- 
tively high social status; by the high de- 
gree of technical skill of its members, with 
specialized preparation at recognized insti- 
tutions of learning; by official regulation 
and licensure; by a strong feeling of group 
honor and solidarity, manifested in asso- 
ciations to secure a monopoly of the service, 
and in codes of ethics enjoining the respon- 
sibility of the profession to the collective it 
serves, as well as to society as a whole.’ 
Veterinary medicine qualifies fully as a 
profession, even though in rare and isolated 
circumstances certain individuals or groups 
may have become somewhat lax in their 
observance of the professional code of 
ethics. 

This paper was presented at the Second Pan American 
Congress of Veterinary Medicine, Sao Paulo, Brazil, April 
1-10, 1954. Ie will appear in Spanish in the May, 1955, 
issue of the “Boletin de la Oficina Sanitaria Panameri- 
cana,”’ published by the World Health Organization with 
regional office in Washington, D-¢ 

Dr. Blood is consultane in veterinary medicine, Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau (Regional Office for the Amer- 
icas of the World Health Organization), and is stationed 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina 


There is a rather wide difference of 
opinion as to what the veterinary medical 
profession really is. Many believe that vet- 
erinary medicine is medicine applied to 
animals. In the words of Cameron,’ “Medi- 
cine, of course, is medicine, and veterinary 
medicine is only part of an even greater 
association of which the most important 
largely because of the value of the patient 

is human medicine. There is no funda- 
mental difference between human medicine 
and veterinary medicine. Both apply the 
same sciences to different animals and the 
main distinctions lie in economic consider- 
ation and in the varying value of signs 
and symptoms in the patient. We think of 
human medicine as consisting of component 
parts such as human anatomy, human phys- 
iology, human pathology, human pharma- 
cology, and so on. Similarly, we consider 
equine medicine as consisting of equine 
anatomy, equine physiology, equine pa- 
thology, equine pharmacology, and so on. 
Bovine, canine, porcine, even amphibian or 
piscine medicine are similarly divided.” If 
it can be agreed that “medicine is the 
science that has as its object the conser- 
vation and the restoration of health,’ then 
veterinary medicine is the science that has 
as its object the conservation and resto- 
ration of animal health. 

On the other hand, it is common practice 
in some countries to omit the word med- 
icina, thus terming our profession veteri- 
naria, It may well be that this omission 
is purposeful, and that veterinaria is not 
meant to connote the same thing as med- 
icina veterinaria. Veterinaria igs taken to 
include all sciences having to do with the 
production of animals. Thus, animal breed- 
ing, animal nutrition, and animal care are 
veterinary sciences, and animal medicine 
(whether curative or preventive) is only 
a limited part of total veterinaria. Sir 
Thomas Dalling, in a recent address,‘ pre- 
sented this concept clearly, when he said: 
“There has been a temptation, which may 
still exist, among some veterinarians to 
consider veterinary activities as being more 
allied to human medicine than to agricul- 
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ture. If we consider the duties of the pro- 
fession to be confined entirely to disease 
problems, their study and control, then 
such views may be tenable; but, when we 
realize the wider scope of our activities, 
which in my view have to embrace the 
many aspects concerned with livestock, it 
becomes necessary to reconsider the posi- 
tion.” According to this view, animal life 
and animal products come largely under 
the purview of those trained in veterinary 
activities and “work concerning animals 
should be dealt with by veterinarians.” 

It thus seems evident that medicina vet- 
erinaria and veterinaria do not hold the 
same meaning, and it is misleading to use 
the terms synonymously—as is often done. 
By the same token, there is a clear dis- 
tinction between the terms médico veteri- 
nario and veterinario, The titles médico 
veterinario and zootecnista seem much more 
descriptive and are certainly less confus- 
ing.” Whether it is possible or practical to 
combine education in the two fields so that 
one individual is well qualified in both is 
a matter for serious doubt. On this point, 
Wilson® said: “We must bear in mind that 
veterinarians are essentially professional 
men, while the animal husbandman is es- 
sentially a technically-trained businessman. 
The viewpoints of the two are different. 
Both are needed, but a man must be either 
one or the other. He cannot excel in both 
fields.” 

In 1949, a special commission studied 
: *These Spanish (and Portuguese) terms are translated as 
follows: medicina veterinaria, veterinary medicine; veter- 
inaria, veterinary; médico veterinario, veterinary physician; 
veterinario, veterinarian; zootecnista, animal husbandman. 


TABLE !—Schools of Veterinary Medicine in the Americes in 1953 


Adminis- 
Name and location Founded tration 
ARGENTINA 
1. Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
Facultad de Agronomia y 
Veterinaria, Av. San Martin 4453, National 
Buenos Aires 1904 university 
2. Universidad de Eva Perén (ex La 
Plata), Facultad de Ciencias Vet- 
erinarias, Calles 60 y 118, Ciudad National 
Eva Perén 1889 university 
3. Universidad del Litoral, Facultad 
de Agriculeura, Ganaderia e¢ In- 
dustrias, Sargento Cabral 2105, National 
Corrientes 1920" university 
BOLIVIA 
4. Universidad ““G. R. Moreno,” 
Facultad de Medicina Veterinaria, 1940 National 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra university 
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the educational programs in veterinary 
medicine and in animal husbandry in 
Central and South America, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Third Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Agriculture (Caracas, 
1945). The commission visited 14 schools of 


veterinary medicine and 16 agricultural 
schools. The report’ of the commission 
states: “In all the Latin American coun- 


tries which have schools of veterinary medi- 
cine, the profession dominates not only 
veterinary medicine, but animal husbandry 
as well.” The report noted that, in years 
past when the amount of knowledge con- 
cerning the two fields was not so great, it 
was possible for one man to master both 
Today, however, it is not possible for one 
individual to be professionally competent in 
the prevention and cure of diseases of ani- 
mals and also in management, nutrition, and 
breeding. Concerning almost all of the 
schools of veterinary medicine visited, the 
commission had to comment: “The train- 
ing in animal husbandry is sufficient for 
veterinarians but is entirely too abbrevi- 
ated for men who hope to become modern 
animal husbandmen.” 

It would seem most important and urgent 
that the members of the profession, and 
especially those who are directly concerned 
with our educational institutions, re-eval- 
uate the situation and decide what shall be 
the type and extent of the training given 
to our colleagues of the future. The volume 
of scientific knowledge continues to grow 
and this continuing increase is the basic 
reason for the modern trend toward spe- 
cialization in the various scientific fields. 


Fees 
Degree conferred Entry Annual Others 
Doctor en Ciencias 
Veterinarias 0 a 200 pesos* 
Doctor en Ciencias 
Veterinarias 0 
Doctor en Ciencias 
Veterinarias 200 pesos* 
Médico Veterinario 0 
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TABLE | (Continued) —Schools of Veterinary Medicine in the Americas in 1953 


Name and location 
BRAZII 


Escola de Medicina Veterinaria de 
Bahia, Ondina, Salvador, Bahia 
Universidade Rural de Minas 
Cerans, Escola Superior de Veter- 
inaria, Gameleira, Belo Horizonte 
Minas Gerais 

Universidade Rural, Escola 
Nacional Veterimaria, Estrada Rio 
Sio Paulo, Km. 47, Estado a 
Rio de Janeiro 

Escola sSluminense de Medicina 
Veterinaria, Rua Vital Brasil 
Filho, Santa Rosa, Niteroi 

Iscola Superior de Medicina Vet 
ermaria de Pernambuco, Dois 
Irmios, Recife, Pernambuco 
Iscola Superior de Agricultura y 
Veterinaria do Parana, Caixa 
Postal 672, Curitiba, Parana 
Universidade de Rio Grande do 
Sul, Escola de Agronomia y Vet 
erinaria, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul 

Universidade de Paulo, 
Facultad de Medicina Veterinaria 
Rua Pires da Mora 157, Sado Paulo 


CANADA 

Université de Montréal, Ecole de 
Médecine Vétérinaire, Saint 
Hyacinthe, Province of Quebec 
University of Toronto, Ontario 
Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ontario 


CHILE 

Universidad de Chile, Facultad de 
Ciencias Pecuarias y Medicina 
Veterinaria, Casilla 5549, Santiago 


COLOMBIA 

Universidad Nacional de Colom 
bia, Pacultad de Medicina Veter 
inaria y Zootécnia, Apartado 
Postal 3161, Bogota 

Universidad de Caldas, Facultad 
de Medicina Veterinaria y 
Zootecnia, Manizales, Depart 
amento de Caldas 


CUBA 

Universidad de La Habana, 
Facultad de Medicina Veterinaria, 
La Habana 


PCUADOR 

Universidad de Guayaquil, 
Escuela de Medicina Veterinaria, 
Cruayaquil 

oiversidad de Loja uela de 
Medicina Veterinaria, Loja 
Universidad Central del Fouador 
Escuela de Medicina Vetermaria, 


Quito 


MEXICO 

Universidad Nacional Autonoma, 
Escuela Nacional de Medicina 
Veterinaria vy 7 otecnia 

Mexico 17, D.F 


PERU 

Universidad Mayor de San 
Marcos, Facultad de Medicina 
Veterinaria, Apartado 78, Las 
Palmas, Barranco, Lima 


Founded 


19%6 


1950 


1920 


1948 


1951 


1949 


Adminis- 
tration 


State 
dc pt of 
agriculsure 


State 
dept. of 
agriculture 


National 
agriculture 
ministry 
National 
agnculture 
State 

dept. of 
agriculture 
National 
agriculture 
ministry 


State 
university 


State 
university 


Provincal 
university 


Provincial 
university 


National 


university 


National 
university 
Depart- 
mental 
(provincia 
university 


National 
university 


Provincal 
university 
Provincial 
university 


Provincial 
university 


National 
university 


National 
university 


Degree conferred 


Veterimario 


Vetermario 


Veternmari 


Vetermarnio 


Vetermario 


Vetermano 


Vetermario 


Vetermaro 


Docteutr en Mede 


cine Vétérinaire 


Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine 


Médico Veterinario 


Doctor en 
Medicina Veterinaria 
y Zoorecnia 


Doctor en 
Medicina Veterinaria 
y Zootecnia 


Doctor en 
Medicina Veterinaria 


Midico Veterinario 
Médico Veterinario 


Doctor en 
Medicina Vetermaria 


Médico Veterinariwo 
Zootecnista 


Médico Vetermario 


Entry 


60 cruze:iros 


60 


60 cruzeiros 


2,200 pesos 


40.50 pesos 


150 sucres 


50 sucres 


211 sucres 


Fees 


Annual 


50 cruze:ros 


60 cruzemos 


$0 cruzeiros 


128 pesos 


0) pesos 


440 sucres 


70 sucres 


260 sucres 


Others 


$00 cruzeiros* 


$00 cruzeios* 


$00 cruzeiros 


100 pesos" 


40.50 pesos* 


40 pesos* 


25 pesos” 
10 pesos 
10 pesos 


25 sucres* 
465 sucres* 


250 sucres* 


600 sucres* 


250 pesos* 


450 soles* 


ane Jour. A.V.M.A 
6 
i} 
9 
10 
1924 
12 
14 
$ 15° 
1 HBG $5 $5 By 
5 
14 $ 
$ 10 
15 
16 
= ! 
18 
ge 1907 0 60 pesos 
| 
20 
4) 
| 
22 
1853 || 20 pesos 150 pesos 
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TABLE | (Continued )—Schools of Veterinary Medicine in the Americas in 1953 
Adminis Fees 
Name and location Founded tration Degree conterred Entry Annual Others 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
24. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor ot 
Auburn, Alabama 1907 university Veterinary Medicine 0 $i $io* 
25. University of California, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor of 
Davis, California 1948 university Veterinary Medicine 0 
26. Colorade Agriculrural and Me 
chanical College, School of Vet 
erinary Medicine, Fort Collins, State Doctor of 
e Colorado 1907 college Veterinary Medicine 0 sine $2256 
27. Cornell University, New York, 
State Veterinary College, State Doctor of 
Ithaca, New York 1894 university Veterinary Medicine 0 $197 sion 
. 28. University of Georgia 
School of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor of 
Athens, Georgia 1946 university Veterinary Medicine 0 $02 0 
29. Universay of Ilinois, 
College of Vetermary Medicine State Doctor of $i20 
Urbana, Illinois 1944 university Veterinary Medicine $ioe $ 
40. lowa State College, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor of 
Ames, lowa college Veterinary Medicine sou 
41. Kansas State College, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor of sie 
Manhattan, Kansas 1905 college Veterinary Medicine 0 Sino Siw 
32. Michigan State College 
School of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor of 
East Lansing, Michigan 1909 college Veterinary Medicine 0 $400 s 
44. University of Minnesota 
School of Veterinary Medicine State Doctor of 
Se. Paul, Minnesota 1947 university Veterinary Medicine 0 $267 ‘ 
44. University of Missouri, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor of 
Columbia, Missouri 1946 university Veterinary Medicine 0 $ise s 
45. Ohio State University, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor of 
Columbus, Ohio 1885 university Veterinary Medicine 
Oklahoma Agriculeural and 
Mechanical College, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Sullwater, State Doctor of $120 
Oklahoma 1947 college Veterinary Medicine 0 $0 
37. University of Pennsylvania, Scate and 
School of Veterinary Medicine private Veterinary Medical 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1883 university Doctor s $4,008 
48. Texas Agricultural and Mechan 
ical College, School of Veterinary State Doctor of $400 
Medicine, College Station, Texas 1916 college Veterinary Medicine 0 $50 $ 
P 49. Tuskegee Institute State and 
School of Veterinary Medicine, private Doctor of 
Tuskegee, Alabama 1945 university Veterinary Medicine $io $i 
40. State College of Washington, ‘ 
College of Veterinary Medicine, State Doctor of 
Pullman, Washington 1899 college Vetermary Medicine $100 0 
URUGUAY 
il. Universidad de la Republica, 
Facultad de Veterinaria National Doctor en 
Montevideo 1904 university Medicina Veterinaria 0 0 95 pesos* 
VENEZUELA 
i2. Universidad General de 
Venezuela, Facultad de Medicina 
Veterinaria, Apartado Postal 4565, National Doctor en 
Maracay 19% university Medicina Veterinaria 10) bolivares 400 bolivares % bolivares** 
*Fee for degree; “imactive from 1935 to 1945; “seudent activities and/or medical service; “horsemanship 


fee required of first-year students; *final examination fee; ‘annual fee required for non-British subjects in ad 


dition to regular annual fees; *annual nonresidents’ fee in addition to the regular annual fees; "per subject 
began in 1904 under auspices of Army; ‘opened in 1896; “founded earlier as an army school of veterinary 
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How can we afford to ignore that trend 
and the basis for it? 


EXISTING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


BENJAMIN D. 
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Table 1 is a list of the schools of vet- 
erinary medicine including certain facts 
about each. There are a total of 42 schools, 


ee operating in 13 countries. Our data are 
The foregoing remarks apply in a gen- almost complete for all of these institu- 
se eral way to veterinary medical education tions. An overwhelming majority of the 
in the Americas. The remainder of the schools function within the university 
co paper will be concerned with presenting framework. Surely there can be little doubt 
on facts about the specific institutions in this that the association of veterinary medical 
= hemisphere that are now engaged in edu- schools with universities is highly desir- 
3 cating future doctors of veterinary med- able, particularly when the universities are 
é. icine. recognized centers of intellectual culture 
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Graph !—Yeers of formal schooling necessary to obtain the veterinary medical degree in the 
Americas (1953). 
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and when we perceive culture to be “the 
vital system of ideas of a period.””' 

The 42 schools of veterinary medicine 
vary greatly in age. The first to be founded 
was in Mexico in 1853-—just 102 years ago 
—and every decade since then has seen 
the foundation of at least one new school 
in the Americas. It is noteworthy that 11 
of the 42 were founded during the ten-year 
period, 1940 to 1949. 

All but two of the schools are completely 
or largely dependent on public funds for 
their support; the other two also receive 
public funds, but are supported in part 
by money from private sources. More of 
the schools are dependencies of states or 
provinces than of national administration. 

A wide variance is evident in the degrees 
or titles conferred by the different schools. 
Twenty-five offer the degree of doctor of 
veterinary medicinet; six assign the title 
médico veterinario**; three confer the de- 
gree of doctor en ciencias veterinarias; 
eight offer the title veterinario. This vari- 
ance in academic degrees or titles is an 
obvious result of the differing concepts 
of the scope, responsibilities, and limita- 
tions of the profession. 

The amounts that the students must pay 


vary from school to school, and are direct 
reflections of the systems of financing uni- 
versity education in the different countries. 


In none of the schools does the amount 
charged for professional veterinary med- 
ical education appear to be unreasonable. 
The minimum total number of years of 
formal schooling required for one to re- 
ceive the professional title in veterinary 
medicine is shown in graph 1; the range 
in the 42 schools is from sixteen to eighteen 
years, There is remarkable agreement be- 
tween the different institutions in the num- 
ber of years required in the professional 
school at the university level. Thirty re- 
quire four years and the remainder five 
years. In general, the five-year professional 
course is in effect in those countries which 
require fewer numbers of years of pre- 
professional education. Perhaps the four- 
4#0One of these schools awards the title in French, Docteur 
en Médicine Veterinaire; six give the degree in Spanish, 
Doctor en Medicina Veterinaria; and two of the six have 
enlarged the title to Doctor en Medicina Veterinaria y 
Zootecnia 
**Transiated as 
schools has enlarged the title wo 
Zootecnista (Veterinary Physician Animal 
and another offers the additional tithe of Médico 


inario Graduado en Ciencias Pecuarias (Veterinary 
cian Graduated in Livestock Sciences) 


“veterinary physician’’; one of che six 
Médico Veterinario 
Husbandman) 
Veter. 
Physi- 
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more 
sub 


year schools limit their teaching 
closely to professional or technical 
jects than do the five-year schools. This, 
however, can be determined only from de- 
tailed analysis of curriculums—-a matter 
that is beyond the scope of this survey. 

Information concerning the size of the 
student body and the number of graduates 
per year for the schools of veterinary med- 
icine is presented in table 2. The number 
of students registered is for the year 1953. 
One is immediately impressed by the great 
variation in the size of the student bodies 
of the different schools, which brings to 
mind the question: Are existing 
being utilized to the optimum extent? 

The number of graduates per year dur- 
ing the ten-year period 1944 to 1953 bears 
out the marked differences in the output 
of the different schools. There is a definite 
tendency toward an increase in the total 
number of graduates per year in the Ameri- 
cas. This is accounted for, however, by the 
establishment of new rather than 
by larger graduating classes per school, as 
indicated by the over-all average size of 
graduating classes. In 1953, the average 
was 29-2 less than was the case in 1944, 
Even if we eliminate the University of 
Toronto from the 1953 averages (since 
there were no graduates that year due to 
the change to a 5-year course), we find 
that the average size of the 1953 graduat- 
ing class was smaller than was the case 
in 1944, 

At least one half of the schools should 
be capable of increasing the size of their 
student bodies without detriment to the 
quality of instruction received by the in- 
dividual students. Such an increase in num 
ber of students would, in most cases, neces 
sitate enlargements of teaching staffs and 
physical facilities but, even so, should 
result in a saving in cost per student, In 
the opinion of the author, the optimum 
size of for schools of veterinary 
medicine is 40 to 60 students per year. It 
is also believed that smaller classes 
than 30 students per year-—-are un 
economical, considering that certain min 
imums in number of faculty members and 
in general facilities are necessary regard 
less of how small classes may be. 

Surely, existing schools should be utilized 
to the optimum extent before serious con- 
sideration is the establishment 
of new ones. It was in this sense that the 
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First Pan American Congress of Veteri- 
nary Medicine recommended “that govern 
ments of countries that have no school of 
veterinary medicine make use of the fa- 
cilities that can be offered by neighboring 
countries for the training of their veteri- 
nary medical personnel, and that the Amer- 
ican governments study the possibility of 
reaching an agreement whereby fellowships 
would be maintained for the benefit of 
countries that have no school of veterinary 
medicine.’”* 

It is not suggested that this survey is 
complete, On the contrary, it is hoped that 
this paper will serve as a point of departure 
for additional studies of veterinary med- 
ical education in the Americas, Numerous 
other aspects of the schools of veterinary 
medicine should be analyzed on a compara- 
tive basis. Undoubtedly the most important 
asset of a school is its teaching staff. The 
faculty determines the quality of the insti- 
tution; it should be composed of men who 
not only have faith in the value of edu- 
cation of others, but who also have a con- 
tinuing desire to add to their own knowl- 
edge. Studies should be made of the teaching 
staff in the schools of veterinary medicine 
to determine the ratios of professors 
to students; the qualifications of professors 
in the subjects which they teach; their 
hours, salary, and other conditions of em 
ployment. 

Another aspect that should be studied in 
veterinary medical schools is curriculum 
It has been said that the “curriculum is 
the loom on which the cloth of education 
is woven”; the student must weave his 
own fabric, but he is guided, stimulated, 
and taught by the faculty, “which is re 
sponsible for the design.’”’ 

In addition to the faculty and the cur- 
riculum, other features of the schools that 
should receive objective study are admission 
requirements, student selection, and grad- 
ing systems; buildings; equipment; library 
facilities; and administrative practices. All 
of these are of vital importance to modern 
educational institutions. 

The First Pan American Congress of 
Veterinary Medicine, considering that vet- 
erinary medical education needed greater 
coordination, recommended “that the Amer 
ican republics, on a coordinated basis, form 
a Pan American committee on education 
for the purpose of making periodic visits 
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to the schools of veterinary medicine in 
the Americas and suggesting measures de- 
signed to improve these schools.”*’ Surely, 
this need for coordination ig still great. 
Whether such coordination is to be effected 
through a Pan American committee, 
through international meetings of educa- 
tors, or by other means, is a matter that 
awaits decision. In any event, there is a 
pressing need for sponsorship of a program 
for promoting continuous improvement in 
the veterinary medical schools in the 
Americas. 

A distinguishing feature of every pro- 
fession is the long and arduous formal 
training which the individual undergoes 
before he qualifies for practice. It is no 
exaggeration to say that a profession is as 
good or as bad as the educational base on 
which it rests. It is thus essential that all 
veterinarians maintain a continuous and 
active interest in professional education. 
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Measurements of Viruses.—As_ deter- 
mined by ultrafiltration methods, the size 
of the virus of equine infectious anemia 
wag established as 60 to 95 my and of dog 
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distemper virus as 70 to 105 my.—Vet. 
Bull., Feb., 1955. 


Human Anthrax of Unknown Source 

A London storekeeper developed a pimple 
on his neck where an insect had bitten him 
the day before. The next day he became 
ill and showed no response to single daily 
injections of penicillin. By the fifth day, he 
was delirious and the lesion had become an 
ulcer 1 inch in diameter with a raised edge 
in which many small vesicles surrounded a 
blackish central slough. The swelling ex- 
tended from his ear to his chest. He was 
then given penicillin, 300,000 units 4 times 
daily for seven days, and improved rapidly. 
The diagnosis was confirmed by guinea pig 
inoculation. A similar case was reported in 
a woman in the same area, also following an 
insect bite. An exhaustive search failed to 
reveal a source of infection by contact and 
animal anthrax was unknown in the dis- 
trict.—Brit. Med. J., Jan. 8, 1955. 


(In the Jan. 29, 1955, issue of the British 
Medical Journal, a correspondent suggested 
that the inoculating insect may have picked 
up the organism from bone meal used as 
garden fertilizer.) 


Heat Tolerance and Skin Area 

Although Jersey-Red Sindhi crossbred 
cattle were more tolerant to heat than pure- 
bred Jerseys, when a comparison was made 
of the skin surface area to the body weight 
of 23 and 32 cows, respectively, there was 
no significant difference between the two 
groups.—J. Dai, Sci., Dec., 1954. 

[See JOURNAL, Oct., 1954: 302, for a dif- 
ferent finding.—Eb. } 


Cortisone for Arthritic Patients 
Cortisone therapy for persons with rheu- 
matoid arthritis and related arthritic con- 
ditions has been financed by the New Jersey 
Rehabilitation Commission. After the treat- 
ment of 25 patients for eleven months, 
ending March 1, 1952, the results were 
questionable in 15 and good in ten. Fifteen 
months later, reports on 22 of these pa- 
tients showed 15 working full or part time 
(4 as housewives) ; two partly rehabilitated 
and five not rehabilitated. Symptoms were 
absent in two patients, slight in four, mod- 
erate in 12, and still severe in three.— 
Cortisone Investigator, Dec., 1954. 
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Use of Traction for Dystocia in the Cow 


H. E. KINGMAN, Sr., M.S., D.V.M. 
Mineral Bluff, Georgia 


THE SKILL with which a clinician handles 
a case of dystocia depends upon how well 
he can make his scholastic (fundamental) 
preparation meet the peculiar demands of 
practice. 

Because the obstetrician has little time 
for preparation, and no dependable infor- 
mation to guide him prior to the examina- 
tion of the patient, it is difficult to know 
just what to take along. It is helpful to 
keep equipment in one unit or container 
that can be picked up quickly and which 
will include the essentials for handling 
common dystocias, i.e., rubber suit and 
boots, appropriate clothing, towels, soap, 
disinfectant, lubricant, rubber catheter, 
large syringe, hypodermic syringes and 
needles, irrigating can, ropes and obstetri- 
cal chains, procaine, antibiotics, and sulfon- 
amides. 

With a few additions to meet the needs 
of different operators, this list will take 
care of the majority of dystocias. Most 
cases yield to correction by retropulsion, 
flexion and extension, and rotation, followed 
by moderate traction. But when difficulties 
arise, patience, skill, and endurance are 
taxed. The balancing of factors involved 
requires judgment that has been tempered 
by training and experience. 

One must determine at the earliest possi- 
ble moment what techniques are applicable 
and whether one can handle the case under 
existing circumstances and environment, or 
if additional equipment, facilities, and 
assistance are imperative. 

In general, there are four ways to de- 
liver a fetus—-mutation, forced extraction, 
embryotomy, and laparotomy. This discus- 
sion will be confined to the use of force. 

It is assumed that appropriate measures 
have been taken to protect the mother 

Dr. Kingman, formerly veterinarian for the Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch at Cheyenne, has lived in Mineral Bluff, 
Ga., since his retirement in 1955 


against injury and to safeguard the life 
of the fetus. This includes the liberal use 
of soap and water, a thorough lubrication 
of the mucous membranes and the body 
of the fetus, and the correction of malposi- 
tions. 

When, in the opinion of the operator, 
the use of force is then it be 
comes a problem of how and when it can 
be used to the best interests of the patients 

I have long been critical of the equipment 
used to apply traction and the extent to 
which most of us have been guilty of using 
it. It is fortunate indeed that the pelvis 
of the cow is stout and the tissues capable 
of absorbing cruel Usually, the 
amount of traction necessary is in reverse 
proportion to the skill of the operator. If 
it can be limited to one man, probably that 
is the best source of power. The requisites 
are to be able to deliver a reasonable pull 
in any direction, up or down, to the righi 
or left, or in a circle. More important still 
is the provision for immediate release upon 
a signal or word from the obstetrician. 

It is common knowledge that levers, 
wire stretchers, windlasses, horses, and 
tractors have been used. Let us admit that 
the best we have at the moment 
not good enough. 

Most of us have made the mistake of 
carrying force to the limit, jeopardizing the 
lives of the mother and fetus before re- 
sorting to other means. During this un- 
successful effort, strength may have been 
wasted, morale lowered, and the resistance 
of the patient sacrificed. It is admitted 
that in the absence of proper equipment, 
adequate preparation, favorable environ- 
ment, sufficient experience, and training, 
one is justified in taking risks associated 
with traction that would not be condoned 
under different circumstances. But since 
trying conditions are the rule in veterinary 
practice, we accept them as such and adopt 


necessary, 


abuse. 


is still 
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measures that enable us to render a valuable 
service in spite of the handicaps. 

Since the use of force is necessary in 
many instances, the refinement of methods 
for developing power and its humane use 
are challenging. Machines for developing 
power have been in use in Europe for a 
great many years. One model consists of 
a horse-collar arrangement (serving as a 
pelvic girdle and base for a tripod) (se¢ 
Fleming's Obstetrics, 3rd. ed. p. 380), It 
is heavy, awkward, and lacks mechanical 
convenience, safety, simplicity, and prob- 
ably was expensive. 


HEAVY STAPLES WELDED 


TO WASHER 
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The apparatus described here is sturdy, 
light (3 or 4 I|b.), inexpensive, and neat. 
It develops about three manpower, certain- 
ly more than we like to use. The replaceable 
cord that forms the circular base of the 
tripod igs placed against the pelvis, with 
one foot of the tripod on each side and one 
ventrally, and adjusted to a size that will 
permit the easy passage of the fetus 
through it (perhaps 12 in, in diameter). 
One of the pulleys is then hooked onto 
the obstetrical chains that have already 
been placed over the limbs or head. It is 
the function of the veterinarian to direct 


SASH CORD 


TIP 


Fig. |—A sturdy, inexpensive apparatus for traction in bovine dystocia. 
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rather than participate in the traction, ex- 
cept where occasional lift is necessary. He 
must avoid contamination which would ex- 
pose the patient to infection. His province 
is within the genital tract, locating dan- 
gerous stresses and preventing (at least re- 
ducing) trauma by lubrication and patient 
dilatation. 

During the early days of my practice, 
an experienced obstetrician said to me, 
“Your trouble is that you do not know 
when or how to repel.” It was valuable and 
constructive criticism. Retropulsion permits 
re-examination and orientation. Relaxation 
gives time for folds of mucous membranes 
to “let-go.” It allows advantageous changes 
in direction and kind of traction. Traction 
should be shifted from one side to the 
opposite, sliding the limbs alternately a 
little at a time along the body of the fetus, 
thereby narrowing its diameter and facil- 
itating its passage through the tight places 
in the pelvis. 

Traction can be used safely provided 
it is accompanied by rigid limitation and 
skillful guidance. It is always associated 
with risk. The risk is to be calculated in 
comparison to the chance of success by 
embryotomy or cesarean section. 

It is easy to apply traction and it often 
takes courage to abandon it for safer 
methods. 


Inherited Defects of the Dog 

Genetic defects in dogs are common, one 
of the most common being a superior prog- 
nathism—a lengthening of the upper jaw. 
Affected animals, although fully vigorous, 
should not be used for breeding. Hemo 
philia, an infrequent defect, is an inherited 


sex-linked recessive characteristic, It has 
occurred in Britain in the Aberdeen Ter- 
rier, in the Dutch East Indies in Grey- 


hounds, and possibly in Denmark in Scot- 
tish Terriers. Another defect which occurs 
is progressive atrophy of the retinal re- 
ceptor cells associated with a reduction of 
the retinal blood vessels. The resulting de- 
fective vision appears first at night and 
later in the daytime, The disease has been 
reported in Gordon Setters and Irish Set- 
ters 

Hemolytic disease of newborn pups (sim- 
ilar to erythroblastosis fetalis caused by the 
Rh factor of man) has been reported. Five 
antigenic factors defined as antibodies ap- 
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pear to be inherited as simple dominants 
Cryptorchidism may be either unilateral or 
bilateral, inguinal or abdominal. Dogs suf- 
fering from this inherent defect are of 
uncertain disposition and the retained 
testicles are prone to develop tumors. The 
relatively large amount of uric acid ex- 
creted by Dalmatians is due to a dominant 
inherited kidney anomaly. 

In merle coats, dominant spotting defects 
occur in Dachshunds, Collies, Shetlands, 
Sheepdogs, and Foxhounds. These defects 
are frequently accompanied by walleyes, 
ocular anomalies, marked depigmentation 
of the coat, and frequently deafness, Pos- 
terior paralysis in Great Danes and Saint 
Bernards seems to be caused from spinal 
cord defects. Little is known about genetic 
influences on and fer- 
tility but Bloodhounds may be especially 
susceptible to distemper. Inheritance may 
be a factor in nervous defects such as fits 
in Bull Terriers, cramps in Scottish Ter- 
riers, and permanent trembling of the hind 
quarters of Airdales, Albinism occasionally 
occurs and probably is recessive. Umbilical 
hernia is probably hereditary in certain 
breeds. Some forms of rickets, goiter, and 
eczema may have a hereditary basis.Vet. 
Rec., Jan. 1, 1955. 

[Inferior prognathism, a common in 
herited defect observed in America, was not 
mentiened.— ED. | 


disease resistance 


Sex Reversal in a Chicken 

An 18-month-old Leghorn chicken ceased 
laying regularly and commenced to crow 
like a rooster. On necropsy, the ovary had 
two yellowish, rounded bodies attached to 
Micro 
scopically, these bodies were highly cellular 


it, the larger the size of a hazelnut 


with some cells arranged in alveolar groups 
suggestive of tubules. Such 
tumors are known as arrhenoblastomas 

Med. and Vet. Sci., Febh., 


seminiferous 


Canad, J. Comp 
1955. 


Inheritance of a Skull Defect in Doga 


An apparently recessive cranial defect 
which was lethal, is reported in highly 
inbred Cocker Spaniel puppies. The soft 


spots were caused by failure of the cranial 
bones to unite during early life. 
Nov., 1954. 
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Estrogen and Endometrial Cysts 
Cystic glandular hyperplasia of the endo- 
metrium was induced in ovariectomized and 
entire guinea pigs by injecting 5 mg. of 
estradiol benzoate intramuscularly three 
times a week for seven or eight weeks, and 
also by feeding subterranean clover for 
seven or eight weeks. The condition per- 
sisted long after treatment was terminated, 
although not interfering with the estrous 
cycles. No cysts occurred in those fed red 
clover._-Vet. Bull., Jan., 1955. 


Dangers of Overterm Pregnancy 
Overterm infants become hypermature 
and damaged as soon as the intrauterine 
resources become inadequate for further 
yrowth. The placenta no longer can pro- 
vide the food, oxygen, and fluid require- 
ments so the amniotic fluids progressively 
decrease. The fetus not only is larger but 
its skeleton is more ossified which causes 
more difficulties in delivery. Hormone im- 
balances may be involved in the prolonged 
pregnancy.J. Am. M. A., Jan. 15, 1955. 


Dwarf Inheritance in Beef Cattle 

Breeding tests indicated that the inherit- 
ance of a dwarf anomaly is attributable to 
autosomal recessive genes. Ninety matings 
between heterozygous parents produced nor- 
mal and dwarf offspring in a ratio of about 
3:1. Five matings between dwarfs resulted 
in dwarfism in all the offspring. Six mat- 
ings between dwarf bulls and heterozygous 
cows resulted in a normal to dwarf ratio of 
about 1:1. When a dwarf sire was mated 
with females from herds free of dwarfism, 
the progeny were normal.—J. Anim. Sci., 
Feb., 1955. 


Hydrops Amnii in a Cow 

A cow carrying her second calf was hos- 
pitalized as a possible case of traumatic 
reticulitis, Upon rectal examination, the 
fetus was palpable but excessive uterine 
fluids were not noticed. A few days later, 
the abdomen was enlarged, the uterus dis- 
tended with fluid, but the calf could no 
longer be palpated. A 4%-inch cannula was 
passed through the right flank and left in 
position for twenty-four hours. The uterine 
fluid which escaped at intermittent inter- 
vals totaled 15 to 20 gal. Stilbestro] (100 
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mg.) was given subcutaneously daily for 
four days. On the fifth day, the cervix 
would admit a finger, so 100 mg. of stil- 
bestrol was injected directly into the uterus. 
The fetus, small for its age, was aborted 
on the sixth day and the fetal membranes 
were removed manually a few days later. 
Meanwhile, the cow showed steady improve- 
ment and recovered. A total of 500 mg. of 
stilbestrol was used.—Jrish Vet. J., Jan., 


1955. 


Pheasant-Turkey Hybrids 


Hybrids from Ring-Necked pheasants and 
Broad Breasted Bronze turkeys have been 
produced in each of the past three years. 
About one in eight eggs has hatched — 
the pheasant eggs in twenty-six days, the 
turkey eggs in twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight days (pheasant eggs usually hatch in 
24 days, turkey eggs in 28). The mature 
hybrids are intermediate in weight between 
the two species, with heads resembling a 
pheasant but with no feathers around the 
eyes; the tail feathers are intermediate in 
length and the plumage is dark brown to 
black. Like the pheasant-domestic fowl hy- 
brids, all are apparently sterile. Artificial 
insemination is an aid in producing hybrids. 

Science, Feb., 25, 1955. 


Interval for Postpartum Involution 

When the interval from parturition to 
involution of the uterus in 252 calvings and 
from parturition to the first estrus in 322 
calvings were studied, the average interval 
to involution was forty-seven days and to 
the first estrus thirty-three days. Involution 
required forty-two days in the primiparous, 
fifty days in pluriparous, cows and it also 
was affected by the seasons, being shortest 
in the summer and fall. The interval to 
estrus also was shorter in the summer. 
J. Dai. Sei., Jan., 1955. 


Human Abortions from Salmonella In- 
fection.—In an area of Italy, where Sal- 
monella abortusovis infection was preva- 
lent in sheep, blood samples from 11 wom- 
en (shepherds’ wives) who had aborted 
revealed four with titers of 1:80 to 1:640 
against S. abortusovis. Two of the shep- 
herds were also positive.-Vet. Bull., Oct., 


1954. 
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A Small Bowel Obstruction in the Dog 
—Roentgen Diagnosis 


WILLIAM D. CARLSON, D.V.M., and 
STUART A. PATTERSON, M.D. 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


The purpose of this report is to empha- 
size the usefulness of radiography in the 
confirmation of the clinical diagnosis of a 
small bowel obstruction. Further, it is 
hoped that the value of using the standing 
lateral position in studies of this nature 
will be demonstrated. (This position simu- 
lates the lateral decubitus position used in 
human radiology.) This position is simple 
and can be easily adapted to special prob- 


Fig. dog in the 
standing position 
with the 


film in place. 


lateral 
x-ray tube and 


lems. The animal is placed in the standing 
position and the x-ray tube is placed on 
a horizontal plane parallel to the floor. The 
film is held beside the animal opposite the 
tube side (fig. 1). Films are exposed in the 
ordinary manner. The results obtained 
should be rewarding and can add to the 
diagnostic tools of the general practitioner 
without monetary investment. 


HISTORY 


On Oct. 16, 1954, a 7-month-old hound 
was referred to the Colorado A. & M. vet- 
erinary hospital with a history of anorexia, 


CASE 
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vomiting, and a profuse watery diarrhea 
for five days. Clinical examination showed 
the dog to be in a state of cachexia and 
marked dehydration. Digital palpation of 
the abdomen indicated that a portion of the 
small bowel was. distended with gas. A 
tentative diagnosis of intestinal obstruc- 
tion was made and a radiological examina- 
tion ordered. 

Plain films (before the administration of 
a radiopaque substance) were made in the 
dorsoventrad, lateral, and standing lateral 
positions. The lateral and dorsoventrad 
films showed gas trapped in the intestines 
but they were not conclusive. However, the 


standing lateral film beautifully demon- 
strated gas-capped fluid levels (fig. 2) 


significant in the 


which are considered 
diagnosis of a small bowel obstruction 
The x-ray films confirmed the clinical diag- 
nosis and surgery was suggested 

On Oct. 19, 1954, a celiotomy was per- 


Fig. 2—Radiograph of the hound showing gas- 
capped fluid levels (arrows) in the intestinal tract. 
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Fig. 3—Intussusception after surgical resection: (1) 
cecum; (2) ileocolic orifice, incised longitudinally; 
(3) intussusception; and (4) colon. 


formed and an intussusception was found 
involving 14 inches of the small intestine 
inverted within itself and extending half 
this distance through the ileocolic orifice. 
Reduction of the intussusception being im- 
possible, it was necessary to remove all the 
involved section of the ileum, cecum, and 
colon (fig. 3). The ileum was anastomosed 
to the colon. 

The postoperative recovery of the dog 
was prolonged due to the presence of diar- 
rhea which did not respond immediately 
to therapy. On Dee, 14, 1954, the animal 
was released from the hospital after the 
diarrheal condition had improved. A report 
on the dog, Jan. 14, 1955, indicated that 
it was asymptomatic. 


SUMMARY 


A case history of a smal] bowel obstruc- 
tion caused by an intussusception of the 
ileum through the ileocolic orifice into the 
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colon is reviewed, Confirmation of the diag- 
nosis of a small bowel obstruction was made 
radiographically. The standing lateral posi- 
tion with the transabdominal projection of 
a horizontal x-ray beam demonstrated gas- 
capped fluid levels, which were a signifi- 
cant diagnostic aid. Surgical resection of 
the intussusception was performed. 
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Spontaneous Uterine Rupture-—A 31- 
year-old woman whose third delivery was 
by cesarean section was again operated on 
at her fourth delivery fifteen months later. 
Although active labor had been brief, the 
uterus had ruptured spontaneously at the 
site of the last operation. After delivery 
and a_ transfusion, she _ recovered. 
J.Am.M.A., Feb. 12, 1955. 


Venereal Granuloma of Dogs 

When 0.51 ml. of saline cell suspension 
from a metastatic iliac node of a trans- 
missible venereal tumor was injected into 
the subarachnoid spaces of 4, 2-month-old 
puppies (2 through the occipital space and 
2 through the trephined skull), all devel- 
oped nervous symptoms in two weeks and 
died at thirty to forty-three days. Tumors 
were found at the inoculation sites.—Vet. 
Bull., Nov., 1954. 


Chinchillas, like many other rodents, all 
have essentially the same blood type, so if 
transfusions were needed typing would not 
be necessary.—Sci. News Letter, Feb. 26, 
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CLINICAL DATA 


A Recent Case of African Swine Fever in 
Kenya, East Africa 


R. A. HAMMOND, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., and D. E. DeTRAY, D.V.M. 
Kabete, Kenya 


ON JULY 20, 1954, a pig submitted for 
necropsy to the field veterinary officer at 
Nanyuki showed inflammation of the stom 
ach and intestines. Two other pigs of the 
herd of 178 died and more were 
sick. Because all the pigs involved had been 
moved recently to a new paddock, plant 
poisoning was On July 26, a 
second pig presented for necropsy showed 
marked hemorrhages of the lymph glands, 
free blood in the stomach with no visible 
inflammation of the mucosa, streaks of 
hemorrhage on the large in- 
testines, bloody feces, subcapsular petechiae 
on the kidneys (turkey egg appearance ), 
and a few spots of subendocardial hemor- 
rhage. Citrated blood, blood in O.C.G.,” and 
lymph glands in glycerine were sent to the 
veterinary laboratory at Kabete. By this 
time 10 pigs were dead. The veterinary 
officer made a tentative diagnosis of Af- 
rican fever and immediately placed 
the farm on provisional quarantine pending 
laboratory confirmation. 

His diagnosis was confirmed at the labo- 
ratory. Bacteria-free filtrates from the sub 
mitted produced typical African 
swine fever in inoculated pigs. Hog cholera 
antiserum in no effect 
on this virus. 

By July 29, 18 pigs had died and about 
30 per cent of the remaining 160 
visibly sick. Temperatures of sick pigs 
ranged from 105 to 108 F. Many of the pigs 
were down and when forced to move showed 
a marked weakness characterized by an in- 
voluntary swaying movement of the hind 
quarters. Some advanced cases had convul- 


several 


suspected, 


subserosal 


Swine 


tissues 


massive doses had 


were 
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and muscular tremors, Marked cya 
nosis of the skin was common and super 


sions 


ficial spots of skin hemorrhage were 
observed, Necropsy of several typical cases 
showed lesions as described above. Addi 


tional lesions were observed as follows: 


1) A large amount of yellowish fluid was pres 
ent in the pericardial sac and peritoneal cavity 

2) The mucosa of the urinary bladder was con 
gested and a few petechiae were present 

4) The spleen was dark and soft; 1 pig's spleen 
was twice normal size 

4) The blood 
engorged 
bladder of 1 pig 

5) Free blood was present in the kidney pelvis 


vessels of the gallbladder wer: 


Free blood was present in the gall 


of 1 pig 
6) Streaks of hemorrhage and petechiac 


stomach, A 


were 
found on the surface of the 
marked gastritis was seen im some cases 


7) Petechiae and ecchymoses were 


serous 


seen on the 
lung surface 

The 
rhagic inflammation 


cecal mucosa showed marked hemor 


EPIZOOTIOLOGY 


The owner reported that 650 wart hogs 
had been killed on his farm since 1949 in 
an effort to exterminate inapparent 
carriers of African swine fever 

Just prior to this outbreak, a wart hog 


these 


was killed within 500 yards of the pig 
paddocks which were double-fenced to pre 
vent contact between domestic and wild 
swine. No evidence was found to indicate 
that direct contact occurred 

Walker' has sugyested that an inter 
mediate host, probably a winged insect, 
may be responsible for the transmission 
of African swine fever among wild pigs 
and from wild to domestic pigs. On this 


farm, we noted two possibilities of mechan 
ical transmission from hogs to do 
mestic pigs: (1 Vultures 
in the paddocks may have carried 
material from wart 


wart 
recently seen 
virulent 
and (2 


dead hogs; 
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natives engaged in killing wart hogs had 
cut up the carcasses for dog food. They 
or the dogs may have acted as mechanical 
carriers. 

We isolated African swine fever virus 
from the blood of an apparently normal 
wart hog sow killed on the farm on Sept. 
27, 1954. Blood from a young wart hog, 
killed with this sow and undoubtedly her 
pig, did not produce infection. Blood from 
a third wart hog killed on July 27, 1954, 
was also noninfectious. 


CONTROL 


All surviving pigs on the premises were 
slaughtered and incinerated immediately 
after laboratory confirmation of the diag- 
nosis of African swine fever was obtained. 
Surrounding farms were quarantined for 
four weeks, during which time no exten- 
sion of infection occurred. 


DISCUSSION 


African swine fever was first diagnosed 
and described by Montgomery* in 1910. 
He recorded 14 outbreaks from 1910 to 
1912, involving 1,276 swine of which 1,263 
(98.9%) died. Early in his investigations, 
Montgomery found that outbreaks among 
domestic pigs invariably began on farms 
where wart hogs (Phacochoerus sp.) and 
bush pigs (Potamochoerus sp.) were to be 
found in the wild state. As settlement of 
the Colony progressed, the wild animals 
were steadily driven back and outbreaks 
of swine fever in domestic pigs diminished ; 
during the period 1913 to 1944, there were 
60 outbreaks recorded, but since 1944 there 
have been only four such outbreaks. 

Although Walker had shown that hyper- 
immune African swine fever serum had 
some protective value, attempts at the pro- 
duction of an efficient crystal violet vac- 
cine had not been successful. Immunization 
of pigs has never, therefore, been a feature 
of control measures in Kenya. By 1944, 
outbreaks were so infrequent that it became 
possible to adapt a slaughter policy for the 
rapid suppression of outbreaks; compen- 
sation is paid to the owners of slaughtered 
herds, and this policy has undoubtedly 
proved effective. 

By 1948, pig production by European 
farmers in Kenya had reached a stage at 
which there was an exportable surplus, and 
Great Britain provided the obvious market. 
Safeguards against the introduction of 
African swine fever virus into Britain were 
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obviously necessary and after negotiations 
between the veterinary authorities of the 
two countries it was agreed that pigs for 
export from Kenya should be drawn only 
from specifically defined areas in which no 
outbreaks of this disease had occurred 
among domestic pigs during the previous 
ten years. As an added precaution, vigorous 
steps were taken to reduce the possibilities 
of contact between wild and domestic pigs; 
legislation requiring the enclosure of pigs 
at all times was enacted, movement of pigs 
became subject to veterinary control, and 
the payment of a bounty of 5 shillings for 
each wart hog destroyed was introduced. 

The success of this policy is shown by 
the fact that since 1944 there have been 
only four outbreaks of African swine fever: 
one in 1947, two in 1950, and one in 1954. 
Bounty payments for 2,569 wart hogs have 
been made during the last five years. 

The 1954 outbreak has several interest- 
ing features. The farm involved is only 12 
miles from the site of the previous out- 
break, in April 1950, and is in an area 
where wart hogs are still numerous de- 
spite their systematic destruction by shoot- 
ing and hunting with dogs. It appears that 
the virus has survived in wart hogs, with- 
out infection spreading to domestic pigs, 
for a period of at least four years. 

Although both Montgomery? and Walker* 
infected captured wild pigs at the Kabete 
laboratories, as far as we can determine 
this is the first occasion upon which African 
swine fever virus has been recovered from 
a wart hog killed at large in Kenya; South 
African investigators’ recovered the virus 
from apparently healthy wart hogs shot 
in areas where the disease had occurred 
in domestic pigs, but blood obtained from 
wart hogs shot in other areas proved to 
be noninfectious. 

SUM MARY 

A recent outbreak of African swine fever 
in Kenya is described. The virus was iso- 
lated from domestic pigs and from 1 wart 
hog killed on the farm. Immediate quaran- 
tine. slaughter of all domestic swine, and 
burning the carcasses prevented this out- 
break from spreading to adjoining farms. 
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Furacin in the Treatment of Ovine and 
Caprine Coccidiosis 


C. TARLATZIS, D.V.M.; A. PANETSOS, D.V.M.; 
P. DRAGONAS, D.V.M. 


Athens, Greece 


Ovine and caprine coccidiosis are common 
in Greece, occurring chiefly in the early 
spring and sometimes assuming serious 
proportions. This disease is nearly always 
seen in young animals 1 to 2 months old, 
the chief lesions consisting of white patches, 
1 to 2 mm. in diameter, visible even through 
the intact intestinal wall. The common 
symptoms are anorexia, depression, and 
profuse white diarrhea often streaked with 
blood. 

Our treatment of coccidiosis has con- 
sisted of per os administration of sulfa- 
methazine or sulfaguanidine,' 100 to 250 
mg. per kilogram of body weight daily for 
seven days. The results have not always 
been satisfactory, especially in kids. 

The excellent results reported with fura- 
cin,®* in the prevention and control of cocci- 
diosis in chickens** and pigs,° prompted 
us to undertake a series of experiments in 
order to determine the value of this drug 


From the Veterinary Microbiological Institute, Ministry 
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in controlling the comparable disease in 
lambs and kids. 

In January, 1954, the cadaver of a kid 
from the Boeotia district was sent to the 
laboratory of the Microbiological Institute 
with a request for a diagnosis of the causa- 
tive disease, as severe outbreaks had oc- 
curred in five counties of this district. This 
outbreak involved both kids and lambs, 
with a mortality of 70 to 80 per cent in 
the kids and 20 to 40 per cent in the lambs. 
The necropsy revealed an acute intestinal 
coccidiosis due to Eimeria faurei. 

A supply of furacin was then obtained, 
7 mg. of the drug per kilogram of body 
weight was mixed with a spoonful of sugar 
and, because of their anorexia, was given 
individually to the diseased animals, daily 
for a week. 

On the third day of treatment a 
siderable improvement was observed, fol- 
lowed by complete recovery except for a 
few fatalities in the outbreak at Tsouka- 
lades (table 1). 

As controls, half of the diseased animals 
were given, orally, 250 mg. of sulfaguanidine 
per kilogram of body weight daily for 
seven days. The results were far less satis- 
factory than those with furacin (table 1). 

In a second series of experiments, the 
daily dosage of furacin was increased to 10 
mg. per kilogram of body weight daily for 
seven days, with better results and without 
any side effects (table 1). 

Since the per oa therapeutic dose in pigs 
is about 50 mg. per kilogram of body weight 
daily and the single, fatal per os dose is 
about 300 mg. per kilogram of body weight,* 
the daily dosage in lambs and kids might 
well be increased. Experiments using a 
higher dosage of furacin in comparison to 
sulfamethazine are planned. The single, 
per os, minimal fatal dose of furacin for 
adult goats is reported to be about 700 to 
900 mg. per kilogram of body weight.° 


con- 


TABLE |—Comparative Therapeutic Effects of Furacin and Sulfaguenidine for Ovine and Caprine 
Coccidiosis 


County 
District (or city) Kind 
Boeotia Delphi Lambs 
Boeotia Delphi Lambs 
Boeotia Akrefnion Lambs 
Boeotia Akrefnion Lambs 
Boeotia Tsoukalades Kids 
Boeotia Tsoukalades Kids 
Boeotia Chryson Kids 
Thessaloniki Thessaloniki Lambs 


Animals treated 


Mortality rate (%) 
FPuracin® 


Furacin Sulfaguanidine 

No (7 mg./ke.' (250 mg./kg.) (10 
so 0 

so 6 

sO 0 

25 4 

sO 5 

so 12 

100 0 

42 0 


~*Furacin (10 mg./kg.) was tested in the second series of experiments 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Furacin® seems to be a highly effective 
anticoecidial agent in lambs and kids. 

The oral dosage employed in two series 
of experiments has been 7 and 10 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight, daily for seven 
days. 

The 10-mg. dosage produced better re- 
sults as no mortality occurred among the 
treated animals, 

Furacin has the advantages over sulfa- 
guanidine of being more effective and less 
expensive when calculated on a dosage 
basis 
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Cholera in Piglets from Immune Sows 

Tests indicated that an acute disease, 
which was checked by vaccination when it 
affected about half of 183 pigs 2 to 3 weeks 
old, was hog cholera. The dams, vaccinated 
with a modified virus and serum a yeur 
earlier, did not sicken, The disease was 
complicated by a severe pneumonia. Some 
pigs responded favorably to 300,000 units 
of penicillin and 30 ec. of hog cholera anti- 
serum, indicating that they were not totally 
susceptible.-Fort Dodge Bio-Chem, Rev.. 
No, 3, 1954 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Children. 
Foot-and-mouth disease virus, type C, was 
confirmed serologically both in children and 
in cattle of a community in Poland, The 
children showed a rise in temperature, vesi- 
cles the size of a pea appeared on their fin- 
gers and toes, also on their tongues, gums, 
lips, and cheeks. Their regional lymph 
nodes were swollen._-Vet, Bull.. Jan., 1955. 
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Vascularization— 'ts Significance in 
Diseases of the Cornea 


A Reprint 
W. G. MAGRANE, D.V.M. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


Most diseases of the cornea result in its 
vascularization, and the type of vessels 
and their location in the cornea is often 
a clue to the nature of the disease process. 
Once this process is understood a more 
accurate prognosis is possible and the prop- 
er choice of treatment determined. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to 
attempt a differentiation between the types 
of vascularization, to clarify its meaning 
as associated with diseases of the cornea, 
elicit the possible causes, and suggest 
treatment. 

As an introduction, however, it might 
be well if the anatomy of the cornea is 
first briefly reviewed in order to grasp 
a better meaning of its important relation- 
ship with the conjunctiva and sclera. Clin- 
ically, the cornea may be considered in 
three layers although there are really four 
distinct ones (fig. 1). The most superficial 
includes the epithelium and some anterior 
bundles of the stroma. They are continuous 
with the conjunctiva and the episclera and 
are subject to the same diseases, The 
greater part of the stroma is continuous 
with the sclera. The deepest layer includes 
a few posterior bundles of the stroma, 
Descemet’s membrane and the endothelium 
which are continuous with the iris and 
ciliary body and react to the same diseases 
(fig. 2). 

Thus it is apparent that, actually, the 
superficial layers of the cornea should be 
considered a part of the conjunctiva which 
forms a complete lining of the anterior 
surface of the globe and of the posterior 
surface of the lids. The deeper layers of 
the cornea should be considered a part of 
the sclera, iris, and ciliary body; and the 
limbus should be thought of as that area 
where the conjunctiva corneae is converted 
into the conjunctivae sclerae (fig. 2). 

Dr. Magrane was lecturer in ophthalmology in the 
School of Vetermary Medicine and resident graduate student 
in ophthalmology in the Graduate School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania in 1953 to 1954. 

This article is reprinted from the University of Pennsyl- 


vania Veterinary Extension Quarterly (Oct. 28, 1954) with 
the permission of Dr. E. L. Seubbs, editor. 
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VASCULARIZATION 


The cornea is an avascular tissue, re- 
ceiving its nutrition from the perilimbal 
vessel plexus (fig. 2), but in pathological 
conditions, in order to increase its defenses 
against irritants, metabolism is increased; 
first, by an augmentation of the normal 
circulation, which is evident clinically as 
a pericorneal injection; and secondly, by 
the actual invasion of the cornea itself by 
new vessels. Pericorneal injection is the 
invariable accompaniment of inflammatory 
or irritative processes in the cornea, and 
is, essentially, the engorgement of the 
normal perilimbal plexus, which is usually 
macroscopically invisible. 

The new vessels invade the cornea from 
the limbus at the level of the pathological 


Epithelium 


Fig. |—Section showing the 
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process in this tissue, so that the depth at 
which the vessels are seen may provide 
valuable information as to the depth at 
which active changes are occurring in the 
cornea. Similarly, the site of old vessels 
indicates the seat of old corneal disease, 
and the blood vessels never completely dis 
appear. The blood itself will disappear but 
the vessels remain as “ghost vessels” that 
are best seen and studied with suitable mag 
nification. 

The two types of vascularization are re 
ferred to as superficial and deep, and from 
their appearance in the cornea are easily 
distinguishable one from the other The 
superficial vessels run directly under the 
epithelium and in the superficial stroma 
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; The deep vessels run in the deeper two vessels one of nature’s methods of bringing 
wile thirds of the stroma, The superficial ves- further defensive mechanisms to the cor- 


sels are derived from the conjunctival cir- 
culation and run across the limbus in direct 
continuity with the conjunctival vessels 
(fig. 3). The deep vessels are derived from 
the deep ciliary vessels and disappear from 
view at the margin of the cornea as they 
run into the sclera (fig. 4). 

The superficial vessels are a bright red, 
as opposed to the darker purple of the deep 
vessels. Most important of all, the superfi- 
cial vessels branch in treelike fashion (fig. 
3), while the deep vessels appear as long, 
straight lines, or form regular brushlike 
clumps (fig. 4). 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion regarding the effect of corneal vas- 
cularization, whether it is beneficial or 
harmful. Some authors consider the blood 


Fig. 3—Superficial vascularization of the 
cornea. 


nea to aid in its fight against noxious in- 
fluences; whereas others consider the pres- 
ence of the blood vessels only another harm- 
ful process which must be eliminated. 

The writer is in accord with both opin- 
ions, believing that it is Mother Nature's 
yay of helping out, but that a cure of the 
condition can be brought about in a more 
desirable manner and without the attend- 
ing complications of vascularization. For 
that reason, attempts to destroy vasculari- 
zation are discouraged. 

Briefly, the causes of vascularization of 
the cornea are: (1) injury and inflam- 
mation (traumatic and toxic), (2) infec- 
tion, (3) nutritional (lack of riboflavin, 
some amino acids), and (4) allergic re- 
action. 


Limbus 


Fig. 4—Deep vascularization of the 
cornea. 
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No attempt will be made to enumerate 
and prescribe for all of the many disease 
conditions accompanied by either superficial 
or deep vascularization, nor is it the pur- 
pose of this paper to do so. Considering 
groups as a whole, however, superficial 
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This diagnosis, however, depends upon a 
careful inquiry as to the diet and often 
can be made only after riboflavin has been 
administered and a dramatic response 
noted. In any event, riboflavin is indicated 
in any vascularizing process of the cornea, 


Fig. 5—Treatment of gran- 
ulation of the cornea by 
means of cautery. 


Cautery of blood 
supply to gran- 
ulation 


vascularization resulting from injury, e.g., 
foreign bodies, trichiasis, entropion, and 
lid neoplasms in contact with the cornea, 
will leave the scene following the removal 
of the causative agent or correction of the 
deformity. 

Superficial vascularization as the result 
of an extension of infection from the con- 
junctiva into the cornea will respond to 
the use of antibiotics, in conjunction with 
cortisone or, better still, hydrocortisone. 
Hydrocortisone is of real value in any 
external ocular disease produced by aller- 
gens, toxins, irritants, or physical trauma, 
especially for its inhibition of corneal vas- 
cularization. 

When, following injury or ulceration, 
granulation tissue builds up on the cornea 
and superficial vessels can be seen extend- 
ing from the conjunctiva, thence across 
the cornea to that area of granulation, then 
more involved treatment is required. By 
means of the process of peritomy the 
source of blood supply to the granulation 
areas is destroyed by heat or electrocautery 
as it arises in the bulbar conjunctiva (fig. 
5). Thus, without the support of these 
vessels, the granulation tissue will disap- 
pear and the cornea will regain its trans- 
parency. 

When a lack of riboflavin is the cause 
of superficial vascularization, parenteral or 
oral use of this vitamin in 10- to 25-mg. 
daily doses will effect a rapid recovery. 


with the possible exception of that trau- 
matically induced. 

When pannus (subepithelial connective 
tissue infiltration with accompanying vas- 
cularization) invades the cornea, a still 
more refractory problem exists. Then perit- 
omy, chemical cauterization (e.g., phenol), 
x ray or beta ray radiation, or superficial 
corneal surgery must be resorted to in 
order to stop the process. 

Deep vascularization (fig. 4) is an indi- 
cation of deep-seated trouble and is seen 
most frequently as an accompaniment of 
interstitial keratitis. This form is charac- 
terized by diffuse cellular infiltration of the 
stroma and is closely allied with inflam- 
mations of the iris and ciliary body (uveal 
tract). Because of the dense corneal opac- 
ity, however, often the iris can not be seen 
and studied. Short vessels radiate evenly 
from the limbus toward the center and 
may escape detection in the early stages 
of the disease. Later they become more 
prominent and progress toward the center, 
but do not necessarily reach the center. 
The vascularization may confine itself to 
segments, but more often involves the whole 
circumference of the cornea. 


Since the type of vascularization de- 


notes involvement of the iris and ciliary 
body, as a result of either focal infections, 
specific diseases (e.g., distemper and hepa- 
titis), or following wounds; then treatment 
must be 


directed to the uveal tract. If 
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possible, the cause of the uveitis is deter- 
mined with an attempt to eliminate it. In 
addition, the local use of atropine several 
times a day is of utmost importance. Hy- 
dr -rtisone and foreign protein are used 
in conjunction with the atropine. Occasion- 
ally, radiation therapy must be utilized as 
an adjunct. When the condition is of a 
chronic nature and involvement of the 
posterior segment of the globe is suspected, 
hydrocortisone must be used systemically 
as well, 

Briefly, hydrocortisone may be used lo- 
cally as either the suspension, in ophthal- 
mic ointment form, or up to 12 mg.injected 
subconjunctivally every second day. The 
drops should be used every hour the first 
day, tapering off so that instillations are 
made four to six times a day. The oint- 
ment is efficacious when used every eight 
hours. When systemic administration is re- 
quired, 40 to 60 mg. a day in divided oral 
doses will most often suffice. 

Foreign proteins include a choice of 
sterile milk, concentrated omnadin® and 
typhoid vaccine. All are repeated at 48- 
hour intervals. If typhoid (typhoid h anti- 
ven) is to be used, a recommended schedule, 
is: 25,000,000 bacteria intravenously for 
the first administration, rest a day; 40,000, 
000 for the second administration, rest a 
day; and 60,000,000 for the third and 


final dose. 
SUMMARY 


Most diseases of the cornea result in its 
vascularization, and the type of vessels and 
their location in the cornea is often a clue 
to the nature of the disease process, The 
diseases which commonly affect the epithe- 
lial structures are accompanied by super- 
ficial vascularization, the vessels coming 
across the limbus from the conjunctiva. 
Those diseases affecting parenchymatous 
tissue (stroma), on the other hand, are 
characterized by deep vessels. Vasculari- 
zation is nature’s method of bringing fur- 
ther defensive mechanisms to the cornea 
to aid in its fight against noxious influ- 
ences. Because of the attending compli- 
cations of this phenomena, vascularization 
is discouraged and attempts are made to 
correct the disturbances in a more desir- 
able manner. Treatment is suggested for 
the varied superficial and deep types. 
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A Case of Tetanus in a Dog 
FRED L. NEWBURY, D.V.M. 


Berwyn, Illinois 


A 4-month-old, 35-lb., male German Shep- 
herd puppy was presented on Oct. 10, 1954. 
He had been walking with a stiff gait and 
eating with difficulty for several days but 
now was unable to move without assist- 
ance. 

When examined, he could no longer 
stand, but his temperature and respiration 
were normal. There was a definite increase 
in reflex excitability but the position of 
the membrana nictitans was normal, How- 
ever, the pupils of the eyes were constrict- 
ed. The head and neck were stiff and 
drawn slightly backward, and the skin of 
the head was furrowed in such a manner 
as to bring the anterior edges of the ears 
into apposition. The lips were drawn back 
in a typical sardonic grin, The limbs and 
tail were distended and stiff and it was 
impossible to bend the limbs manually. 
The animal exhibited complete trismus but 
was able to move the tongue. A diagnosis 
of tetanus was made. 

Treatment the first day consisted of 1.0 
ce. of curare (20 units/cc.) in 9.0 ce. of 
physiological saline solution, administered 
intravenously at the rate of approximately 
2.5 ec, per minute; 40,000 units of tetanus 
antitoxin added to 250 cc. of aminosol, 
intravenously at the rate of approximately 
50 ec. per hour; and 600,000 units of aque- 
ous penicillin, intramuscularly. 

A puncture-type wound, finally located 
under the pad of the right rear foot, was 
curetted and cleansed, 

Since the pup had not been vaccinated 
against distemper and infectious hepatitis, 
he was given antiserum at the rate of 1.0 
ec. per lb. of body weight. 

Treatment on the second day was es- 
sentially the same, except that the dose 
of tetanus antitoxin was reduced to 10,000 
units. 

On the third day, the tetanus antitoxin 
was reduced to 5,000 units, and the daily 
dosage of penicillin was reduced to 300,000 
units. This therapy was maintained daily 
for the remaining eleven days the pup 
staved in the hospital 

Dr. Newbury is 2 member of the staff of the Berwyn 
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On the sixth day, with the rigidity of 
the muscles diminished and the pup able 
to drink fluids when given slowly through 
the side of the mouth with a dose syringe, 
the administration of curare was stopped. 
A thin gruel, prepared from ground meat, 
was fed five times daily until the eleventh 
day when he could eat by lapping the gruel 
from a pan. 

On the twelfth day, the dog pushed him- 
self to a sitting position and wagged his 
tail vigorously, and on the fourteenth day, 
when he could walk out of his cage with- 
out assistance, he was sent home. 

Eight days later, he was returned with 
a temperature of 104 F. and a poor appe- 
tite. He responded rapidly to antibiotic 
and supportive therapy. 

He was slightly stiff in 
about six weeks but now 
normal. 
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Granular Cell Myoblastoma in a Dog 
MATTHEW A. TROY, D.V.M. 
Pelham, New York 


Olafson' states that primary tumors of 
the muscles in animals are rare. In his 
enumeration of those that do occur, he does 
not mention myoblastoma. Boyd? states that 
in man primary tumors of the striated 
muscle are remarkably rare. 

On Oct. 19, 1953, a 5-year-old, male hound 
was presented for examination. On the 
right side of his thorax, about 10 cm. be- 
hind the scapula, a bulge about 2.5 cm. in 
diameter was apparent under the skin. The 
owner reported that in the past three weeks 
it had increased noticeably in size. The 
neoplasm and adherent skin were excised 
and sent to the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology. Their report follows: 

Gross.—The specimen consists of a 
portion of skin containing a nodule 1.5 cm. in 
the greatest diameter. The cut surface of this 
nodule is dense and white 

Microscopic This new growth consists of 

to enlongated with oval vesicular 
nuclei and pale granular cytoplasm. Many of 
these cells have giant nuclei and a large eosino- 
philic nucleolus or “inclusion” surrounded by a 
halo. Columns of these cells are packed between 
collagen fibers (fig. 1). A circular yellow struc- 
diameter of a hair follicle is found 
Dr. Troy is a small animal practitioner in Pelham, N.Y 
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MYOBLASTOMA IN A DOG 


A 

Fig. 1—Section of a myoblastoma from the skin of 

a dog showing bands of collagen fibers (A) and cells 

packed between them. Hematorxylin and eosin stain, 
x 650. 


embedded in the upper layer of the dermis. This 
structure is composed of many polyhedral-shaped 
cells with heavy cell walls and brown centers 
This object is interpreted to be plant material 
Diagnosis —Granular cell myoblastoma, skin, 
canine. 
Comment.—-A neoplasm of this type has not 
been reported in animals in so far as we know 
The significance of this neoplasm is not 
known. 
the 


myo- 


Discussion—This canine tumor has 
sume structure histologically as the 
blastoma found in man. Boyd® says that in 
man the tumor is malignant and the skin is 
one of the common sites 

This dog runs freely 
it is possible that some plant material could 
To date. 


in tall grasses and 


have become embedded in his skin 
there is no evidence of metastasis, 
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The Absorption of Sulfamethazine by the Bovine Uterus 


C. J. BIERSCHWAL, D.V.M.; H. E. DALE, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
A. W. UREN, D.V.M., M.S. 


Columbia, 


DRUGS INTRODUCED into the bovine repro- 
ductive tract are intended, almost without 
exception, for local action on the endome- 
trium. There is, however, the distinct pos- 
sibility that such agents will be absorbed 
and that they will exert a systemic effect in 
addition to the desired local effect. The 
possibility that sulfonamides might be ab- 
sorbed from the bovine uterus was sug- 
gested by the observation that such solu- 
tions were present twenty-four hours after 
injection, but disappeared from the uterus 
by forty-eight hours without noticeable 
vaginal discharge. 

Although veterinarians usually ignore 
the potentialities of the reproductive tract 
as an organ of absorption, the process has 
been extensively studied in experimental 
animals and in man, Macht'” has shown 
that the do,, cat, and rabbit can absorb a 
wide variety of drugs from the vagina, in- 
cluding apomorphine, morphine, pilocar- 
pine, atropine, cocaine, aconitin, potassium 
iodide, potassium ferrocyanide, potassium 
cyanide, nitroglycerine, phenol, cresol, mer- 
curic bichloride, quinine, and oxyquinolin. 
All of these are absorbed from the vagina 
in quantities sufficient to produce systemic 
effects. Robinson® failed to find evidence 
that Witte’s peptone or secretin were ab- 
sorbed from the vagina of the dog; how- 
ever, this author did demonstrate the vag- 
inal absorption of strychnine, pituitary 
extract, and insulin. It has been demon- 
strated that the human vagina can absorb 
potassium iodide, sodium salicylate, qui- 
nine, cane sugar, and phenol red.* Macht! 
cites extensive literature describing sys- 
temic human intoxications resulting from 
the vaginal absorption of arsenic, bella- 
donna, zine sulfate, iodoform, phenol, and 
mercuric bichloride. 

Rosenzweig and Walzer‘ used an immu- 
nological method to detect the absorption 
of unaltered peanut protein from the human 
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reproductive tract. The protein was de- 
tected from cervical absorption within eight 
to twenty-five minutes after application; 
absorption from the vagina was detected 
within forty to 120 minutes. In the human 
female, DeLee® states that over 50 cases of 
bichloride poisoning and as many more of 
carbolic acid poisoning resulted from the 
chemicals being absorbed by the uterus or 
yaining entrance to the blood through the 
sinuses. 

A search of the literature revealed no 
controlled studies on the absorption of 
drugs by the bovine uterus. 

PROCEDURE 

The 4 Jersey cows used in this study had a uni- 
form history. Each had completed one gestation 
period and had subsequently been culled for low 
production. At the time of observation, they were 
approximately 4 years old, nonpregnant, nonlactat- 
ing and, as nearly as could be determined by rectal 
examination, in the diestrous phase of their cycle. 

As a sterile 25 per cent solution, 250 ml. of 
sodium sulfamethazine* was administered to each 
animal. The drug was introduced with a Cham- 
ber’s uterine catheter and was equally divided 
between the two uterine horns. Jugular blood sam- 
ples were taken before injection and Y, 1, 142, 
2, 4, 6, 12, and 24 hours after injection. All sam- 
ples were analyzed for total sulfonamide by the 
method of Bratton and Marshall.” 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Figure 1 shows blood concentrations fol- 
lowing the intrauterine administration of 
sulfamethazine. The preinjection sample 
was regarded as a blank and its value was 
subtracted from each subsequent determi- 
nation. 

Blood concentrations showed a similar 
pattern in 3 of the 4 animals. The high 
value was reached approximately two hours 
after administration. Therapeutic concen- 
trations were maintained for more than 
twelve hours, and the drug was present in 
measurable quantities twenty-four hours 
after administration. It would appear that 
sulfamethazine is absorbed more rapidly 
from the uterus of the cow than it is from 
the gastrointestinal tract of the calf and 


*This is approximately 1.5 gr./Ib. of body weight. 
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that effective blood concentrations are 
maintained about as long after intrauterine 
administration they are after intra- 
venous administration.’ 

The 1 animal (6709) that did not exhibit 
the same pattern of blood concentrations 
may have forced some of the solution back 
into the vagina. In all of the animals, the 
intrauterine injection of this quantity of 
fluid caused some discomfort and this was 
with contractions of the myo- 


as 


associated 
metrium. 

Other drugs, including antibiotics, may 
be absorbed equally well from the endome- 
trium and their systemic effect will have to 
be taken into consideration when they are 
administered intrauterine, 


SUM MARY 


Therapeutic amounts of sulfamethazine 
were found to be rapidly absorbed from the 
diestrous bovine uterus. 
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Pasture Worm 


Strip grazing for the control of 


Management for 
parasites in sheep is recommended, Since 
three days is the time required for ovine 
nematode egys to develop into infected lar- 
vae, the fencing should be moved so that 
a fresh strip of pasture is available every 
two days. Sheep should not be returned to 
that area until the next year. The use of 
this method for two years should free the 
sheep of these parasities Vet. Bull., Dee., 


1954. 
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Roentgen Diagnosis and the Dangers 
to Personnel 


ARTHUR J. PRESENT, M.D. 


Tuscon, Arizona 


Because of the importance of x-ray 
diagnosis, as well as x-ray therapy, to 
veterinarians, I should like to mention some 
of the danyers it entails and to suggest 
some solution to such problems. As gen- 
eral practitioners in the truest sense of the 
word, veterinarians are not specialists in 
the field of radiology. Yet they need 
radiology in diagnosis more, perhaps, than 
the human practitioner who can usually 
obtain a history from his patient. 

Many advances in all fields of medical 
science can be directly attributed to the 
application of roentgen diagnosis, Chest 
diseases and systemic diseases reflected by 
pulmonary changes can now be classified, 
and their progress and healing followed, 
more satisfactorily by x ray than by any 
other diagnostic means. The use of ab- 
dominal films and the introduction of 
barium have provided a detection method 
far greater in its scope and leading to a 
broader understanding of the gastrointes- 
tinal tract than any previous studies. 
Barium clysis by gastric or by rectal tube 
serves as an aid in the localization of ob- 
structive lesions, foreign bodies, tumors, 
and other distorting abnormalities. The use 
of intravenous dyes to study kidney and 
urinary tract abnormalities and localized 
tumors and stones is at our service. These 
are just a few examples of how x-ray 
diagnosis may be applied from the teeth 
to the tip of the tail as it were. 

The essentials of good radiography are 
easily summarized but not easily obtained; 
nor are they unobtainable. A good film is, 
of course, the basis of good diagnostic 
roentgenology. This requires equipment 
capable of producing x rays of a quality 
and quantity sufficient to yield the results 
desired as well as the ability to produce 
them, Good films are not an accident nor 
is a good machine a guarantee of results. 

When a good film has been obtained a 
qualified radiologist can be a great help 
in interpreting a veterinarian’s problem 

Dre. Present is a cadiologist in Tucson, Ariz 


This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the 
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cases, At least, he might explain variations 
and densities and try to correlate them 
with experience in human patients. 

There probably is no greater folly than 
the abuse of laboratory procedures or to 
expect more of the method than it can 
provide. Thus to diagnose the presence of 
a noncalcified brain tumor in an intact 
skull is an impossibility. 

Inherent Dangers in the Use of X Ray. 

It should be stated at the outset that prop- 
erly installed, adequately protected equip- 
ment wisely used need not be dangerous. 
However, roentgen rays for diagnosis 
(films and fiuoroscopy) are safe only be- 
cause radiologists have a long tradition of 
being careful and because films and screens 
are so sensitive as to require rather small 
exposures, The greatest hazard, by actual 
statistical study, is encountered in sur- 
geons and general practitioners who set 
bones or locate foreign bodies by fluoros- 
copy. Paradoxically, the smaller types of 
x-ray machines have provided the worst 
cases of x-ray ulceration and skin or sys- 
temic damage. Excessive use, prolonged 
exposure, and carelessness are, of course, 
at fault. 

In 1931, the Advisory Committee on X- 
Ray and Radium Protection placed the tol- 
erance dose at 0.2 r per day. By 1936, it was 
cut in half and, in 1950 and 1953, the 
International Commission on Radiological 
Protection advised a maximum of 0.3 r 
a week. Now atomic energy workers are 
permitted an aggregate exposure of 15.0 
to 30.0 r per year. A recent report of a 
survey in New Jersey indicated that 53 
out of 63 fluoroscopes operated in the offices 
of nonspecialists gave off more than 10.0 
r per minute and one half of them pro- 
duced 20.0 r per minute. Of course, we do 
not stand unprotected before a fluoroscopic 
beam, but if we should do so we could 
incur in one minute the radiation con- 
sidered permissible in one year. Therefore, 
a lead apron and lead gloves must be worn 
whenever the fluoroscope is used. Also, 
vision should be accommodated long enough 
to enable one to see immediately what is 
going on and thus shorten the total amount 
of fluoroscopy. The distance of the tube 
from the table and thus from the operator 
must be checked and moved back if too 
close. A 2-mm. aluminum sheet over the 
tube opening should be added since it filters 
out useless but damaging rays. There is 
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no need to expose the hands to manipu- 
late a fracture under fluoroscopic control. 
One can learn to adjust the bone elements 
with the machine turned off and then 
check while the hands are out of the field 
of exposure. This method must be used 
properly and safely to avoid skin changes, 
anemia, leukemia or leukopenia, which are 
the penalties. For those who wish to know 
more, it might pay to obtain, from the 
General Electric X-Ray Corporation, a 
statistical and straight-forward discussion 
in very readily understandable terms en- 
titled “What You Should Know About X- 
Ray Protection.” It is available in pam- 
phlet form 

Interpretation of Film.—Having safely 
produced a proper diagnostic film with the 
help of a good machine and a capable tech- 
nician and processed it properly, it is ready 
for interpretation. With or without the 
help of a radiologist, the problem 
is to estimate the variation from the broad 
spectrum of the normal. There is no sub 
stitute here for experience nor for the 
application of sound common sense and 
clinical data and the contemplative scien- 
tific curiosity that the trained mind may 
use only if it is cognizant of all possibil- 
ities. 

Conclusions. 


basic 


The manufacturers have 
excellent job in making modern 
which is electrically safe, and 
the best possible job in making it safe 
from the point of view of radiation, but 
no one yet has built a machine that is fool 
proof. In this, as in any other work, there 
is no substitute for common The 
use of diagnostic radiology in the practice 
of the healing arts needs no articulate pro 
it is a proved weapon. Use it prop- 
and safely, and the 
his patrons will 
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A Combination Coccidiosis Vaccine 
Feeding a combination of cecal and intes 
tinal varieties of coccidia to chicks 3 days 
old, followed thirteen later with 
a mild of sulfaquinoxaline in the 
drinking water, is reported to be successful 
in preventing clinical infection. The Ala- 
bama School of Agriculture at Auburn has 
thus expanded the method it introduced two 
vears ago for the protection against cecal 
only World's Poult, Sei, J 


days 


dose 


coccidiosis 
1955. 
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DIAGNOSIS 


Sodium Nitrite Poisoning in Pigs 
When a 


sources was fed to 
in forty-five minutes, 
and all but 1 in four 
squealed, and showed respiratory distress. 
The only lesion was the 
fundic zone of the hens 
which ate the food also died 

Analysis of the feed mixture, which had 
an odor of burning phosphorus due to the 
release of nitrous acid, revealed that it con 
tained 1.25 per sodium nitrite which 
is used in pickling salts and brine.--/rish 
Vet. J., Jan., 1955 


mixture of “swill” from two 
14 shoats, 30 were dead 
37 in eighty minutes, 
hours. They vomited, 
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The Sheep Scabies Symposium 

Sheep scabies which has required active 
United States for over sixty 
been considered 


control in the 
years has, for many years, 
as present only in a few counties of Missis 
In the past fiscal year, 
however, it was diagnosed in over 400 flocks 
involving 40,000 sheep in 21 Be 
cause of this, more than 50 livestock sani 


sippi and Louisiana 
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The 
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Chicago on March 1 to discuss 
It was that nicotine 
solution no longer be used for dipping 
preferred dip is a 0.06 per cent 
BHC lindane solution. For 

single dipping is effective since mites which 
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the For mange in cattle, a 
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Therapy for Foot Rot in Sheep 


application of a 


chloro 
in methylated al 


A single brush 
mycetin® solution (10 
cohol was effective in 80 per cent of 
foot rot the affected foot 
well trimmed and the animal kept on a clean 
floor for at after treatment 
Trimming treatment should be re 
peated, if after weeks, A 
formalin solution (10°) ) was also effective 
when repeated four times at weekly inter 
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Avian Infectious Hepatitis—A Preliminary Report 


G. N. LUKAS, D.V.M. 
Turlock, California 


THIS PRELIMINARY report concerns a dis- 
ease of chickens observed at this labora- 
tory” which appeared as a flock problem 
about the middle of October, 1954, Appar- 
ently, in the past, a similar condition has 
been observed by many workers but it has 
been represented only as an individual bird 
problem. Possibly it has been diagnosed 
most often as visceral lymphomatosis, as- 
cites, hepatitis, or just “mismanagement.” 

This is a report on the condition as seen 
in 15 laying flocks, one group of 300, 5- 
month-old White Rock cockerels, two fryer 
flocks, and two flocks of replacement pul- 
lets. The specimens necropsied did not show 
any significant gross or microscopic hem- 
orrhages or necrotic areas of the liver; 
therefore, this disease differs from the 
liver degeneration of chickens described by 
Tudor. 


HISTORY 


Avian infectious hepatitis appeared in the area 
abruptly, affecting eight separate flocks within a 
period of three weeks. Because they were all on 
the same feed, an all-purpose laying mash supplied 
by the same company, it was tentatively assumed 
that the feed was at fault. Laboratory analyses in- 
dicated, however, that there was no discrepancy in 
the nutritional composition and no evidence of any 
foreign substance which could account for the 
disease. Additional outbreaks also occurred in 
flocks that were on other feed supplied by dif- 
ferent companies 

All of the eight flocks were maintained on litter, 
except that a few growers also had birds on wire, 
and these birds were not affected. At least cight 
different hatcheries supplied the chicks for these 


flocks. 


ETIOLOGY 


A pleomorphic coccoid organism has been 
constantly isolated from the liver and 
spleen of the specimens necropsied. 

The organism required enrichment sub- 
stances such as bacto PPLO serum fraction 
or chicken whole blood for growth. Bacto 

Dr. Lukas is with the Division of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, State of California, Turlock. 

The author acknowledges the helpful cooperation of Drs. 
Santon Jamison, Paul D. Delay, and Donald 
Stover, and the assistance of Mrs. Clarice Gustafson in 


the preparation of this manuscript 
*Poultry Pathology Laboratory, Turlock, Calif 


blood agar base containing 5 per cent 
chicken whole blood and 1:2,000 thallium 
acetate and bacto PPLO broth with 1 per 
cent bacto serum fraction added was used 
for primary isolation. The growth on the 
blood plates was abundant, confluent, and 
produced alpha (viridins) hemolysis. Opti- 
mum growth in bacto PPLO broth at 37 C. 
was obtained after forty-eight hours’ incu- 
bation. Abundant growth was obtained in 
brain-heart infusion broth with 20 per 
cent avian serum. 

The organism is gram-negative, nonmo- 
tile, and presents an extremely pleomorphic 
coccoid form. The shape varies from glob- 
ular to a filamentous branching body. It 
often appears to have a yeastlike mor- 
phology with many spheroid forms exhibit- 
ing budding-like protrusion. The size varies 
from less than 0.5 » in diameter to greater 
than 10.0 ,». Stained preparations from 
smears of the confluent growth from blood- 
agar plates demonstrated amorphous masses 
in which it was difficult to distinguish a de- 
fined morphology. 

The organism consistently killed 5- to 
6-day-old chicken embryos within forty- 
eight hours. In embryos older than 9 days, 
the incubation period varied from one to 
eight days and they survived until they 
were opened for examination. The allantoic 
sac and yolk sac were sites of choice for 
instilling the infective agent. Grossly, the 
dead 5- to 6-day-old embryos were hem- 
orrhagic and the 9-day or older embryos 
showed visicles of varying size in the en- 
veloping membranes. Smears of the allan- 
toic fluid demonstrated masses of the 
globular-shaped organism and the cultures 
were positive for the agent. This agent, 
when inoculated intravenously jinto test 
chickens, consistently produced an acute 
nonsuppurative hepatitis within three 
weeks and the organism was reisolated 
from the livers of the test birds. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 


In laying flocks, the disease was charac- 
terized by the simultaneous appearance of 
a number of culls and a drop in egg produc- 
tion. The birds continued to eat normally 
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without an increase in mortality. Within 
ten days after the apparent onset, the daily 
cull rate sometimes reached 2 to 3 per cent. 
The egg production dropped 20 to 30 per 
cent within two to three weeks and re- 
mained at the low point for about two 
weeks and then steadily climbed back to a 
normal range in two to four weeks. The 
morbidity rate varied but averaged about 
20 per cent. The affected birds became 
emaciated within three to four days after 
the first signs were noticed, In the older 
laying birds, a partial molt occurred. 

A few birds in the laying flock progressed 
from a listless appearance to a moribund 
condition in three to four days, then re- 
mained moribund for three to five days. 
They attempted to eat until they were 
comatose. Others did a “fade out” and had 
pale shrunken combs, but many of these 
recovered and resumed egg production in 
five to eight weeks. There were no signs 
of any respiratory involvement during the 
course of the disease. 

The birds in the cockerel flock demon- 
strated a peracute syndrome, with deaths 
occurring within twenty-four hours. 


Marked depression and cyanosis developed, 


with the combs and wattles becoming dark 
red or purple. The mortality was 10 per 
cent within forty-eight hours. 

In the other nonlaying flocks, the disease 
involved individual birds and could have 
been overlooked because of its sporadic 
nature. The growth of the birds may have 
been retarded in some flocks. The affected 
bird sometimes appeared listless but did 
not present the ruffled “sleepy” picture 
which typifies coccidiosis. Slight leg weak- 
ness was associated with this disease in 
the fryer and replacement pullet flocks. 

The clinical and pathological findings 
indicated that avian infectious hepatitis 
may show a peracute, acute, or chronic 
syndrome. 


PATHOLOGICAL FINDINGS 


Gross Pathology in Laying Hens.—The 
combs and wattles were pale, shrunken, and 
the tips were cyanotic. The carcass was 
usually extremely emaciated and the flesh 
was pale. The most characteristic change 
was in the liver which was enlarged to 
various degrees and ranged from soft and 
exceedingly friable to a dense cirrhotic 
consistency (fig. 1). The friable type pre- 
sented a gradient from a smooth to a mot- 
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tled, coarse, granular surface. The cut 
surface of the liver in the early stages of 
the disease appeared to have uniform areas 
of yellowish brown mottling, especially at 
the tips of the lobes. The granular areas 
were usually some shade of green with 
speckles of bronze, dull red, and purple. 
The livers varied from shades of red, green, 
and purple to bronze and chocolate, many 
showing all of these shades, Other indi- 
vidual lobes showed only one color. Ascites 
was usually absent in the specimens with 
a friable liver. The cirrhotic livers were 
usually of a dull gray tone and somewhat 
enlarged, with rounded edges, and 
ciated with an ascites which did not ex- 
tend into the abdominal air Some 
specimens had as much as 750 mi. of ascitic 
fluid. 

The spleens were slightly enlarged and 
had a dull purple tone. The kidneys were 
enlarged and were pale blue-gray in the 
birds with the cirrhotic livers, and dark 
red to purple in specimens with friable 
livers. 

Gross Pathology in  Cockerels._-The 
combs and wattles of the cockerels were 
cyanotic. As a result of their more acute 
illness, they were in good flesh but their 
musculature was dehydrated and had a 
purple hue. The livers were soft, enlarged, 
and dark purple to blackish. The spleens 
were one half larger than normal and the 
cut surfaces bulged. The kidneys were soft, 
enlarged, purple, and the convolutions were 
indistinct. 

Histopathology.—In 


Sacs. 


the peracute and 


Fig. |—Liver of @ chicken with chronic nonsuppure- 
tive hepatitis, showing gross lesions of cirrhosis 
(arrows). 
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showed acute non- 


characterized by 


acute the livers 
suppurative hepatitis 
lymphoid infiltration and connective tissue 
proliferation, which surrounded the hepatic 
blood vessels and bile ducts, extending in- 
to the adjacent parenchymal region, The 
hepatic radiating from these areas 
showed fatty degeneration and the sinus- 
oids as well as the blood vessels were con- 
vested with red cells. In some sec- 
tions, there was evidence of bile stasis. 
The enlarged, coarse, granular, friable 
livers and the cirrhotic livers were classi- 
fied as chronic nonsuppurative hepatitis 
(fig. 2 and 3). Some sections showed areas 
of lymphoid infiltration and fatty degener- 
ation; other areas showed interstitial and 
parenchymal connective tissue proliferation. 
Many of the hepatic cells adjacent to the 
involved area appeared to have a vacuolated 
cytoplasm. The connective tissue prolifera- 
tion was confined to the interstitial sub- 
stance surrounding the hepatic vessels and 
bile ducts or it extended into the parenchy- 
mal tissue until it was difficult to recognize 
a functional hepatic cell, The liver lobules 
of the enlarged, icteric, friable livers were 
separated by large areas of ar- 
ranged connective tissue cells which sur- 
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rounded small, irregular-shaped masses of 
a homogeneous pink-staining material sug- 
gestive of hyaline degeneration. 

The tissue sections were stained by the 
buffered azure eosinate method as described 
by Lille' and with hematoxylin (Harris) 
and eosin stain. 


DIAGNOSIS 


A positive diagnosis of avian infectious 
hepatitis depends on the iso.ation of the 
agent and the histopathological 
findings in the liver 

The most common form, the subacute to 
chronic form, as it occurred in the laying 
flocks, can be recognized by: 

1) A drop of 20 to 40 per cent in egg produc- 
tion within two to three weeks 

2) An increase in affected birds to 10 to SO per 
cent in three to four weeks. 

3) Many affected birds rapidly becoming ema- 
ciated, necessitating a daily culling program. At 
the onset of the outbreak, up to 5 per cent of the 
birds may become affected daily without a marked 
increase in the mortality 

4) The feed consumption remains about normal 


causative 


5) The disease apparently runs its course in five 
to seven weeks after which the survivors resume 
normal egg production 

6) Necropsies reveal a gradient degree of hep- 


Fig. 2—Photomicrograph of a section of a friable liver demonstrating chronic nonsuppurative hepati- 
tis and showing: (1) lymphoid infiltration; (2) connective tissue proliferation; and (3) hyaline casts. 
Hematoxylin-eosin stain, x 110. 
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atitis from a soft congested liver to the dull gray 


cirrhotic liver. The cut surface of the soft con- 
gested liver presents areas of yellowish brown 
mottling. 


Peracute and acute outbreaks, such as 
occurred in the cockerel flock, are charac- 
terized by: 

1) Sudden death of the affected bird or, in the 
acute form, the sudden appearance of a high per 
centage birds which either progress 
to a moribund condition and death within four to 


of aftected 


seven days, or to complete recovery. 

2) The flock apparently continues to eat normal- 
ly. 

4) Necropsy findings in the peracute cases re- 
veal an enlarged, soft, congested liver and an 
enlarged, purple spleen. The comb and watles 
are cyanotic and the flesh is dry and has a purple 
discoloration. 


ATTEMPTED CONTROL MEASURES 


The intramuscular injection of 50 mg. of 
dihydrostreptomycin sulfate per pound of 
body weight appears to be the most effec- 
tive method of controlling the peracute and 
acute forms of the disease, If the flock is 
treated at the onset of the outbreak, the 
progress of the disease is arrested and the 
flock returns to normal within ten days. 

Apparently high levels of antibiotics in 
the feed or the use of the soluble form of 
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these antibiotics does not alter the course 
of the disease. 

In the laying flock, the supplemental feed- 
ing of cane molasses, as a supportive meas- 
ure, is beneficial during the early stages of 
the disease. One pint of mixed 
in 4 to 5 gallons ot drinking water for four 
to five days appears to be of some value. 


molasses 


DISCUSSION 
Avian infectious flock 
problem is new to this area (Turlock) of 
California. Many workers re 
port they have seen specimens with identi 
cal liver changes but it has always been 
an individual bird problem 
With one exception, the outbreaks in 
laying flocks were not associated with any 
previous history of a Twelve of 
the 15 fiocks were on a 16 to 18 per cent 
crude protein ration, with less than 7 per 
crude fiber. A controlled 
has been set up to determine whether the 
type of ration is a predisposing factor. All 
of the severe outbreaks were in flocks main 
tained on litter 
This may 
acute, or chronic form 
was observed in the cockerel flock only 


hepatitis as a 


labor atory 


disease 


cent experiment 


disease occur In a peracute, 
The peracute form 


The 


chronic form represented by the cirrhotic 
liver 


has not been observed in nonlaying 


Fig. 3—Photomicrograph of a cirrhotic liver demonstrating chronic nonsuppurative hepatitis and 
showing areas of cirrhosis (arrows). Hematonylin-eosin stain, « 110. 
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pullets and cockerels. Apparently this dis- 
ease may not be noticed in the early stage 
unless the operator is alert. 


SUMMARY 


1) This report describes avian infectious 
hepatitis which is new to this area (Tur- 
lock) of California as a flock problem. 

2) The etiological agent is a fastidious, 
pleomorphic, gram-negative, coccoid to 
yeastlike organism 

3) In laying flocks, the disease was char- 
acterized by a drop of 20 to 30 per cent in 
egg production within two to three weeks 
and it subsided as a flock problem in about 
eight weeks. The disease was peracute in 
the cockerel flock. In the nonlaying pullet 
flocks, the disease caused a_ significant 
growth retardment. In none of the out- 
breaks was there a significant drop in feed 
consumption during the entire course of 
the disease. 

4) Microscopically, the infections in the 
livers were classified as acute or chronic 
nonsuppurative hepatitis. 

5) Dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, 50 mg. 
per pound of body weight injected intra- 
muscularly, was apparently effective in con- 
trolling the acute and peracute outbreaks. 
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A Fatal Case of Amebiasis with Liver 
Abscesses and Ulcerative Colitis 
in a Chimpanzee 
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Austin, Texas 


In several areas of the world, Endamoeba 
histolytica (Amoeba dysenteriae) is im- 
portant as the etiological agent for liver 
abscesses. To date, as far as the authors 
can ascertain, no such case has been re- 
ported in a chimpanzee. This paper pre- 
sents a case history of a chimpanzee which 
> From the Radiobiological Laboratory, University of 
Texas and U. 8. Air Force, Austin. 

This paper was presented at the conference of Zoo 


Veterinarians held during the Seattle convention of the 
AVMA, Aug. 23-26, 1954. 


expired from liver abscesses and ulcerative 
colitis caused by E. histolytica. 


CASE HISTORY 

A 3-year-old male chimpanzee had ar- 
rived at the Radiobiological Laboratory of 
the University of Texas and the U. S. Air 
Force from an animal dealer in New York 
eight months prior to his death. At the 
time of arrival, the animal was examined 
and appeared to be free from respiratory 
and intestinal ailments. Shortly afterward 
he contracted an upper respiratory infec- 
tion which subsided after three days of 
penicillin therapy, 300,000 units per day 
intramuscularly. 

One month later, he again contracted an 
upper respiratory infection which subsided 
without therapy. The following month, a 
chest radiograph and intrapalpebral tuber- 
culin test with 0.1 ml. of a 1:10 dilution 
of old tuberculin showed the animal to be 
normal. However, as he had apparently 
developed a chronic respiratory infection 
with a resultant loss of weight, it was con- 
sidered that he might be tuberculous. 

Four months prior to death, when he 
weighed 10.9 ky., he was again normal 
when radiographed and tuberculin tested. 
During the third month prior to death, he 
developed a recurrent diarrhea accompanied 
by a decline in activity. At this time, tro- 
phozoites of E. histolytica were first iden- 
tified by fecal examination, and the animal 
was placed on fumagillin therapy, 20 mg. 
per os twice daily for fourteen days. Seven 
days after the institution of therapy, he 
had a bloody diarrhea and was placed on 
additional therapy, per os: 250 mg. of 
terramycin® daily for four days, 24 gr. of 
triple sulfonamides with 20 ml. of bismuth- 
kaolin-pectate compound daily for seven 
days, 500 mg. of chloroquine diphosphate 
daily for fourteen days, and 5 ml. of elixir 
of nembutal® for three days. During this 
twenty-one day course of therapy, a fecal 
examination revealed hookworm eggs. 

At the completion of the fumagillin 
therapy, the animal again had a _ bloody 
stool and was inactive for two days. He 
then appeared to recover gradually until 
the termination of the chloroquine diphos- 
phate therapy, at which time a decline in 
activity was again observed. He then was 
given another fourteen-day course of fu- 
magillin therapy. Two days following the 
second course of fumagillin therapy, when 
the animal’s temperature was higher than 
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normal, it was given 250 mg. of terramycin 
per os for four days. This resulted in a 
slight improvement and the temperature 
returned to normal. Two days later, when 
he was found prostrate and in shock, he 
was given 1 ml. of 1:10,000 adrenalin and 
1 mi. of metrazol® intramuscularly, with- 
out benefit. A physical examination then 
revealed a hard mass in the upper right 
quadrant of the abdomen, The chimpanzee 
died during examination. 


POSTMORTEM EXAMINATION 


Liver.—The liver was markedly enlarged, 
weighing 859 Gm. compared with a normal 
weight of 350 Gm. The parenchyma con- 
tained a multitude of discrete abscesses, 
measuring up to 8 cm. in diameter (fig. 1), 
each formed centrally of light, creamy 
yellow grumose material, and peripherally 
of a poorly defined soft, gray capsule meas- 
uring 1 to 2 cm. thick. Several large ab- 
scesses were situated beneath the capsule, 
imparting a coarse nodular contour to the 
organ. The parenchyma, even at a distance 
from the abscesses, was soft and pale, and 
the normal gross architectural markings 
were obliterated. 

Intestine.Loops of the small bowel and 
colon were bound to one another and to the 
abdominal wall by firm fibrous adhesions. 
Lesions of the intestinal tract were con- 
fined to the large intestine, being present 
in moderate number within the cecum and 
with increasing frequency throughout the 
colon and rectum. Most of the lesions ap- 
peared as discrete sessile elevations formed 
of necrotic, dusky yellow tissue (fig. 2). 
The necrotic tissue was absent from some 
of the lesions, leaving sharply defined areas 
of ulceration which measured up to 3 cm. 
in diameter. The mucosa around the ulcers 
was hyperplastic and the muscle beneath 
them was markedly indurated. 

Microscopic examination of the colon 
confirmed the presence of numerous well- 
defined ulcers, covered in part by a thick 
fibrinopurulent exudate. Numerous EF. his- 
tolytica organisms, in trophozoite form, 
were present within the exudate and also 
within the granulomatous tissue that 
formed the basis of the ulcers. The or- 
ganisms were characterized by the presence 
of one or two small nuclei and numerous 
phagocytized erythrocytes within the cyto- 
plasm. Endamoeba were present, as well 
as within the granulomatous tissue that 
formed the capsules of the hepatic ab- 


AMEBIASIS IN A CHIMPANZEE 


Fig. |—Abscesses in the upper portion of the liver of 
a chimpanzee with amebiasis. 


scesses. They could not be identified in the 
central areas of liquefaction. 
DISCUSSION 
Amebiasis has been diagnosed in a num- 
ber of chimpanzees at the Radiobiological 
Laboratory, especially in newly received 
animals. 


Fig. 2—Portion of colon of a chimpanzee with am- 
ebiasis showing discrete elevations of necrotic tissue. 


Stringent sanitation, early diagnosis, and 
immediate treatment greatly reduce the 
infection. The usual treatment is a course 
of emetine hydrochloride, 1 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight intramuscularly, and 
not in excess of 60 mg. per day for six 
days. Following this, fumagillin is given 
30 to 60 mg. in divided doses per os three 
times daily for ten to fourteen days. This 
therapy is repeated as indicated. 

The occurrence of the liver abscess in 
this animal was unsuspected and is believed 
to have been of relatively long duration. 
As a result of this case, our examinations 
now include a radiograph of the liver, as 
described in man by Ochsner and De- 
Bakey.' 

iOchsner, O., and DeBakey, M.: Amebic Hepatitis and 


Hepatic Abscess. Surgery, 15, (March, 1944); 460-495; and 
(April, 1943): 612-649 
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Bacitracin Therapy for Navel Ill 
in a Colt 


HAROLD M. S. SMITH, V.M.D. 
Hanover, New Jersey 


On April 7, 1954, an apparently normal 
colt was born to a valuable Thoroughbred 
mare. Following parturition, its navel was 
well saturated with a 7 per cent tincture 
of iodine. The foal received 0.5 Gm, of 
dihydrostreptomycin with 900,000 units of 
procaine penicillin G by injection, and the 
udder of the mare was washed with a soap 
solution. This is a standard procedure. 

On April 22, the foal wag unable to rise 
or nurse and had a temperature of 103.5 
F., and increased respiration. Swelling and 
heat were evident over the right hip and 
stifle joints. There was no swelling or dis- 
charge at the umbilicus. A diagnosis of 
navel ill or polyarthritis was made, It was 
now learned that the mare had been dis- 
charging milk for about three weeks prior 
to foaling. Dihydrostreptomycin and pro- 
caine penicillin G injections were given. 
Radiographs of the affected stifle and hip 
showed no damage to the articular surfaces. 

By April 24, the right hock and fetlock 
were involved and there was some evidence 
of involvement of both of the carpal joints. 
After a consultation with Drs. , Jacques 
Jenney and Roger Maloney of Philadelphia 
on April 26, cultures were taken of the 
synovial fluids drawn from the joints. The 
synovia was turbid and serosanguineous. 

By April 28, the left hind leg showed 
swelling in the hock and fetlock joints and 
the right hind fetlock and both carpal 
joints were markedly enlarged, 

The laboratory,” on May 1, reported a 
pure culture of a nonhemolytic Micrococcus. 
On sensitivity tests, this organism proved 
resistant to penicillin, streptomycin, chlo- 
romycetin,®  Aureomycin,® achromycin,® 
and terramycin,® but it was sensitive to 
bacitracin.+ 

Bacitracin (60,000 units per vial) was 
diluted with a 2 per cent procaine hydro- 
chloride solution in normal saline. Starting 
on May 2, a dose of 20,000 units of this 
solution was administered intramuscularly 


De. Smith is a general practitioner in Hanover, N. J. 

*School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 

*The bacitracin was supplied by Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Terre Haute, Ind, and Sharpe and Dohme, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa 
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at various sites every eight hours. After 
four days of treatment, the foal showed 
improvement in the use of his legs and his 
temperature dropped to 102.5 F. By May 
11, at which time treatment was discontin- 
ued, his temperature was normal, his gen- 
eral attitude improved, and he was using 
all but one leg freely. The swelling in most 
of his joints was receding but the right 
hind fetlock joint was greatly enlarged and 
the foal would place no weight on it. 

On May 14, synovial fluid was aspirated 
from the left stifle, the carpal joints, and 
the right hind fetlock and 5,000 units of 
bacitracin was injected into each of these 
joints. Cultures from these synovial fluids 
were negative. 

By June 1, the colt put weight on both 
hind legs but, when turned out with his 
dam, he ran “jack rabbit” style, i. e., hop- 
ping. It was August before he began to 
use both hind legs normally and September 
before the swelling in the right hind fet- 
lock joint completely disappeared. 

The colt igs now apparently normal in 
every respect, recent radiograph studies 
showing no visible arthritic changes. 

Conclusions.—(1) Despite the most me- 
ticulous care of the newborn foal, navel ill 
may occur. 

2) By losing her milk and colostrum for 
a time prior to foaling, a mare may not 
be able to transmit sufficient antibodies 
through her milk to protect the foal from 
bacterial invasion. 

3) Bacitracin produced no toxicity in the 
foal and apparently eliminated the infec- 
tion. 

4) This experience indicates the need for 
sensitivity tests in bacterial culture work 
for diagnosis and rational treatment. 


Osteoporosis from Cortisone Therapy 
Osteoporosis, caused by loss of the pro- 
teinous matrix of bone, may be due to an 
excess of certain adrenocortical hormones 
such as hydrocortisone, which have an anti- 
anabolic action whereby they prevent the 
building of proteins from amino acids. 
More than a dozen such cases have been 
reported. Some patients have developed 
osteoporosis and pathological fractures 
within a few months of starting cortisone 
therapy. Their sense of well-being may 
have led them to indulge in unaccustomed 
activities.—Brit. Med. J., Jan. 29, 1955. 
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Newcastle Disease Passage in Pigs 

Newcastle disease virus (NDV), inocu- 
lated intracerebrally into young pigs, pro- 
duced symptoms of paralysis. The virus, 
which was at first not infective to pigs by 
the nasal route, became so after five pas- 
sages. Pigs immune to ‘leschen disease were 
also immune to NDV inoculated intracere- 
brally. The virus lost its pathogenicity for 
fowl after the second passage in pigs 
Vet. Bull., Feb., 1955. 


Damage May Be Done by Antibodies 


Antibodies, whose function is to destroy 
foreign substances which have entered the 
body, may damage the cell to which those 
substances have become attached. This may 
change the permeability of the cell’s wall 
and cause changes in cell function. This 
finding may lead to a better understanding 
of how viruses penetrate cells._-Sci. News 
Letter, March 5, 1955. 


Leptospira Meningitis from Dog Bite 

Three weeks after being bitten by a dog, 
a patient developed nausea, headache, a 
stiff neck, chills, moderate fever, dizziness, 
and incoordination. Leptospira organisms 
were found in the cerebrospinal fluid and 
urine of the patient and also in the blood 
and liver of an inoculated guinea pig. An 
agglutination-lysis test of the guinea pig’s 
blood was positive for Leptospira canicola 
in a dilution of 1:100,000.—Canad, J. Pub. 
Health, Jan., 1955. 


Enterotoxemia of Swine 

Enterotoxemia or edema disease of swine 
showed a marked increase in 1954, accord- 
ing to the Iowa Veterinary Medical Diag- 
nostic Laboratory at Ames, Common fea- 
tures reported for the disease were that it 
appeared suddenly and often affected the 
thrifty, fast-growing pigs, usually when 8 
to 14 weeks old; the mortality was high and 
quick but some survived for five to seven 
days; the disease disappeared abruptly, and 
often occurred shortly after the pigs were 
vaccinated for cholera. 

Early signs were a weak, incoordinated 
gait, apparent blindness, circling, muscular 
tremors, convulsions, and gradual paralysis, 
The temperature is usually normal but may 
be up to 105 F. Older pigs or animals with 
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mild infection often recover. Edema may 
occur in the eyelids, ears, subcutaneous 
tissues of the head and snout, lower ab 


dominal wall, and around the rectum, but it 
is most commonly found in the stomach wall 
and in the mesentery along the large intes 
tine. The “mulberry heart” and the “flea 
bite” cutaneous hemorrhages, especially on 
the abdomen and medial surface of the reat 
the 


deserve 


absence of 
atten 
seen in pigs 4 
Vet., Nov.-Deec., 
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Effect of Reserpine on Mental Patients 

Reserpine, the chief active alkaloid in 
the Indian plant, Rauwolfia 
demonstrated remarkable effects when used 
on 74 mentally ill and 15 mentally retarded 


serpentina, 


patients. An average dose of 2 mg. daily, 
given by mouth for up to seven months, 
was beneficial to 80 per cent of the pa- 


tients; the depressed became more alert and 
sociable, while the hyperactive, noisy group 
became tranquil. Although the dosage was 
high, side effects were infrequent and 
minor.._J.Am.M.A., Oct. 30, 1954. 


Wildlife Carriers of Leptospira Pomona 

In a search for wildlife carriers of Lepto 
spira various mammals were 
trapped in an enzootic area of Virginia 
Leptospiras were cultured from 
house mice and from 1 opossum but they 
proved to be Leptospira ballum. This is fur 
ther evidence that the natural hosts of L 
pomona are in the livestock population 


Vet. Bull., Jan., 1955 
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Hyeluronidase in Acute Sprains 

The results obtained with the local in 
jection of hyaluronidase in 27 patients with 
acutely sprained ankles was compared with 
92 similar cases treated as follows: 17 with 
faradism (electricity) massage and exer- 
25 with local injections of 2 per cent 
immobilization; and 25 
with no treatment. Dramatic reductions in 
swelling occurred in the majority of pa- 
tients treated with hyaluronidase, with an 
average recovery time of 3.1 days com- 
pared to 8.7 to 14 days in the control groups 
No side effects were observed.—J 
M.A., Jan. 15, 1955 
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Bronchogenic Carcinoma in the Cat 


MATTHEW A. TROY, D.V.M. 
Pelham, New York 


VETERINARY literature contains few refer- 
ences to primary neoplasms of the lung in 
the cat. Monlux' published a monograph 
containing a comprehensive review of the 
literature relating to the incidence of pri- 
mary pulmonary neoplasms in domestic 
animals during an 82-year period (1807 
to 1952). In all, he enumerated 155 cases. 
Of these, & were feline cases, only 1 of 
which occurred in the period from 1940 to 
1952. Boyd* states that in man primary 
cancer of the lung, once considered to be 
rare, is now becoming remarkably common 
due to improved diagnostic procedures. 


CASE REPORT 


On March 6, 1952, an 11-year-old, cas- 
trated male, red Persian cat was presented 
for examination. He appeared to be in good 
health, his weight being normal and his 
coat in fair condition. The owner stated 
that the cat had an unsteady gait, walked 
in circles with his head tilted to the right, 
and cried frequently—-the latter being a- 
scribed to keeping the cat in an apartment, 
whereas in their previous residence he had 
been allowed to go out at will. Examination 
revealed a slight rise in temperature and 
an area of dullness, but no abnormal sounds 
in the chest. His appetite was fair. He was 
not inclined to move and if picked up would 
scream, make frantic useless movements 
to regain his balance, and then have a 
brief tonic convulsion. 

History.The patient had first been 
seen in October, 1949, when he was troubled 
by a chronic otorrhea, the lining of the ear 
being swollen and covered with a catarrhal 
exudate, At that time, microscopic exami- 
nation was negative for Otodectes cynotis 
mites, but the owner stated that they had 
previously been present. The cat was treated 
as an outpatient and responded to treat- 
ment then, and again when the condition re- 
curred about a year later. On Jan. 15, 1952, 
he was returned because of a cough and 
specks of blood on his feces. He was hos- 
pitalized for two days and apparently re- 
covered, However, on March 6, he was 


Dr. Troy is a small animal practitioner in Pelham, N.Y. 


again returned with the 
scribed. Due to his age 
euthanasia was performed. 
Lesions.—The necropsy revealed 
no gross lesions other than the following: 
(1) narrowed auricular canals, due to con- 
chal hyperplasia, and a blue cyst the size 
of a pinhead just opposite the ear drum 
of the right ear; (2) many miliary white 
spots scattered over the outer surface of 
the liver and spleen; (3) the diaphragmatic 
lobe on the right lung was grayish white, 
with the appearance of a thick-walled cyst. 
When the lobe was incised, a grayish white, 
caseous mass oozed out leaving an empty 
sac with no normal lung tissue in this lobe. 
The brain was grossly normal. Tissues were 
forwarded to the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology for histological study.* 

Histopathological Findings.—No signif- 
icant lesions were seen in the brain. In 
the spleen, the red pulp was practically 
devoid of blood. Extensive fatty metamor- 
phosis was present in the liver. In the 
pancreas there was marked islet hyperplasia 
in the form of large islauds of islet cells 
and bordering on neoplasia. In the kidney, 
lymphocytes were present in the renal cor- 
tex; the Bowman's capsules were frequently 
thickened; the tubular epithelium of the 
convoluted tubules in the cortex contained 
much fat (not unusual in this species) ; 
and there was some fat in the glomeruli. 
There were foci of cartilaginous metaplasia 
in the ear between the normal plates of 
‘artilage. 

In the lung 


symptoms de- 
and condition, 
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(fig. 1), some pulmonary 
architecture was almost completely de- 
stroyed and was recognized only by the 
presence of pleurae, cartilage plates, mucus 
glands, and a few remnants of pulmonary 
parenchyma, The remainder of the section 
was completely altered by necrosis and 
many cholesterol clefts, which probably 
accounted for the gross caseous appear- 
ance, and by the presence of numerous 
papillary folds or projections with a con- 
nective tissue core and anaplastic, neoplas- 


*The examination and report were made by Lt. Col, C. 


A. Gleiser, V.C., U. 8S. Army. 
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AP. Ac 
Fig. |—Anaplastic carcinoma of bronchogenic origin. 
Note lack of normal pulmonary structure and mitotic 
figures such as in cells at A. Hematoxylin and eosin 
stain, x 450. 
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tic epithelial cells covering them. These 
cells were generally columnar, but with 
squamous metaplasia in certain areas. Mi- 
totic figures were numerous. Many of the 
neoplastic cells contained mucus. 

No evidence of metastasis was observed 
in either the liver or the spleen. 


DISCUSSION 


Boyd? described carcinoma of the lung 
in man as follows: 


The chief symptoms are cough, bloodstained 
sputum, dyspnea and pain in the chest with breath 
sounds remarkably absent over the affected area, 
even though the bronchi may not be correspond- 
ingly narrowed. Tumor cells may be found in the 
sputum examined by the wet-film method. The 
carcinoma is essentially bronchogenic in origin 
with the size and appearance varying to an ex- 
traordinary degree. The most common finding is a 
firm, grayish white tumor in the region of the 
hilus, more or less related to a main bronchus, 
but it may be only a white fibrous thickening of 
the bronchial wall with narrowing of the lumen 
and suggestion of roughening of the 
mucosa. Secondary changes atelectasis, 
bronchiectasis, and abscess formation may greatly 
alter the gross appearance. If a main bronchus is 
blocked, a lobe or the entire lung may be com- 
pletely collapsed. Sometimes the tumor itself is so 


only a 
such as 
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that micro- 
detect its 


an abscess 
necessary to 


completely destroyed by 
examination. 1s 
presence. 

With regard to the microscopic appear- 
ance, Boyd states that tumor 
in man is so pleomorphic as cancer of the 
lung. The anaplastic cells may be round 
cell, spindle cell, or oat cell. The more 
differentiated cells are columnar or cuboidal 
in shape, and may be collected in groups 
(medullary arrangement) or arranged a- 


possibly no 


round glandlike spaces into which papil- 
lary processes may project (adenocarci- 
nomatous arrangement). The tumor cells 


may grow alone inside the alveolar walls 
and form a new lining for the alveoli 
These two arrangements may be grouped 
together as the glandular type. Finally, 
the differentiated may be squamous 
instead of columnar. These probably rise 
from the cells lining a bronchiectatic cav- 
ity which have undergone metaplasia into 
an epidermoid type of epithelium. 


cells 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tumor found in this cat was similar 
in many respects, in gross and microscopic 
appearance, to that found in man. In man, 
when there is neither pressure nor irrita- 
tion caused by the tumor, there may be 
a paucity of symptoms directly related to 
the cancer just as there were in this cat. 
If the bronchus to the involved is 
completely obstructed, and the other bronchi 
are patent, there will be no dyspnea. In 
addition, the partial circulation is cut off 
so that the aerated blood is not polluted 
by impure blood from the obstructed por- 
tions. 

One difference is that while in man the 
tumor metastasizes rapidly, no metastases 
were found in this case. 


lobe 
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Can Chlorophyll Suppress Meat Odors? 
Experiments were conducted to determine 
whether the tainted meat might 
be fraudulently suppressed by the use of an 
aqueous solution of chlorophyll. It does not 
seem possible, since the quantity of chloro 
phyll needed imparts a noticeable green tint 
to the meat.—Vet. Bull, Feb., 1955 
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Equine Leptospirosis Studies 

Two horses naturally infected with Lep- 
toapira pomona developed periodic ophthal- 
mia after an incubation period of one year 
and two years, respectively. Attempts to 
culture leptospiras from the blood, urine, 
and eye of 1 of these horses and from the 
affected eyes and other organs of 5 addi- 
tional horses with periodic ophthalmia were 
unsuccessful. This does not lend support to 
the theory that leptospiras are the etiologi- 
cal agent in periodic ophthalmia, such evi- 
dence being primarily serological, Six cases 
of experimentally produced L. pomona in- 
fection in mature horses were characterized 
by a transient hemolytic anemia, with ic- 
terus in the more severely affected animals. 
All recovered without apparent residual 
damage. Blood cultures were positive only 
during the first two or three days of the 
three- to five-day febrile period. The organ- 
isms were not recovered from the kidneys 
except in 2 horses destroyed immediately 
after the febrile period.—Cornell Vet., Jan., 


1955. 


Signs of Equine Infectious Anemia. 
Sublingual petechiae were found in 19 of 
21 horses with equine infectious anemia, 
10 having fewer than 50 petechiae and 7 
having more than 200. Similar petechiae 
were found in 6 of 15 horses with other in- 
fections.Vet, Bull., Jan., 1955. 


Periodic Ophthalmia and Onchocerca. 
In Austria, the microfilariae of Onchocerca 
cervicalis were found in the eyes of 78 of 
102 horses affected with periodic ophthal- 
mia and in 9 of 75 horses in which the adult 
parasite was found in the ligamentum 
nuchae.-Vet. Bull., Feb., 1955. 


Whole Blood Therapy for 
Anaplasmosis 

Seven mature Jersey cows at the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, which 
had been experimentally infected with an- 
aplasmosis, were given daily from the on- 
set of symptoms, whole blood transfusions 
of 1,500 to 1,850 ec. each. There was no ap- 
parent benefit. Four of the 7 (57%) died 
in two to four days, which closely parallels 
the mortality in untreated cases. The in- 
cubation periods were twenty-seven to 
thirty-two days. On the first day of treat- 
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ment, the hematocrit ranged from 9.5 to 
12.0. Three of the 4 cows which died were 
completely off feed.—Southwest. Vet., Fall, 


1954. 


Anaplasmosis Immunization 

In the Belgium Congo, 3 calves free of 
Anaplasma marginale before and after 
splenectomy were inoculated with Ana- 
plasma centrale, the inoculum also contain- 
ing Theileria mutans. When blood from 
these calves was injected into 8,456 cattle, 
all were protected against A. marginale 
infection.—-Vet. Bull., Dec., 1954. 


Giving Proteins with Antibiotics 

The administration of foreign protein 
(parenteral) simultaneously with antibiotic 
therapy is a valuable adjunct. Many cases 
whose response to penicillin is sluggish give 
a rapid and dramatic response with the ad- 
dition of foreign protein therapy.-W™m. H. 
Wright, D.V.M., New York. 


Feline "Distemper" and Antibiotics 

The misleading term “feline distemper” 
is loosely used to cover several conditions: 
a virus gastroenteritis; infectious agranu- 
locytosis; a contagious respiratory infec- 
tion, probably caused by a virus; and in- 
fectious laryngoenteritis, also probably 
caused by a virus. Symptomatic treatment 
over a three-year period was ineffective. 
Streptomycin produced good results when 
given orally but not when given intramuscu- 
larly. Aureomycin® given orally had little 
effect.—Vet. Bull., Feb., 1955. 


Control of the Swine Kidney Worm 
Pigs developed kidney worm (Stephanu- 
rus dentatus) infestation after being fed 
earthworms which had been exposed to 
kidney worm larvae. This parasite is usu- 
ally acquired by swine swallowing the 
larvae or by their lying on contaminated 
ground, the body heat stimulating the lar- 
vae so they penetrate the skin. The larvae 
are sensitive to dryness or low temper- 
atures so their preservation and transfer- 
ence may be aided by earthworms which 
also serve as intermediate hosts for some 
lungworms.—Agric. Res., Jan., 1955. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 
Radiograph Offered for Your Study and Diagnosis 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, the JOURNAL publishes this 
month, and will continue to do so for the next several issues, a case history and 
accompanying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below — then turn the page > 


» 


History —A 15-year-old male dog of mixed breed 


had been off feed for a week, unable to get com 


fortable, and had evinced pain in the abdominal 
region upon handling. Rediographs (fig. | and 2) 

. were made and 4 large mass was noted in the region 


of the stomach. An operation was recommended 


Figure 2 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


A laparotomy was performed and a well-encapsulated hematoma 13 by 7 by 


7 cm. was found adhered to the liver and peritoneum. It was removed and the dog 


made a good recovery. 


Fig. 3—Encapsulated he- 

matoma removed from the 

abdominal cavity of the 

dog, radiographs of which 

are shown on the preced- 
ing page. 


Our readers are invited to submit case histories, radiographs, and diagnoses 


of interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 


This case was submitted by Dr. William C, Banks, of the veterinary hospital 


at Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas. 
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Incidence of Canine Dioctophymiasis (Giant Kidney Worm 
Infection) with a Summary of Cases in North America 


FRANK A. EHRENFORD, Ph.D., and THOMAS B. SNODGRASS, D.V.M. 


New Augusta and Zionsville, Indiana 


THE GIANT kidney worm, Dioctophyma 
renale, is an important parasite for several 
reasons, among those being: its host path- 
ogenicity, its widespread host and geo- 
graphical distribution, its canine and com- 
mercial mink problems, and a rare zoonosis 
of human medical interest. 

The incidence of infection in other hosts 
is unknown and in man and the dog is im- 
perfectly known. The records on infection 
in dogs do not accurately reflect the true in- 
cidence, because the reports cover limited 
cases from restricted geographical areas. 

No successful treatment except surgical 
intervention is known. Control measures 
rely entirely on prophylaxis which consists 
of prohibiting the consumption of raw or 
improperly cooked fresh-water fish, par- 
ticularly the catfish (Ameiuridae) of North 
America. 

It is probable that many infections in 
mammals result in a biological blind alley 
for the parasite, especially when one or sev- 
eral of the same sex are present in the ab- 
dominal cavity, or when an accidental host 
is involved. Because of its peculiarities this 
helminth will persist as a zoological and 
parasitological curiosity. 


CASE REPORTS 


Five cases of D. renale were observed by 
the co-author (T.B.S.). In 2 cases, unfortu- 
nately, no estimates of pathological changes 
were made. However, in each case 1 adult 
worm was found in the abdominal cavity 
of the dogs. Data are presented on the other 
3 cases 

Case 3.—-On Aug. 8, 1953, upon necropsy, 
a 6-month-old male Cocker Spaniel from 
Ohio showed a severe peritonitis and a se- 
verely inflamed mesentery. The kidneys ap- 
peared normal. The liver was largely de- 
faced with eroded, irregular slits about 1 
inch long, with other areas covered by a 
conspicuous serofibrinous clot. Three adult 

Dr. Ehrenford is parasitologist and Dr. Snodgrass is 
veterinarian with the Pitman-Moore Co., New Augusta and 
Zionsville, Ind. 


The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of 
Mrs. Leona Prat, Mr. Leon Wilson, and Mr. Jack Smith 
an obtaining data. 


female D. renale were found measuring 
86.2 cm. by 10 mm. and 76.2 cm, by 10 mm 
(one broken) and weighing 44.0, 46.5, and 
10.0 Gm., respectively (measured after 
death in 70% alcohol) 

Case 4.--An 18-month old part-Shepherd 
male from Kentucky was necropsied on 
Nov. 11, 1953. Moderate peritonitis and a 
moderately inflamed mesentery were seen 
The capsule of the right kidney had a 6-mm 
perforation which was discharging a sero 
sanguineous exudate. The liver showed sev 
eral eroded slits and a few small areas cov 
ered with a conspicuous serofibrinous clot 
Only 1 adult female D. renale was found, 
measuring 88.7 cm. by 10 mm. (maximum 
width) (35.5 by 0.4 in.) and weighing 76.1 
Gm, (2.6 oz.) alive 

Case 5.—A_ 1-year-old part-Shepherd 
female from Ohio upon necropsy, April 12, 
1954, showed moderate peritonitis and a 
severely inflamed mesentery. The kidneys 
were normal in appearance, but the liver 
showed several eroded slits and several 
areas covered with a serofibrinous clot. One 
adult female D. renale, 93.7 em, by 10 mm. 
(alive), was found 

In these 5 animals, there were no gross 
signs of parasitism. The gross pathological 
lesions described at necropsy agree well 
with several others reported.'” 

A total of 57 recorded cases were sum- 
marized by Underwood and Wright,'” and 
Meyer and Whitter'* resummarized adding 
26 new cases. These 83 cases came from: 
Iowa, Canada, South Carolina, New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, a western state (coyote), 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky. In addition, Dikmans'’ reported 
cases in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Table 1 summarizes cases not in- 
cluded by Underwood and Wright'® and 
Meyer and Whitter.’* These combined data 
give a total of 121 canine cases cited in the 
literature. 

Observations on the incidence of canine 
dioctophymiasis have varied widely (0.29% 
to 37%). Present data (table 2) indicate a 
much lower incidence than heretofore re- 
ported. 
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TABLE |—Cases of Canine Dioctophymiasis Not Shown in the Summaries of Underwood and 
Wright (1934)" and Meyer and Whitter (1750)” 


Author 


Wislocks (1919)" 

Schwarte (1925)"° 

Sules (1925) 

Wrogaht 

Wrght (19455)°' re Crowe (1907)° 
Wright (1955)"* re Riley (1916)'* 
Moore and Schooley (1949)'"" 
Koutz (1944)" 

Meyer and Whitter (1950) 
Coopernder (1952) 

Cooperrider, Robinson, and Staton (1954)' 
Senter (1954)' 

McGilvray and Brown (1955)"' 
Ehrenford and Snodgrass 


Total 


DISCUSSION 

The 121 cases of D. renale represent an 
unknown total of dogs examined, except as 
indicated in table 2. It would appear that 
the 0.003 per cent represents a truer inci- 
dence than has been indicated by previous 
surveys. This opinion is supported by ob- 
servations on dogs coming from nine states 
in the Ohio and Mississippi drainage sys- 
tem (Ehrenford*). Also, since infected dogs 
have previously been reported from this 
region, present data are derived from an 
area known to be positive for D. renale. 

The examination of urine and observa- 
tions at necropsy are the only methods 
available for the diagnosis of D. renale. 
However, necropsy is the most compre- 
hensive approach since it reveals the pres- 
ence of adult worms, while urinalysis only 
shows the presence of egg-laying females 
in the kidney. 

Dioctophyma renale occurs in a variety of 
fish-eating mammals, even herbivores, and 
has a worldwide distribution. Woodhead** 
explained the life cycle of D. renale by 
showing that branchiobdellids, which are 
commensal on crayfish, and the catfish are 
first and second intermediate hosts, re- 
spectively, From this study, strong evidence 
developed to show that wild fish-eating 
carnivores such as mink are normal defini- 
tive hosts, while dogs and other hosts are 
abnormal hosts. In support of the idea that 
mink are normal hosts are the data that 
larger numbers of D. renale are found in 
mink than in dogs. The worms are smaller 
in mink, but they are usually located in the 
kidney, permitting passage of eggs in 
aquatic situations containing the appro- 
priate intermediate hosts. In the dog, how- 
ever, the worms are found in smaller num- 


Number Localuy 

19 viaryland 

District of Columbia 
l Maryland 

1 South Carolina 

1 Maryland 

Unknown 

North Carolina 

4 (ova seen) Ohio 
Kentucky 


4 Creorgia 

i North Carolina 
i Tennessee 

Canada 

5 Ohio, Kentucky 


bers (not infrequently a single worm), are 
much larger, and are usually found free in 
the abdominal cavity, hence the eggs do not 
pass out of the host. 

The incidence of D. renale in wild mink 


TABLE 2—Incidence of Canine Dioctophymiasis as 
Found by Several Authors 


No. of dogs Infected 

Author cxaamined dogs (%) 
Sommer in 1895 (Wislocki”) so* 2.0 
Hall (1917)° 67* 4.0 
Wislocki (1919)" 4,200* 0.47 
Brown and Sheldon (1940) sa* 47.0 
Koutz (1944) 1 486% 0.29 

Ehrentord and Snodgrass 131,152* 0.004 


*Examined by necropsy, tExamined by fecal flotation. 


appears to confirm the status of mink as the 
primary definitive host. Of a relatively 
small number of mink examined, Woodhead 
and MecNeil*' found 8.6 per cent infected, 
and Sealander'* found 2.5 per cent infected. 
Nevertheless, as a reservoir of enzootic 
dioctophymiasis, mink appear to be ideally 
suited. Their fish-eating habits (Cahalane*) 
are conducive to receiving the pre-adult 
stages of D. renale from catfish. In addi- 
tion, the distribution of canine infections 
falls well within the distribution range of 
mink (Burt*). 

Certain substantial gaps in our knowl- 
edge exist; the catfish may not be the only 
secondary intermediate host, i.e., along 
coastal or arctic regions, mink is presuma- 
bly the primary definitive host (other pos- 
sible secondary reservoirs might be skunks, 
martens, and otters since D. renale has 
been recovered from these fish-eaters). En- 
zootic foci of canine infections are ill- 
defined at present. There is need for more 
field data on the incidence of D. renale in 
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wild fish-eating mammals, on the larval in- 
cidence in fish intermediate hosts, and on 
canine cases to clarify this interesting eco- 
logical problem and also to delineate areas 
of potential danger for human infection 
Data on canine cases point to the conclu- 
sion that, by reason of his fishing habits, 
close association with his dog, and the con- 
comitant presence of appropriate intermedi- 
ate and reservoir hosts, man is solely re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of canine 
infections of D. renale. It follows then, 
from the life history data of the parasite 
that dogs and man are accidentally infected 
by disturbing the normal enzootic cycle 


SUM MARY 


1) Five new cases of canine dioctophymi- 
asis (gaint kidney worm infection) are re- 
ported. 

2) A total of 121 cases of canine diocto- 
phymiasis have been recorded in North 
America. 

3) The incidence of canine dioctophymi- 
asis in one large sampling is 0.003 per cent. 
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Rabies in Nonsanguivorous Bats 

A survey conducted in 
bats of Texas has established that the 
Mexican free-tailed bat (Tadarida 
cana) is a host for the virus of rabies and 
that extensive inapparent infections occur 
in this species. This is indicated by the de- 
velopment of neutralizing antibodies for 
the virus, and is considered the result of 
naturally acquired inapparent infections 
The investigation was undertaken on a 
military reservation because of a malady 
afflicting the bats Oct. 1, 1954 


nonsanyulivorous 


Science, 


Tularemia via Alimentary Infection 
Tularemia was reported for the first time 
in western Europe in two patients. A game 
warden had a cutaneoglandular infection 
from a contusion on the hand. Abdominal 
symptoms were predominant in the second 
patient who apparently had been infected 


by eating an inadequately cooked hare pie 
Treatment with aureomycin® was effective 
J.Am.M.A., Feb. 19, 


in both cases. 1955 
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The Effect of a Low Protein Ration in 
Hog Cholera Immunization 


D. E. RODABAUGH, D.V.M., and CECIL ELDER, D.V.M., M.S. 


Columbia, Missouri 


THERE HAS BEEN evidence of increasing 
difficulty in establishing strong immunity 
against hog cholera. Various reasons have 
been given to explain immunity failures in 
herds of hogs that were thought to have 
been adequately protected. With new em- 
phasis being placed on the eradication of 
hog cholera, it was thought a controlled 
investigation of some of the factors believed 
to interfere with development of strong 


immunity should be carried out. 

One of the factors which is said to inter- 
fere with the development of strong im- 
munity to hog cholera is a protein deficiency 
in pigs at the time of vaccination. There 


have been frequent allusions in the litera- 
ture to the necessity of providing ample 
protein in the ration of swine to be vacci- 
nated against hog cholera,’ and many 
practicing veterinarians have advised their 
clients that swine on a low protein ration 
are to be regarded as “poor vaccination 
risks.”” However, there has been a dearth 
of controlled experimental evidence reported 
which would definitely establish the neces- 
sity of providing adequate levels of this 
nutrient prior to hog cholera immuniza- 
tion. 

Probably the most extensive work that has been 
done along this line in recent years was reported 
by Cannon.” In working with rats, he reported 
that those being fed a ration adequate in every 
dietary essential except protein were more sus 
ceptible to induced infections and could not be im- 
munized against infectious agents as effectively as 
could well-nourished rats. In another report,’ Can- 
non explains that he believes prolonged malnutri- 
tion has an adverse effect upon phagocytic activity, 
and that antibody formation is restricted because 
of decreased globulin synthesis. Smith,” Raffel,” and 
others have supported this view. 

A semewhat opposite view has been expressed 
by Gell” and Schneider."’ Both reported from their 
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observations that a severe and prolonged protein 
deficiency was necessary to interfere with antibody 
production. The inference was that such a severe 
deficiency would not exist under natural conditions. 
In an effort to establish the importance of pro- 
tein in the immunization process, an experiment 
was set up to compare the immunity of pigs vac- 
cinated while on a high protein ration plus pasture 
with those on a ration as low in protein as might 
feasibly be provided under farm conditions. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The general plan followed was two divide sows 
am breeding time into two lots. The sows of lot 1, 
referred to as the pasture lot, were provided with 
a ration as nearly complete as could be devised and 
given access to bluegrass pasture. The sows of lot 
2, referred to as the drylot, were fed a ration 
consisting of 95 parts ground yellow corn and § 
parts linseed oil meal plus a mineral mixture of 
equal parts of steamed bone meal, ground lime- 
stone, and salt. The sows in this lot were not 
allowed access to pasture but were kept on a small 
plot of ground which was practically devoid of all 
vegetation. Sows of each lot were kept on these 
same rations throughout gestation and lactation. 
The pigs of each lot were weaned each year at 
approximately 8 weeks of age but were continued 
on the same ration as that of their mothers. Two 
weeks after weaning, all pigs were vaccinated 
against hog cholera with various products available 
for hog cholera immunization. Thirty days after 
vaccination, all pigs were placed on a_ well-bal- 
anced fattening ration. Ninety days after vaccina- 
tion, the immunity of all pigs was challenged by 
the injection of 4 ml. of fresh hog cholera virus 
intramuscularly. Daily temperature recordings and 
observations were made on all pigs for two weeks 
following challenge. At least 2 cholera-susceptible 
pigs were challenged at the same time to establish 
potency of the virus. 


RESULTS 


In 1951, the first year of the experiment, 
9 sows were used to produce a total of 56 
pigs for immunization purposes (table 1) 
The immunizing agent used was antiserum 
and virus given according to the manufac- 
turers’ recommended minimum dosages. 
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There were no losses in either lot following 
challenge. Temperature charts showed an 
average increase of 1.3 degrees (F.) in 
both lots on the third day after injection 
but this receded on the fourth and fifth 
days. The average daily temperatures of 
the drylot pigs were approximately 0.8 de- 


TABLE !—Hog Cholera Immunization Trials (195!) 


Lot l 

balanced Lot 2 

ration & low protein Con- 

pasture in drylot trols 
No. pigs vaccinated 22 “a 0 
No. pigs challenged 22 29° 2 
Survived challenge 22 2” 0 
Died of cholera 0 0 2 
Pigs with temp 
of 105 F. or higher 
following challenge 5 16 2 


*Five pigs died from causes not connected with vaccina- 
tron 


grees higher than those of the pasture lot 
throughout the challenge period, which 
probably accounts for the greater number 
of pigs in the drylot showing temperatures 
of 105.0 F. or higher as indicated in table 
1. This higher average temperature has 
been explained on a physiological basis’ 
and may not have any significance in so far 
as immunity is concerned. 

In the second year of the experiment 
(1952), each lot of pigs was divided into 
three groups, making possible the use of 
two of the newer types of vaccine on the 
market (table 2). Groups A and D received 
antiserum and virus as in the preceding 
year; groups B and E received a modified 
virus vaccine of porcine origin designed to 
be used with 15 ml. of antiserum; and 
groups C and F received a single dose of 
modified virus vaccine of rabbit origin. It 
was thought the use of a single dose of 
vaccine would provide an opportunity to 


and pasture 


TABLE 2—Hog Cholera Immunization Trials (1952) 


Lot —balanced ration 
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evaluate the possibility of a boost in body 
protein which might have been provided 
by the use of antiserum in the first year's 
tests. Following challenge, all groups of 
pigs showed temperature rises on the third 
and seventh days. There was again a higher 
average temperature in the drylot pigs of 
all groups over those in the pasture lot 
Five pigs in group F and 2 in group C 
which died following challenge showed typi- 
cal symptoms and lesions of hog cholera 

In the third year (1953), the pigs of each 
lot were again divided into three groups 
(table 3). Groups A and D received anti- 
serum and virus with a maximum of 15 ml 
of antiserum. Groups B and E received a 
single dose of vaccine of rabbit origin plus 
15 ml. of antiserum, This vaccine was 
manufactured by a different company than 
that used in 1952. Groups C and F were 
vaccinated with this vaccine alone. Four 
pigs were left untreated and maintained in 
the same pens with groups B, E, C, and F 
to check on possible contact with virus in 
these groups, which might stimulate fur- 
ther immunity. There was no evidence of 
illness in these 4 pigs during the feeding 
period. Two of them were then used as con 
trols to test the virulence of the challenging 
virus. 

Following challenge, the pigs of groups 
A and D showed little temperature response 
although 1 pig in each group showed a tem- 
perature of 105.0 F. or higher, but for only 
one day out of the entire test period, The 
pigs of group B showed little evidence of 
reaction from the challenge and their tem- 
peratures remained normal except for 1 pig 
with a temperature of over 105.0 F. on the 
third day after challenge but with no in- 
crease on the seventh day. The pigs of 
group E developed a noticeable reaction 


Lot 2—low protem 
in drylot 


Group A Group B Group Group D Group I Group t 
Serum Vaccine Serum Vaccine 
and and Vaccine and and Vaccine 
virus serum alone virus serum alone Controls 
No. pigs vaccinated 2 16 16 15 is 16 
No. pigs challenged 23 16 16 14° 12¢ 1s ‘ 
Survived challenge 23 16 4 14 12 10 0 
Died of cholera 7) 0 2 0 0 5 ‘ 
Pigs showing temp. of 
105 F. or higher 
following challenge i) 6 3 5 6 9 ‘ 


*One pig died from causes 
with vaccination 


not connected with vaccination, *Three pigs died from causes not connected 
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TABLE 3-—Hog Cholera Immunization Trials (1953) 


Loc 1—balanced ration 
and pasture 
Group A Group B 
Vaccine 
and 
serum 


Serum 

and 

virus 

No. pigs vaccinated 20 21 

No. pigs challenged 20 21 

Survived challenge 20 21 

Died of cholera 0 0 
Pigs showing temp 
of 105 F. of higher 

following challenge 1 ! 


from causes not connected with 


and anorexia on the 


died 
weakness 


*One pig 
diarthea 


following challenge. Their average tempera- 
ture jumped to 104.3 F. on the third day 
after challenge and 104.2 F. on the fourth 
day. Thereafter, it receded sharply until 
the seventh day, at which time it showed a 
slight rise of 0.7 degrees. The early tem- 
perature rise was accompanied by scouring, 
weakness, and anorexia in some of the pigs 
However, there were no death losses and 
affected pigs recovered rapidly. The pigs in 
groups C and F showed no unusual reaction 
following challenge. Some of the pigs in 
group F developed a temporary temperature 
increase on approximately the seventh day 
but there was no other evidence of illness. 

Further work was carried on during 1954 
with a single dose of vaccine of rabbit 
origin and the vaccine plus 15 ml. of anti- 
serum. The basic plan of placing all pigs 
on a balanced fattening ration thirty days 
following vaccination was altered by con 
tinuing approximately one half of the pigs 
of both the rations as their 
mothers for forty-five days after vaccina 
tion and submitting them to challenge at 
that time, This to evaluate the 
effect of low vitality and malnutrition upon 


lots on same 


was done 


Group 


Vaccine 
alone 


vaccination 
third and fourth days after challenge, followed by rapid recovery 


Lot 2—low protem 
in drylot 


Group D Group t Group E 
V accine 
and 
serum 
2i 
21 
21+ 
0 


Serum 
and 


virus 


Vaccine 


alone Controls 


il 


*Temperatures averaged over 104 F., with 


the ability to withstand challenge. The re- 
maining pigs were handled in the usual 
manner (table 4). Susceptible pigs were 
kept in the same with the various 
groups to determine if there was any ex- 
virus during the intervening 


pens 


posure to 
period. 
There was little reaction in the pasture 
groups A and B from challenge at forty-five 
days after vaccination. The 2 pigs with 
temperatures of 105.0 F. or higher each 
showed this for a single day, on the third 
and seventh day, respectively. Groups E and 
F of the drylot pigs showed somewhat more 
reaction but of a temporary nature. The pig 
listed as dying in group F showed lesions 
of severe malnutrition with complications, 
rather than those of typical hog cholera. 
The 2 control pigs died on the fifteenth and 
sixteenth days, and showed 
lesions of hog cholera with complications. 


respect ively, 


Seven pigs in groups C and D, challenged 
at ninety days, showed a temporary reac 


tion as indicated by temperature curves 
Some of this may be discounted because of 
an erysipelas flare-up in some of the pigs 


at the beginning of the challenge period. 


TABLE 4—Hog Cholera Immunization Trials (1954) 


Lot | 
Challenged 45 
days after 
vaccmation 
Croup A Group B 


Serum 


Group 


Vaccine and Vaccine 


alone vaccme alone 


No. pigs vaccinated , 9 9 
No. pigs challenged 19 19 
Survived challenge 19 
Died of cholera 0 
Pigs showing temp 
of 105 FP. of higher 
following challenge 


causes not connected 


cination 


pe died trom 


weakness, and anorexia 


balanced ration and pasture Lot 2 
Challenged 90 
days after 
vaccination 
Group D 
Serum 
and 


vaccine 


with vaccination 


**Evidence of severe malnutrition rather than typical hog cholera 


low protem in drylot 


Challenged 90 
days after 


Challenged 45 
days after 
vaccination vaccimation 


Group E Group F Group G Group H 
Serum 
and 


vaccine 


Serum 


Vaccine and Vaccine 


alone vaccine slone 
16 
144 
14% 


causes not connected with vac- 


wo pigs died from 
tSeveral showed severe reactions with diarrhea, 
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21 
21 2 
21 0 
0 2 
ae 0 4 2 
. 
Controls 
3 12 
13 12 ‘ 
13 12 0 
0 0 0 i** 2 
. 
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Several pigs in groups G and H developed 
severe reactions to challenge, characterized 
by scouring, weakness, and anorexia. The 
pigs that died during the challenge period 
showed typical lesions of hog cholera. Two 
control pigs inoculated at the same time 
died on the eighth and twelfth day, re- 
spectively. 
DISCUSSION 

From the results obtained, it seems ap- 
parent that the feeding of sows and their 
pigs on a ration grossly deficient in protein 
did not prevent immunization of the pigs 
against hog cholera when vaccinated with 
antiserum and virus, Differences in average 
temperatures of pasture lot and drylot pigs 
were not significant 
in relation to immunity. 

The of modified virus 
either alone or in conjunction with small 
doses of antiserum, showed some variation 
in protective ability. With one exception 
(1952 trials), death losses and clinical 
symptoms resulting from challenge occurred 
only in the pigs on low protein rations 
This would seem to indicate that these pigs 
failed to become solidly immunized because 
of a deficiency of protein or some other ele- 
ment deficient in the ration provided. On 
the other hand, only a relatively small per- 
centage of pigs on the low protein ration 
were visibly affected, the majority surviv- 
ing challenge with nothing more than a 
temporary temperature This would 
indicate that some other factor or factors 
must have involved in the few pigs 
failing to become solidly immunized, How 
ever, such factors may have been agyra- 
vated by the deficient ration provided. 

Results obtained when pigs were chal- 
lenged at forty-five days after vaccination 
and while still being fed a deficient ration 
were inconclusive. The commercial virus 
used to challenge these pigs was not the 
same brand as had been used previously 


considered especially 


use vaccines, 


rise. 


been 


and appeared to lack virulence; the control 
pigs seemed to be mildly affected and did 
not succumb until the fifteenth and six 
teenth after injection of the 
Perhaps this part of the experiment should 
be repeated, and the study of other factors 
which may be involved should be continued 


days virus 
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Condensed Whale Solubles as Feeds 


In Australia where seasonal shortayes 
of meat occur, a by-product of the reduc 
tion of whale into whale meal 


was tried as a protein substitute, This ma 


CATCUSSECS 


terial containing only incidental solids was 
and concentrated thick 
viscous fluid. It wags mixed with coarsely 
ground grain, dried, and reground, It made 
a satisfactory replacement for meat meal 
for pigs and poultry and did not taint their 
flesh J Agri South Nov., 
1954 


acidified into a 


Auatralia, 


Mink Farmers Wary of Stilbestrol 


sSecause of past production losses when 
the offal of stilbestrol-treated chickens was 
fed to mink, the Committee on Research of 
the National Board of Fur Farm Organiza 


recommended that tripe from 
mink feed until re 


tiological tests of the 


tions has 


cattle be avoided as 
search is completed 

meat and 
cattle at Iowa State College showed no de- 
However, it 


viscera from the hormone-fed 
tectable residue of stilbestrol 
is feared that some hormone may adhere to 
the tripe which now is fed in large quanti 
Nat. Fur Neu a, Fe h., 1955 


ties 
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Blindness Due to Vitamin A Deficiency 
Vitamin A deficiency appears to have 
been the cause of considerable blindness in 
beef cattle in Alberta. Ophthalmoscopic ex- 
amination revealed degenerative changes 
and edema of the optic papillae in 2 animals 
and, in 1, dissection of the optic nerve dis- 
closed constrictions of the nerves where 
they passed through the optic foramen. The 
hay fed usually was not of high quality. 
However, blindness has occurred where the 
alfalfa was of fair quality.Canad. J. 
Comp. Med, and Vet. Sei., Feb., 1955. 


Modern Feeding Plans for Young Pigs 
questionnaire from 1,400 
lowa farmers indicate that 78% per cent 
feed a creep or starter formula to their 
young pigs. Of this group, the feeding was 
started when the pigs were than 10 
days old by 18 per cent, when 10 to 14 
days old by 4% per cent, and when 15 to 
24 days old by 21 per cent. The pigs were 
weaned when 3 to 6 weeks old by 12 per 
cent, when 6 to & weeks old by 33 per cent, 
% to 9 weeks by 42 per cent, and when 9 
weeks or older by about 13 per cent. 
Wallace’s Farmer, Dee. 18, 1954. 


Answers to a 


less 


Fertilizer Increases Plant Fluorine 


By heavy fertilization of a nonfluorine 
soil with Tennessee brown rock phosphate 
containing 3.6 per cent fluorine, the fluo- 
rine content of corn was increased 6 times 
and of camellia leaves 11 times. Rats 22 
to 90 days old on these feeds gained more 
weight than the controls, their bones were 
more normally calcified, and they were less 
affected by dental caries; however, some 
developed fluorosis of the incisors. In a 
similar manner the iodine content of plants 
was increased by the application of 1 Ib. 
of potassium iodine per acre.._J. Agric, and 
Food Chem., Jan., 1955, 


Magnesium Deficiency in Calves 
Magnesium is required for growth, re- 


production, and the prevention of grass 
tetany. When a synthetic fluid, adequate in 
all essentials except magnesium, was fed to 
7 baby calves, they developed signs of de- 
ficiency such as a peculiar carriage of the 
head and ears, hypersensitivity, twitching 
of the skin, apprehensiveness, tremors, 
frothing at the mouth, and in five to seven 
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weeks convulsions and death. Necropsies 
revealed hemorrhages in the heart and kid- 
ney. Controls given 19 mg. of magnesia per 
100 mil. of the synthetic milk remained 
normal. 

A calf’s requirement is estimated at 16 
to 18 mg. of magnesium per 100 ml, of milk 
which is considerably higher than the 7 to 
10 mg. usually found in cow’s milk. 
Nutr. Rev., Jan., 1955. 


Effect of Growth Hormones on Swine 

Decades of selection of swine to increase 
their rate of gain may have developed 
strains which produce more of the growth 
hormone of the anterior pituitary gland, as 
indicated by a difference in the growth hor- 
mone secretions in fast- and slow-growing 
animals. To test this theory, pigs were in- 
jected daily with thyrotropic and gonado- 
tropic hormones from the time they 
weighed about 100 lb. to past 220 lb. The 
injected pigs had a lower dressing percent- 
age and less fat deposit but a higher protein 
and moisture content than did control pigs. 
Apparently the hormenes stimulated the 
“true growth” of the animals.—J. Anim. 
Sci., Feb., 1955. 


Penicillin Relieves Cobalt Deficiency 

Two sheep, raised and fed entirely on 
a cobalt-deficient farm, were given 50,000 
units of penicillin daily for five weeks. 
After three weeks, both began to eat more 
concentrates and to gain as they would 
had cobalt or vitamin B been fed. The pen- 
icillin is assumed to have affected the rumen 
flora so that the bacterial synthesis of 
vitamin B,. was increased.-Vet. Bull., Dec., 


1954. 


Feeding High Levels of Antibiotics. 
When aged rats were continually fed 
streptomycin and terramycin® at levels of 
0.02 and 0.04 per cent, respectively, their 
life span was shortened by 10 per cent. 
This level supplied 10 to 12 mg. per pound 
of body weight which is many times the 
level used for growth stimulation.—The 
Feed Bag, Jan., 1955. 

Vitamin A and Avian Coccidiosis.—When 
vitamin A was fed to 102 vitamin-deficient 
cockerels, their resistance to Eimeria ten- 
ella infection was increased over that of 
42 deficient pen mates.—Vet. Bull., Jan., 


1955. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Major Annual Challenge 


The nation’s largest crop of an annual 
type in the livestock field is swine, a crop 
which is now reaching its peak; and its 
most potent livestock killer is hog cholera, 
a disease to which the pig crop is born sus- 
ceptible or, if the dams were immune, be- 
comes susceptible at about 4 weeks of age. 
Therefore, annually about now, the veter- 
inarian with a swine practice is faced with 
a major challenge. 

With any disease a prompt, accurate di- 
agnosis is important; with hog cholera it 
is imperative. When faced with 1 or more 
sick pigs in a cholera-susceptible herd, and 
unfortunately an occasional herd is yet or 
again susceptible even if vaccinated, the 
diagnosticians first concern must be 
cholera. To fail to at consider and 
eliminate the possibility of the disease be- 
ing cholera is like playing Russian roulette 
with one’s professional reputation as well 


once 


1650 


as with the owner's property. A wrong di 
agnosis May mean days later an 
entire herd sick, and in two or 
three weeks an empty hog lot 
cholera’s slow, relentless course and the 
slow burn of the owner, his friends and 
neighbors, no error in diagnosis could be 
more embarrassing. 

Being a slowly developing, as well as a 


several 
another 
Because of 


relatively lesionless disease, cholera, until 


its later stages, is easily confused with 
other septicemias and even with some in 
toxications, It also can be masked by con 
current diseases, In addition, cholera seems 
to have developed in recent years some com 
plicating features and atypical forms, pos 
sibly to different strains of the virus 
whether they be called 


or by some other name 


due 
variants, mutants, 


(For 


on a related disease, African swine fever, 


information 


1500 
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1200 


900 
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Ohio report, 1953; 
— — — Ten-year 


oss in tons of pork, 


Graph | — The seasonal prevalence of swine erysipelas is shown in these strikingly similar curves 
The Ohio curve indicates individual cases (numbers on the left) reported by Ohio practitioners in 
1953. The lowa curve shows the herds affected (numbers on the right) totaled for each month in 
one practice (writer's) from 1941 to 1950 inclusive; it includes no chronic erysipelas. The pork 
loss curve indicates the tons of pork (numbers on the right) which would have been lost in ten 
years had the affected animals in the lowa practice died. The prevalence of the disease in June 

and October is marked. 
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see the JOURNAL, April, 1955: 313, and this 
issue, pp. 389-391.) 

Of the septicemic swine diseases which 
must be differentiated from cholera, sal- 
monellosis, and others which may occur 
sporadically, can be confusing, but the most 
common disease in this category is the 
acute form of swine erysipelas. 

Swine erysipelas in itself can be most 
puzzling. None of our common animal dis- 
eases is more variable or unpredictable. For 
practical purposes, the acute and chronic 
forms of erysipelas might well be consid- 
ered as relatively distinct diseases. Except 
for their etiology, they are about as differ- 
ent as anthrax and certain nutritional de- 


ficiencies. 


DIFFERENTIATING CHOLERA FROM 


ERYSIPELAS 

With swine erysipelas appearing in new 
areas while hog cholera seems to be decreas- 
ing, some of the younger practitioners may 
be confronted with the problem of differ- 
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entiating between these two diseases with- 
out the benefit of experience with either 
of them. Table 1 may therefore be helpful. 

The history, symptoms, and lesions when 
considered together are usually quite indic- 
ative of the proper diagnosis but occasion- 
ally are misleading. The only positive sign 
of erysipelas is the urticarial wheals over 
the back. On the other hand, the only posi- 
tive evidence that cholera is not present is 
the recovery after the penicillin and serum 
therapy. It is wise to give this therapy test 
as soon as possible, not only to obtain a 
quick field diagnosis but to save swine that 
might otherwise die in a few hours if 
they do have erysipelas 

Comments on the age distribution of ery- 
sipelas from two experienced laboratory 
diagnosticians indicate that acute erysipelas 
occurs less frequently in young pigs than 
many believe. They strongly advise that an 
“accurate diagnosis” be obtained in such 
cases and that the therapy be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 


TABLE |—Differential Features of Hog Cholera and Swine Eryipelas* 


Cholera 


Erysipelas (acute only? 


Typical Histories 


Fotire herd usually sickens in a tew days, often preceded 


a week or so by | or a few sick. Recovery is rare 


Sudden death of | of many, or they may linger several 


days. Many recover or become chron 


Common Symptoms 


food seems distasteful 
stand and 


Appetite 
Mental state 
hyes—congested 
Gau—slow, wobbly 


think 


depressed 
purulent 


Respiration—normal until pneumonia 


Stwools—constipation for a few days, then d arrhea 


Skin-—purple belly in late stages 


Fat well (75%)** sermusly 

Alert unul sermously ill 

Bright but may be congested 

Active but often “creepy” or back arched and limbs stiff 
from edema 

Often “wheeze due to edema of nares 
to congestion and edema (26%) of lungs 
Normal (74%), diarrhea, often yellowish (6%) 
tron (20%) 
Erythema (55%) 


may be rapid due 
constupa- 


urticaria (6°) 


Common Lesions 


Lymph nodes—variable congestion, often pernpheral 


Unitormly congested (46°), edematous (clear—10°%, ye 


lowish—432% ) 
Exudate in cavities—absent Cobwebs in peritoneal (45%), fluid or coagulated 
(16%) 
Petechia—usual on kidney, lungs, often in larynx, bladder Kidney (20%), stomach (26%), “paint brush” on stomach 
(18%), heare (69%), other organs (15%) 
Gut—usually empty, some inflamed areas, often “button Congested mucosa in stomach (80%), intestine (8%) 
ulcers’ near ileocecal valve 
Kidneys—normal except for petechiae may be like “turkey No change (20%), petechiae (20%), congested (52%) 
CRE marbled’ (18%) 
Spleen—normal unless border infarcts of small hemor No change (18%). uniformly swollen (75%. may be 2 
rhages © % times), irregularly swollen (6%), border infarcts 
(9.5%) 
Therapeutic Diagnosis 
Give sick pigs penicillin (1,000 uniws/ib.) with exther serum 
If cholera——no response If erysipelas—temperature normal and pig improving in 


& «> 24 hours. Full recovery time tends to equal length of 
illness 


{ give hog cholera serum co all >) 


(tf in dowb: and herd is unvaccinated 


*Bricted and revised from The Speculum, Autumn, 1952 

**Percentages shown are averages, including estimates of five diagnostic laboratories and records or 
40 per cent were laboratory-confirmed 

bluish and pale areas (observed in 29% of the field series cases and con- 


218 field necrop 
sies from the writer's practice, of which 

***Marbled indicates alternating, large 
sidered quite diagnostic) 


124 
. 
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One of the observations reported many 
years ago by Van Es was that swine ery- 
sipelas seemed to be most prevalent in the 
summer and fall, reaching peaks in June 
and October. 

Graph 1 shows how astute that observa- 
tion was. It includes the “monthly incidence 
of swine erysipelas for 1953 plotted for &,- 
237 cases reported by Ohio veterinarians” 
(from Animal Disease Trends, Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture), It also shows the 
total number of herds affected in each 
month for ten years (1941-1950) in a north- 
west lowa practice, and the relative month- 
ly losses during that ten years had every 
affected pig died. Because of their greater 
value as shoats, the greatest would 
have been in October. 

This emphasizes the importance of hav 
ing as solid an immunity as possible during 
the fall period. The plan suggested by 
Schuman' of vaccinating gilts about breed- 
ing time with culture (where it is availa- 
ble) 
nursing, then vaccinating the pigs after 
weaning, should give a fairly complete pro- 
tection.—_W. A. A. 


loss 


Present 


Book, 


Schuman, D Suggested Application of 
Knowledge for Control of Swine Erysipelas. Proc 


AVMA (1954): 90 


An Alert to Possible IIl-Effects of 
Synthetic Hormones 
The synthetic hormone, stilbestrol, has 


been approved by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration for use as a growth 
stimulant for food-producing mammals. 
Even though it is made available only on 
a carefully restricted in a supple- 
ment feed with directions for its proper 
use, it will bear watching since it still has 
a potential for injury. The benefits, limita- 
tions, and dangers of this potent hormone 
have fairly well determined in the 
seventeen years since diethylstilbestrol was 
first produced. Like strychnine and many 
other agents, it is an effective, valuable 
drug properly used but 
cause great harm. 
Stilbestrol (15 mg.) 
extensively used in cockerels as a 


basis 


been 


when also can 
implants have been 
“chem- 
ical caponizer,” causing for a limited period 
an atrophy of the gonads, a recession of 
male 
growth rate. There has also been extensive 


characteristics, and an _ increased 


research using this hormone as a growth 
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and serum to protect their pigs while 
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stimulant for several species of meat-pro- 
ducing mammals. As a result, there are 
many reports of remarkable growth respon 
ses without noticeable effects on the re 
productive system. However, this 
been universally true. The feeding to cat 
tle of about 0.017 mg. of the hormone per 
pound of body weight daily for long periods 
has produced excellent results, whereas im- 
plants of 15 mg. in sheep and of 120 mg 
in cattle have produced undesirable estro- 
genic effects and deaths have resulted in 
sheep and swine. However, whether the 
variable results have been due to the prep- 
aration used, the method of use, the dos- 
age, the type of basic ration, or the pecu 
liarities of the individuals or species 
involved is for the The 
rest of us are concerned primarily with 
the general effects 

Since adverse effects have been observed 
in both the and the commercial 
feedlots, it apparently behooves all veter 
inarians to be on the alert. This applies 
practitioners who should be 
only to and 
signs of trouble but also to 
to their feeder clientele 


has not 


experts to say 


research 


especially to 
prepared not recognize deal 
with the first 
give sound advice 
on the use and abuse of this product 

The first vital fact to consider is that 
estrogens occur in variable amounts in the 
feeds of livestock, particularly in 
legume This is evident 
pasture forage 
when given 


natural 
yrowing 
animals on 

little growth 
Grazing on certain plants alone 
can cause great harm. A striking ex 
ample is the oft-mentioned experience in 
Australia ago, 
sheep breeders were besieged with dysto 


plants 
since certain 
make 


estrogens 


response 
most 


several years when many 


cias, dead or weak lambs, everted uteri, and 
sterility which reduced their lamb crop to 
a mere fraction of the normal. The 
was proved to be the estrogen 
content of the newly available, highly nu 
tritious legume subterranean clover 
Perhaps no plant North 
American continent approaches the danger 
point, but estrogens have been identified in 
many plants 


cause 


raised on the 


widely varying quantities in 
and forages, including even Spanish moss 
We need more complete information on this 
subject so that we can better estimate how 
much additional hormone may be safely 
given to animals 

It would 


including a 


ration 
forage 


that animals on a 


proportion of 


seem 


lar ye 


—_— 
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would be in greater danger of injury than 
those being finished for market. The latter, 
especially cattle, are usually confined to a 
drylot and given only small quantities of 
roughage which often is of a relatively poor 
quality and, therefore, presumably would 
contain less estrogen. Others, especially 
lambs as they are often fed in the Middle- 
west, are allowed to range in nearby fields 
to utilize the available roughage. Conceiva- 
bly, certain individuals (perhaps the 
stronger lambs as in enterotoxemia) could 
thus get more than their share of estrogen- 
rich plants and accumulate considerable 
quantities of the hormone. 

That lower plant forms, such as molds, 
could also be a source of estrogen is sug- 
gested by the vulvovaginitis which has oc- 
casionally occurred when female swine are 
fed on moldy or spoiled corn. However, if 
this condition is due to an estrogen, the 
latter could possibly be a product of the 
damaged grain and not of the mold per se. 

The signs of toxicity and the resulting 
pathological changes are apparently quite 
uniform for the various species. Affected 
milk cows have developed persistent pro- 
lapses of the rectum and vagina, nympho- 
mania, and fractures of the pelvis. Feeding 
steers and heifers have shown mammary 
development, elevated sacrums, and even 
the steers have shown an estrous behavior. 
Male feeder lambs have died with rectums 
everted from straining because enlargement 
of the urethra and accessory sex glands has 
prevented micturition. (In one lot, several 
lambs died after receiving two 15-mg. im- 
plants at an interval of seventy days, but 
most of those receiving only one implant 
also showed discomfort and enlarged glands. 

Swine have shown little growth response 
to this hormone, gains even being retarded 
in some. Recently, in England,’ 5 of 18 
castrated male pigs were affected, 3 dying 
in five to eleven days after being fed daily 
0.375 mg. of stilbestrol per pound of body- 
weight, a dosage about 20 times that recom- 
mended for cattle. (These pigs also received 
0.019 mg. of thyroxine per pound of body 
weight, but another pig died similarly when 
fed only 1.2 mg. of stilbestrol per pound of 
body weight.) The 2 pigs which recovered 
were stunted, 


'Taylor, J. H., and Gordon, W. S.: The Effect of Feed- 
ing a Diet Containing Stilbestrol and Thyroxine to Grow- 
ing Pigs with Special Reference to the Toxicity of Stil- 
bestrol. Ver, Rec., 67, (Jan, 15, 1955): 48. 
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The signs of poisoning in the pigs were 
anorexia, cyanosis, persistent straining, ab- 
duction of the rear limbs, tender abdomen, 
incontinence followed by obstruction of the 
urethra, swollen anal region, and everted 
rectum; but the temperatures remained 
normal. 

Necropsies revealed excessive exudate in 
the body cavities, edema of pelvic organs, 
scattered hemorrhages, and an acutely in- 
flamed bladder and urethra. A comparison 
with its control litter mate showed the en- 
largement of organs of one victim to be: 
heart (64%); kidneys (25%); prostate 
(350% ); and seminal vesicles (700% ). Both 
the meat and the urine from these pigs had 
an estrogenic effect when fed or injected 
into rats. 

Careful research has indicated, at least 
in cattle, that apparently there is somewhat 
of a margin between the dose of stilbestrol 
which stimulates growth and that which 
also affects the urogenital system, As re- 
leased for commercial use, this dosage is 
carefully regulated so we need anticipate 
little if any detrimental effects so long as 
the supplement is used as directed. Perhaps 
animals could not or would not eat sufficient 
supplement to cause trouble when the bal- 
ance of their ration had an average estro- 
gen content. However, since we can only 
guess at the estrogen content of a ration 
and since some users are almost certain to 
disregard directions for use of the product, 
we should be on the alert. While hoping for 
the best, should we not be prepared for the 
worst? 


Tuberculosis Sanitorium Closes 

The Trudeau Sanatorium at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., the first private sanitorium for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, terminated 
its patient care facilities on Dec. 1, 1954. 
It was founded in 1884 by Dr. Edward L. 
Trudeau, a sufferer from the disease, and 
in seventy years has treated more than 
12,000 patients. In the past forty years, 
the tuberculosis mortality in the United 
States has dropped from 140 to 12.6 per 
100,000 population, although there still are 
about 20,000 deaths per year.J. Pub. 
Health, Dec., 1954. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Salmonellosis in Poultry in Florida 


Bacteriological examination of 155 chickens 
which reacted two pullorum disease antigen yielded 
67 (43.2%) positive for Salmonella pullorum and 
3 (1.9%) for other Salmonella types. During the 
same period, 434 chickens and turkeys submitted 
for diagnosis of illness yielded 63 (14.5%) Sal- 
monella organisms, of which 35 were S. pullorum. 

Data from three poultry-processing plants re- 
vealed that of 1,244 cultures, 196 (16.0%) were 
positive for salmonella. The highest percentage of 
positive findings was from the edible viscera and 
the table on which edible viscera were wrapped. 
In addition, 507 cloacal swabs from ducks yielded 
Salmonella from 126 (24.8%). A total of 24 
Salmonella serotypes, including one new type, 
were isolated from fowl and from the environment 
of poultry-processing plants.—{Mildred M. Gal- 
ton, Don C. Mackel, A. L. Lewis, W. C. Haire, 
and A. V. Hardy: Salmonellosis in Poultry and 


Poultry-Processing Plants in Florida. Am. ]. Vet. 
Res., 16, (Jan., 1955}: 132-137.} 


Continuous Phenothiazine Therapy for Horses 

A taxonomic analysis was made of the parasitic 
fauna in horses following four years of low-level 
phenothiazine administration. The species of para- 
sites encountered were essentially the same in both 
treated and control animals. These observations 
suggested relative refractoriness to drug action by 
certain species of small strongyles. No action 
against the bots (Gastrophilus intestinalis and G. 
nasalis), the stomach worm (Habronema muscae), 
and the pinworms (Oxyuris equi and Probstmayria 
vivipara) was detected in these observations.—{J. 
H. Drudge, Z. N. Wyant, and G. W.. Elam: Contin- 
uous Phenothiaztine Therapy for Horses. Ul. A 
Taxonomic Study Following Four Years of Treat- 
ment. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 16, (Jan., 1955): 18-21.) 


Anthelmintic Effect of Antimalarial Drugs 

The anthelmintic effect of the antimalarial drugs 
atabrine, camoquin, and paludrine has been 
studied im vitro. Atabrine has been shown to stim- 
ulate Taenia and to inhibit the intestinal move 
ments in dogs. Camoquin stimulated both the 
Taenia and intestines but, in larger doses, in- 
hibited the movement of Ascaris. In this respect, 
paludrine was ineffective against Taenia or As- 
caris, but in larger doses it inhibited the intestinal 
movements.—{A. Sharaf and 1. M. Shibata: In 
Vitro Studies on the Anthelmintic Effect of Some 
Antimalarial Drugs. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 16, (Jan., 
1955): 15-17.} 


Plasma and Milk Tocopherol Levels of Cows 
and Their Foster Calves 


Muscular dystrophy could not be duplicated ex- 
perimentally in calves transferred to cows whose 
own calves had died of this disease. The average 
plasma tocopherol levels of the cows were 252, 
244, and 233 ug./100 ml. The average milk toco- 
pherol levels of the cows were 41.7, 26.8, and 
42.5 wg./100 mil. in corresponding order. The 
newborn calves transferred tw the cows had 
average plasma tocopherol levels, in corresponding 
order, of 78.6, 37.4 and 21.4 »g./100 mi.—{j. W. 
Safford and Karl FP. Swingle: Plasma and Miik 
Tocopherol Levels of Cows Compared with the 
Plasma Tocopherol Levels of Their Poster Calves. 
Am. J]. Vet. Res., 16, (Jan., 1955): 64-68.) 


Vibriosis and Reproduction in Range Ewes 

Data were available on the lamb production of 
1,768 ewes that were present at lambing in the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station (Dubois, Idaho) 
flock in a year when losses from vibriosis were 
known to have occurred (1952) and also the fol 
lowing year (1953). The percentages of ewes hav 
ing immature lambs in 1954 were slightly below 
the average percentage for the period 1940 to 
1951 both in the 1,768 ewes that had been in the 
breeding flock in 1952 and in 692 replacement 
ewes added to the breeding flock the fall after 
the outbreak of vibriosis. The percentage of dry 
ewes was slightly below the long-time average 
Thus, it appears that there were no losses from 
vibriosis the year following the outbreak 

Within breed and age groups, ewes with 1952 
lambing records of no lambs (“drys”), immature 
lamb(s), dead lamb(s), or live lambs(s) did 
not differ significantly in their 1953 lamb produc 
tion as evaluated by: percentage of ewes having 
no lambs (dry), percentage of ewes having im- 
mature lambs, percentage of ewes having dead 
lambs, percentage of ewes having | live lamb, per 
centage of ewes having 2 or more live lambs, per 
centage of live lambs born per ewe lambing, per 
centage of lambs weaned per ewe, or percentage 
of lambs weaned of live lambs born.—{Earl I 
Wiggins: The Effect of Vibriosis upon Subsequent 
Reproduction in Range Ewes, Am. J]. Vet. Res., 16, 
(April, 1955): 214-216.) 


Parathion in Goats 


Domestic goats were treated with 
p-nitrophenyl! diethy! thionophosphate, an 
cholinesterase compound. The drug was given by 
mouth in oil, by mouth as a wettable powder, and 


parathion, 
anti 
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intramuscularly in oil. It was toxic by all routes. 
Red cell cholinesterase activity is not always par- 
alleled by toxic signs in goats treated with par- 
athion. In females poisoned with the drug, an 
anticholinesterase substance crosses the placenta- 
blood barrier and exerts its effect on the fetus. 
There is no evidence that parathion poisoning 
induces abortions. Parathion, or a like material, 
appears in the milk of poisoned goats and de- 
presses the erythrocyte cholinesterase activity of 
kids fed with the milk. Severe hyperglycemia ob- 
tains in the terminal stages of chronic parathion 
poisoning.—-{Charles G. Wilber and Roger A. 
Morrison: The Physiological Action of Parathion 
in Goats, Am. J]. Vet. Res., 16, (April, 1955): 308- 
313.) 


Eimeria Alabamensis in Cattle 

Eimeria alabamensis Christensen, 1941, a coccid- 
ium of cattle, was found in 95 of 102 dairy calves 
on six farms. It was rare in calves 3 to 9 weeks old 
and common in those between 3 and 9 months of 
age. Young calves produced less response to in- 
oculations than did those over 3 weeks of age. 
The prepatent period averaged 8.6 days, with a 
range of 6.0 two 11.0 days. The patent period av- 
eraged 4.6 days, with a range of 1.0 to 10.0 days. 
Some hosts were reinfected as many as four times 
before failing to respond to inoculations. Although 
relatively harmless under farm conditions, inocula- 
tions with high number of oocysts resulted in 
pathogenicity and even death in 2 of 5 calves. 
Severe nonfatal infections were produced in pre- 
viously unexposed yearlings. Observations on spor- 


ulation changes were made. The endogenous 
stages were limited to intranuclear sites in the 
small intestine.—{Leonard R. Davis, Donald C. 


Boughton, and George W. Bowman: Biology and 
Pathogenicity of Eimeria Alabamensis Christensen, 
1941, an Intranuclear Coccidium of Cattle. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 16, (April, 1955): 274-281.) 


Experimental Avian Histoplasmosis 

The experimental inoculation of 24 chickens 
with the mycelial and the yeast phase of Histo- 
plasma capsulatum is reported. Eight were inocu- 
lated intranasally and 15 intraperitoneally with 
spores of H. capsulatum. Packed yeast cells of H. 
capsulatum were inoculated into the heart of 1 
chicken. The signs, histoplasmin skin test results, 
serological results, culture results, and patholog- 
ical findings are recorded. Histoplasma capsulatum 
was isolated only from the chicken inoculated in- 
tracardially with the yeast phase. It died less than 
twenty-one hours after it was inoculated. Although 
the fungus was not isolated from any of the other 
chickens, the skin and serological tests gave some 
evidence that the chickens had actually been in- 


fected. Since massive doses of spores were given 
to 23 chickens and none showed active histoplas- 
mosis, and since the fungus was not isolated from 
their organs or feces, the possibility of chickens 
being active carriers of the disease appears un- 
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likely. The chickens in these experiments were re- 
sistant to infection with two human strains and 
one first-passage chicken strain. Strains may be 
isolated or developed in the future that may be 
pathogenic for chickens.—{Robert W. Menges and 
R. T. Habermann: Experimental Avian Histoplas- 
mosis. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 16, (April, 1955): 314-320.} 


The Gametokinetic-Active Principle 
of Bovine Feces 

Alcohol-precipitation and  alumina-adsorption 
methods of extraction and concentration of the 
gametokinetic-active principle of bovine pregnancy 
feces have been described. Although the former 
gave correct positives in the male toad (Bufo mel- 
anostictus) tests for bovine pregnancy diagnosis, 
it was not considered suitable, since an increased 
potency was not obtained. Different adsorbents in- 
cluding alumina, Fuller's earth, gypsum, permutit, 
and silicagel were tried, but only the first was 
suitable. It consists of a known volume of processed 
acidic fecal solution (pH 3.5 to 4.0) shaken with 
aluminum oxide (in the proportion of 2 cc. of 
fecal soiution:!1 Gm. of alumina) for one-half 
hour, and then filtered. The residual alumina was 
again shaken for one-half hour with strong alka- 
line water (in the proportion of 1 Gm. of alu- 
mina:1 cc. of alkaline water) and then filtered. A 
faintly straw-colored solution was obtained, which 
was neutralized with a dilution of HCI and tested 
for its activity in the male toad, Bufo melanostic- 
tus. Of the 20 tests performed with this solution, 
only two false negatives were, however, recorded. 
Although a 90 per cent correct result was obtained, 
this procedure was considered better in that only 
a 0.5-cc. dose of the extract was sufficient to elicit 
a positive reaction in one-half hour. Furthermore, 
males of Rana hexadactyla, R. limnocharis, and R. 
cyanophlyctis were also tried for their reactivity 
to the alumina extract, all recording correct posi- 
tives. Alumina-extraction tests were found better 
when compared with the routine tests in all re 
spects, dosage, time, and nature of reaction.—{J. 
L. Bhaduri, R. N. Chakravarti, and N. R. Bardhan: 
Extraction and Concentration of the Gametokinetic- 
Active Principle of Bovine Feces by Alcobol-Pre- 
cipitation and Alumina-Adsorption Technique. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 16, (April, 1955): 286-290.} 


Visceral Leishmaniasis of a Dog 
in the United States 

A male Doberman Pinscher brought wo the 
United States from Greece was presented at the 
small animal clinic in Auburn twice in three 
months. He was presumably suffering from an in- 
fection which developed from a bite by another 
dog while he was being brought to this country. 
During the second hospitalization, liver biopsy 
showed many Leishmania organisms. When evu- 
thanasia was performed, this diagnosis was confirmed 
by spleen and liver impression smears. The organ- 
isms were cultured on a variety of mediums, and 
a complete histopathological study was made. The 
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Leishmania organisms were found in reticuloen- 
dothelial cells of the liver, spleen, kidneys, lungs, 
lymph nodes, skin, and connective tissue of the 
choroid plexus of the fourth ventrical.—{R. E. 
Thorson, W. S. Bailey, B. FP. Hoerlein, and H. R. 
Seibold: A Case of Imported Visceral Leishman- 
iasis of a Dog in the United States. Am. ]. Trop. 
Med. and Hyg., 4, (1955): 18-22.}—RALPH E. 
THORSEN. 


Sheep Pox Control in Egypt 


Sheep pox is a serious disease in Egypt, causing 
high mortalities especially in lambs during winter. 
A sensitized vaccine had been used for many years 
in controlling the disease in Egypt. From the end 
of 1950, a desiccated live virus vaccine prepared 
from the Persian strain of sheep pox virus was 
tried. This strain was found to cross-immunize 
with the Egyptian virus. The vaccine gave a high 
titer, reaching 10°. The vaccinated sheep showed 
a medium-sized local reaction at the seat of in- 
oculation and a mild febrile reaction. The vaccine, 
when used in the field on large numbers of an- 
imals of different ages and breeds, never resulted in 
any ill aftereffects. Half a million doses of the 
vaccine have been prepared to date. Immunity 
produced from the vaccine was found to start from 
the ninth day of vaccination and last for fourteen 
months. When used in actual outbreaks, the vac- 
cine stopped the appearance of new cases from the 
eighth day after vaccination—{M. S. Sabban: 
Sheep Pox and Its Control in Egypt Using a Desic- 
cated Live Virus Vaccine. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 16, 
April, 1955); 209-213.) 


Tube-Agglutination Test for Bovine Brucellosis 

The majority (1,203) of the 1,333 serum sam- 
ples from Brucella abortus, strain 19-vaccinated 
cattle showed a depression in Brucella agglutinin 
titer when the standard tube-agglutination tests 
were incubated at 56 C. for sixteen to twenty hours 
as contrasted to the titers observed when the tests 
were incubated at 37 C. for forty-eight hours. Very 
few of the serums with 1:25 to 1:50 titers at 37 
C. gave evidence of agglutination at 56 C. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the 1:100 titers became 
1:50 to incomplete at 1:100 at 56 C. Titers of 
1:200 to 1:400 generally remained 1:50 or higher. 
Ac 1:800 and higher, the titers were not depressed 
at 56 C. Serums from cattle exposed to virulent 
Brucella organisms showed a definite tendency to 
retain titer at 56 C. This was evident even for 
1:25 to 1:50 titers. These results represent 740 
separate tests. A comparison of titers at 37 C. 
and 56 C. using serums from bacteriologically- 
positive and bacteriologically-negative cows showed 
significantly fewer titer depressions in the former 
group. Serums naturally containing the nonspecific 
Brucella-agglutinating factor of Hess and Roepke 
as well as normal serums fortified with the par- 
tially purified factor did not generally agglutinate 
Brucella antigen at 56 C. or did so at a low dilu- 
tion. The problem of persistent Brucella titers in 
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strain 19-vaccinated cattle is discussed, and possible 
explanations for the results given.—{E. V. Morse, 
D. W.. Schneider, and §. H. McNutt: The Effect of 
Incubation at 56 ©. on the Tube-Agglutination 
Test for Bovine Brucellosis. Am J]. Vet. Res., 16, 
(April, 1955): 269-273.} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Seasonal Variations in Spermatogenesis of 
Some Farm Animals of Israel 

Histological examination shows seasonal changes 
in the seminiferous tubules of the camel, bull, 
ram, and buck. With the exception of the buck, a 
phase of active production of spermatozoa alter 
nates with a period of “summer sterility 

In the bull, there is some reason to believe that 
degeneration is brought on by response to warmer 
temperatures and longer days. However, vitamin 
A deficiency probably contributes to the continua 
tion of this degeneration in the summer (the dry 
season). Regeneration does not come about dur 
ing the cool months until the pasture again turns 
green. Goats raised in the cool mountains on vi 
tamin-rich feed do not show the interruped ac 
tivity of the seminniferous tubules.-{R. Volcani: 
Seasonal Variations in Spermatogenesis of Some 
Farm Animals Under the Climatic Conditions of 
Israel. Refuah Vet. (Sept., 1954): 174.}-—M¥ 


Allergic Urticaria in Horses 

The author describes a severe mangelike der 
matitis, called “Queensland itch,” affecting horses 
and mules. Most frequently affected parts are the 
crest, withers, back, and root of the tail, which 
are rubbed against walls and trees. This causes a 
loss of hair. Symptoms appear at the beginning of 
summer and disappear at the beginning of winter 
It may be associated with a sensitivity, in certain 
horses, to the bite of an unidentified mosquito 
Treatment of affected animals consists of keeping 
animals indoors protected from mosquitoes. Ben 
zene hexachloride sprays seem to be useful in 
preventing the condition.-{E. D. Ralbag: Allergic 
Urticaria in Horses. Refuah Vet. (Sept., 1954) 
167.}—M.E. 


Influence of Whole Blood, Serum, or 
Plasma on Bull Semen 

Adding 5 or 10 per cent of whole blood, 10 
per cent of plasma, or 5 per cent of serum (taken 
from the bull providing the semen) lengthened 
the life span of the sperm cells and increased their 
motility. The most pronounced effect was obtained 
when the dilutor contained 5 or 10 per cent whole 
blood. Serum and plasma were less effective. High 
er concentrations of serum and plasma reduced 
the activity of the sperm cells and were accom 
panied by the high death rate of sperm.—{R. Vol- 
cani and A. Berman: The Influence of Whole 
Blood, Serum, or Plasma on Bull Semen. Refuah 
Vet. (Oct., 1953); 180.}-—M. F 
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Contagious Mastitis in Goats 

An acute purulent mastitis occurring in goats 
in western Georgia, U.SS.R., is described. The 
morbidity was 60 per cent of the lactating animals, 
and about 60 per cent of affected animals died or 
had to be slaughtered. Sheep were not susceptible. 
An organism isolated from the blood, udder, and 
parenchymatous organs was shown to produce the 
disease when applied to the scarified udder. The 
organism was a gram-negative short rod of un- 
certain classification. It was related to the Pseudo- 
monas group.-{A. I. Toidze, Georgian Zoovet. 
Inst.: Contagious Mastitis of Goats in Georgia. 
Veterinariya, 31, (July, 1954): 24-29.}—R.E.H. 


Hexachlorocyclohexane in Animal Products 

This insecticide (lindane,® gammexane®) was 
fed to cattle, sheep, horses, and swine, either di- 
rectly or on forage crops dusted at the rate of 
2.5 kg. per acre. The meat, fat, and milk were 
tested for taste, smell, and toxicity to flies, cats, 
dogs, and swine. When fed directly, the com- 
pound appeared rapidly in the fat and milk in 
quantities toxic to flies. When ingested on crops 
dusted in the field, enough was deposited in the 
fat to produce a musty odor, but not enough to 
be toxic to flies. The meat of animals poisoned 
with the compound was not toxic when fed to 
mammals for thirty days.—{I. N. Gladenko, U- 
hrainian Vet. Exper. Sta.: The Meat Pat and Milk 
of Animals Receiving Hexachlorane or Feed 
Treated with Ut. Veterinariya, 31, (July, 1954): 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


An Introduction to Molluscan Ecology 

This monograph is the fourth in a series which 
concerns the snail hosts of schistosomes and the 
control of schistosomiasis. While the book deals 
with the biology of mollusks in general, the frame 
of reference is aquatic snails and the transmission 
of schistosomiasis in Africa 

For those interested in snails, the first chapters 
are most valuable. They give the general and 
specific requirements of aquatic mollusks, and 
discuss the snail populations of various aquatic 
environments. The later chapters will interest 
workers in disease control, since the rudiments of 
snail eradication programs are given 

As indicated in its title, this is an introduction 
and is intended to be only that. It is, however, 
elementary, and the usefulness to those working in 
the control of parasitic diseases is likely to be 
limited, Persons having little contact with ecology 
will gain from the discussions information on 
forces which can alter animal populations.—{An 
Introduction to Molluscan Ecology. By Alan Mox- 
ley. 71 pages. Ulustrated. H. K. Lewis and Co., 
Lid., 136 Gower St., London, W.C.1, England. 
Price 9s., approximately $1.30.}—W. C. MAR- 
QUARDT. 
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Health Careers Guide Book 

This 160-page text gives the details of 156 dif- 
ferent occupations in all kinds of health services 
from hospital maintenance to creative scientific re- 
search. It is published by the National Health 
Council and is supported in the public interest by 
one of its sustaining members, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States. It is being 
distributed without charge to more than 29,000 
secondary schools and junior colleges, and it is 
expected that this nation-wide distribution will 
reach 7.5 million teenage students. 

Veterinary medicine as a health career is factual- 
ly presented, and the authors are to be compli- 
mented for their presentation of the facts con- 
cerning our profession. Of particular significance 
is the statement “Nowadays the veterinarian has 
the basic responsibility for keeping animals healthy 
and taking care of them when they are sick or in- 
jured—but he also has become a key figure in 
disease prevention among human beings. This is 
one of the newest developments in the health field, 
and helps explain why veterinary medicine today 
is a career with wide opportunities for service.” 

Copies of the “Health Careers Guide Book” can 
be obtained from the National Research Council, 
1790 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.—{Health 
Careers Guide Book. By the National Health 
Council. 160 pages. Well illustrated. National 
Research Council, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y., 1955.} 


Pathology of the Dog and Cat 

The object of this book is to describe the dis- 
ease changes that occur in the genitourinary 
organs of the dog and cat. The author is a prac- 
titioner whose interest has been in the tissue 
changes that have occurred in each disease process. 
Through this type of organized study, he has be- 
come one of the best qualified pathologists in the 
field of small animal diseases, which is reflected 
in this comprehensive presentation 

The monograph is divided into three chapters: 
(1) the urinary system; (2) the male genital sys- 
tem; and (4) the female genital system. The ma- 
terial is obtained from the author's own practice 
and from the available literature. Some of the 
material is presented for the first time. There are 
312 illustrations made from gross and microscopic 
photographs which, with few exceptions, are 
taken from the author's own material. There are 
388 references. 

The presentation is concise and orderly and is 
highly recommended. It should have a special 
appeal for the veterinary student, practitioner, and 
pathologist. It is also an excellent reference for 
those interested in comparative pathology and 
medical research. The paper, printing, and bind. 
ine are of excellent quality —{Pathology of the 
Dog and Cat. By Frank Bloom. 463 pages. 312 
illustrations. American Veterinary Publications, 
Inc., Evanston, 1954. Price $12.00.3— 
WAYNE H. RISER. 
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THE NEWS 


Ninety-Second Annual AVMA Convention—Minneapolis 
August 15-18, 1955 


Plan Your Vacation in Minnesota—''Land of 10,000 Lakes" 


Make Your Convention Hotel Reservations Now 


Section Programs Complete for panies have collaborated in making television 
Minneapolis Meeting available for AVMA meetings 
an : . Special telecasts have been developed for the 
Che scientific programs arranged for the Ninety : 
. “ sections not previously using television (Research, 


Second Annual Meeting of the AVMA in Minne 


. ” Poultry, and Public Health). These demonstra 
apolis on Aug. 15 to 18, 1955, will again combine , : 


tions will be viewed simultaneously by the Sec i 


closed-circuit television with presentations of sci nd 
tions meeting at that time. A total of 27 television 


entific papers dealing with all aspects and phases 
pat demonstrations are planned 

of veterinary medicine 
The 
The program of televised demonstrations will 
be presented through the courtesy of Allied Labo 
ratories, Inc., and Radio ¢ orporation of America, Monday, August 15, 1:15 to 4:30 hm Creneral 


this being the fifth consecutive year these com Practice and Research 


* complete schedule for the six Sections 1s 


as follows 


in the 


Campus of the University of Minnesota (Minneapolis) ‘hes the air. The Mississippi River is 
foreground. 
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Beautiful Minnehaha Falls in idunsapelle immorta!- 

ized in Longfellow's poem, “Song of Hiawatha.” 

Minnehaha Park, where the falls are located, is one 
of the 143 parks in the city. 


Open-pit mine at Virginia, 
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Tuesday, August 16, 9:00 am. to 12:00.—Gen- 
eral Prac tice and Resear: 


Tuesday, August 16, 1:15 to 4:30 p.m—Gen 


eral Practice, Small Animals, and Poultry 


Wednesday, August 17, 9:00 am. to 12:00 
Small Animals and Poultry 

Wednesday, August 17, 1:15 to 4:30 p.m.—Small 
Animals, Public Health, and Surgery and Ob 
stetri 

Thursday, August 18, 9:00 am. to 12:00 
Public Health and Surgery and Obstetrics 

All of the scientific meetings will be held in 
the Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis 

The Ju JouRNAL will carry the complete pro- 


gram and participants 


Hore ReSERVATIONS 

All of those planning to attend the Minneapolis 
ession are urged to make their reservations early 
Hotel information and a reservation form appear 
in this issue (adv. pp. 46, 47) and will be printed 
in succeeding issues 

*e 
“Minnesota Vacation Almanac” 

In addition to the vacation resort information 
mentioned in the March JourNnaL (p. 243), an 
excellent pamphlet, “Minnesota Vacation Alma- 
nac,” is available on request to the Division of 
Promotion, Department of Business Development, 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. This almanac 
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information on places of im 
trails, state parks 
of the larger 


contains a wealth of 
terest, highway 
spots, and features 


and of 10,000 Lakes.” 


fishing, scenic 


camping cities 


in the “I 


Preconvention Conference — Sunday, 
August 14 

The preconvention 
Minneapolis 
“Veterinary 
An all-day 


tion with 


conference program at the 


meeting will be on the subject ot 
Medical 
session has been planned in collabora 


National Board of Veterinary Medi 


Topics such as the principles and 


Examination and Licensure.’ 


cal Examiners 


purpose of professional licensure, methods ot 


evaluating professional competence to practice, 


trends in examination procedures, the place of oral 


and practical tests in licensing examinations, the 


“objective” tests, and 


three 


development and use of 


their use by state veterimary 


boards will be covered 


reports of 


examining Ample time will 


be allowed for discussion and questions 


This conference will be of special interest t 
members of veterinary examining boards and a 
wide representation of them is expected. Deans 
and other faculty members of veterinary schools 


secretaries of veterinary medical associations, edi 


tors of veterinary publications, and all interested 
veterinarians are invited to attend 

The conference will be held in the Hotel Radis 
son beginning at 9 a.m. on Sunda August 14 


Dr. W. G. Magrane, Research 
Fellow and Author 
Dr. William G. Mage 


rane, Mishawaka, Ind., 


who took a year’s leave of absence from his 
practice to do graduate work as an AVMA 
research fellow, is the author of the article, 


Diseases 
392-396 


“Vascularization—Its Significance in 
of the which appears on pages 


of this issue 


Cornea,” 


After receiving his D.V.M. degree at Michi 
gan State College in 1940, Dr. Magrane went 
into practice with his father, Dr. Harry J 
Magrane (MCK ‘'13), in Mishawaka, where he 


attained a authority on dis 
eases of the 
veterinary 
ten a number of 
ject. His brother, Dr 
(TEX °43), 
waka in 1943 

Upon application, Dr 


reputation as an 
eye. He has participated in many 
association programs and has writ 
valuable articles on the sub 
Harry J. Magrane, I! 


joined the partnership at Misha 


aw arde d 


Magrane 
study 


was 
starting in 


School of 


his fellowship for graduate 


September, 1953. at the Graduate 
Medicine, 


the clinics of the 


and at 


Medi 


Division of Ophthalmology 


School of Veterinary 


both at the University of Pennsylvania, 


cine, 

Philadelphia. His academic work was finished 
in June, 1954, and he is now completing the 
clinical research in connection with his pra 


tice while thesis on canine glau 


preparing a 
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Dr. William G. Magrane 


[his phase of his work is under the 
preceptorship plan 


two American Board certihed ophthalmologi ts 


coma 


and 1 being guided by 


When completed and accepted in 1956, Dr 
Magrane will be granted a master degree 
He is a member of the executive board oft 


ociation and 


the American Animal Hospital A 


serves as chairman of tts ophthalmology com 


mittee 

During his year in Philadelphia, he wa 
joined by his wife and hi on and daughter 
who attended grade school there 

Dr. Magrane was recently given an award 
as “veterinarian of the year” by the Gantnes 


Dog Research Center 


Research Hospital Seeks Veterinarian 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo, N.Y 


has a position for a veterimarian who 1 qualitied 
and interested in supervising the medical care of 
animals at the Institute ind oat it Springville 


laboratory: also, in participating in the researcl 
program. Roswell Park is a large cancer researc! 
hospital with facilities for a conside rable basx 
science research progran The science re 
search activities include several divisions and an 
experimental animal farm located at Springville, 
25 miles south tuffal 


The position of the veterinarian would be in 


the experimental surgery department at Spring 
ville 

The position is under Civil Service, Roswell 
Park being under the New York State Depart 
ment of Health. The grade is SG-18 with a 
beginning salary of $5,090 with annual incre 


ments of $246 up to a total of $6,320 at the sixtl 


year ; advancement in @T ude, activity and responsi 


bility beyond this level 1s possible 
For detailed information, any interested veteri 
narian should write to Mr. Arthur A. Lepinot, 


Hospital Administrator, Roswell Park Memorial 


Institute, Buffalo 3, N. Y 


From Washington 


On March 25, 1955, the Committee on 
Appropriations committed to the House 
the Appropriations Bill (HR-5329) for the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. Report 
303, submitted by the committee in ex- 
planation of the bill, contained the follow 
ing information pertaining to the Agricul 
tural Research Service: appropriations 
(1955)—$89,690,287; estimates (1956) 
$95,916,708; recommended (1956)—$95, 
728,708 

The Committee recommended a total of 
$37,000,000 for all research in ARS; for 
plant and animal disease and pest con 
trol, $17,750,000; and for meat inspection, 
$14,325,000; for the foot-and-mouth dis 
ease research program at Plum Island. 
$1,900,000 is recommended 

Concerning new research facilities, the 
report stated that “Several individual 
projects of a major nature such as a new 
research laboratory at Winterhaven, Fla., 
and a national seed-storage facility, have 
been proposed by interested members for 
inclusion in the appropriations bill for 1956 
Neither of these proposals were included 
in the budget by the U.S.D.A. or the Bu 
reau of the Budaet. The Committee rec 
ognizes the fine research work that has 
been done in Florida and realizes the 
need for more adequate research facilities 
in many areas of the country. It feels that 
insufficient attention has been given to 
a nation-wide building program and urges 
the Department to make a special study 
of this matter in the coming year, taking 
into account priority of need throughout 
the country and the extent to which local 
financial support is available. The Com 
mittee does not feel justified in initiating 
individual projects of a major nature in 
the absences of such an overall study.” 

The bill passed the House on March 28, 
and will now be considered by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations 

At the request of the AVMA, Senator 
Young (R., N. Dak.) introduced S-1467, a 


bill which, in effect, provides that veter- 
inarians employed by the U.S.D.A. for 
twenty-four months or more would not be 
subject to induction for the regular draft 
except after a declaration of war or na- 
tional emergency. This bill is an amend 
ment to the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act (regular draft law), and 
it is hoped will be considered by the Sen 
ate Armed Services Committee when it 
holds hearings on HR-3005. The latter, 
with amendments to the present Act, ex 
tends the regular draft law from the pres 
ent expiration date of June 30, 1955, to 
July 1, 1959 
* * 

The AVMA office has been working on 
proposed legislation that would provide 
for voluntary social security participation 
in Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance by 
self-employed veterinarians. It is expected 
to have a bill introduced, probably by 
the time this JOURNAL is off the press 
which would provide for voluntary cov 
erage for self-employed veterinarians un 
der the social security act. Although many 
amendments to the OAS. Act, passed 
by the 83rd Congress, have been intro 
duced in the House, there is no evidence 
to date of plans to act on them during this 
session of the 84th Congress. Nor is action 
likely on the several tax-deferment an 
nuity bills (e.g., Jenkins, Keogh, Ray, etc.) 
for the self-employed, which have been 


introduced 
~*~ * 
Representative Riehlman (R., N.Y.) in 


troduced House Concurrent Resolution 
108, expressing the sense of the Congress 
that, in accordance with the Reorganiza 
tion Act of 1949 the President should 
create within the Department of Defense 
a civilian department of civil defense. |t 
would provide for a secretary of civil de 
fense under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense, trans 
fer all functions, personnel, property, etc., 
to the new department, and would abol 
ish the present Federal Civil Defense Ad 
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Short Course on Electron Microscopy Department of Pathology and Bacteriology, 


course 
electron 


The annual summer laboratory 
techniques and applications of the 
microscope will be given from June 13 to 
1955, under the direction of Prof sJenjamin 
M. Siegel. Professors Cecil E. Hall of Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Robley C. Williams of the Univer 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif., will be 
guest lecturers 

The course is designed to give 
basic theory interpre 
The registration is limited 
Address Prof. B. M. Siegel, De 
partment of Engineering Physics, Rockefeller 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 


_ STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


For copy deadline. see “Among the 
States and Provinces” 


Colorado Chapter.—The followings officers 
will serve the Colorado A. & M. Student Chap- 
ter of the AVMA during the spring semester 
Wayne Fluke, president; Brian Hutchenson, 
vice-president; and Tom Carroll, secretary 

s/Jack Recut 


members an 
survey of and 
results 


inquiries to 


intensive 
tation oft 


e 
Cornell Chapter.-At the February 14 meet 
ing of the Cornell University Student Chapter 
of the AVMA, Dr. James H. Gillespie, of the 


WASHINGTON NEWS—continued from p. 434 
ministration. The resolution was referred 
to the House Committee on Government 
Operations 

* * 

HR-3297, introduced by Representa 
tive Burnside (D.,W.Va.), would authorize 
a $300 million program, over a five-year 
period, for government aid in construction 
of medical, dental, nursing. and other 
schools for education of health personnel. 
Half the total would be for construction 
of new medical schools, the other half 
would help finance improvement con 
struction and facilities for existing schools 
in the health field. Although schools of 
veterinary medicine are not specifically 
mentioned, Section 102(3) of the bill de- 
fines the term “health profession school” 
as meaning any school of medicine, den 
tistry, public health, nursing, or other 
school for the education and training of 
health personnel, including any teach 
ing hospital and any other facilities re 
lated to any such school 


spoke about his Holland last 


summer 
On February 24, the following officers were 


experiences in 


elected: William Sumner, president; Martin 
Simensen, vice-president; Dorothy Nielsen, 
secretary; and Stephen Schwirck, treasurer 
[he speaker at this meeting was Dr. John 


Steele, Cortland, who discussed equine practice 
in New York State. 

s/Dororny 


NIELSEN, Secretary 


Iowa Chapter.—One of the major highlights 
of the past term’s activities was the annual 
veterinary fall banquet at which Dr. A. H. 
Quin, president of the AVMA, spoke on the 
development of veterinary medicine. Other 
speakers at the monthly Chapter meetings 


were Drs. L. Meyer Jones, professor of veteri 
lowa State College, 


nary pharmacology at 
School of Veterinary Medicine; F. A. Todd, 
assistant to the administrator, U.S.D.A.; and 


A. M. Orum, Carthage, II! 
picnic, Christmas 


medicine 


rhe party, 
and the all-college ball 
constituted the social events of the past term 
The governing body 
of the Chapter, ended its term on a pleasant 
note as they dined at the home of Dr. and Mrs 


homecoming 
veterinary 


executive council, the 


B. W. Kingrey. Dr. Kingrey is the faculty 
advisor to the Council for the year, having 
been elected by the Chapter last spring 

The newly elected officers are: Rex Jones, 
president; Bob Sharp, president-elect; Bob 
Gubser, vice-president; Don Wert, treasurer; 
Dick Houck, secretary; and John McEnaney, 
critic 


s/Tom K. Srencer, Retiring Secretary 
* @ 

Ontario Chapter..-At the annual banquet of 
the Ontario Veterinary College Student Chap- 
ter of the AVMA, R. H. Dunlop 
awarded the O.V.C. Student 


was 
Chapter Trophy 


to the junior stu 


which is presented annually 


Dr. J. A. Henderson (right) presenting the O.V.C. 
Student Chapter Trophy to R. H. Dunlop. 
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dent adjudged to be outstanding im sportsman 

ship, scholastic ability, extracurricular activities, 

and personality. The presentation was made by 

Dr. J. A. Henderson, faculty advisor tor the 

Chapter s/A. H. Wooo, Secretary 

Ohio Chapter.—On the evening of lebruary 
16, the following practitioners appeared betore 
a meeting of the University of Ohio Student 
Chapter of the AVMA in a question-and 
answer panel: Drs. R. W. Welbourn, Win 
chester, Ind.; J. R. Wynkoop, Canal Win 
chester, Ohio; B. S. Henson, Shelby, Ohio; 
and W. K. Wearly, Springfield, Ohio. Dr. Ver- 
non L. Tharp was moderator 

The new officers of the Chapter are: Joe 
Skaggs, president; W. Harold Davis, president 
elect; Jim Gabel, vice-president; Carl Jolley, 
secretary: John \ndreas, treasurer; and Dr 
Harold Groves, faculty advisor 

s/W. Davis, President-llect 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


The Minneapolis Meeting.—[t is my privileg: 
on behalf of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association and 
the Women's Activities Committee to extend 
to you all a most cordial invitation to come to 
the August AVMA meeting in Minneapolis 
We are hoping this meeting will break all 
attendance records, Our committees have been 
busy working out plans for your entertainment 
and we hope to show everyone a memorable 
time 

The Curtis Hotel is headquarters for the 
Auxiliary and all of its meetings and some ol 
the social functions will be there. The annual 
luncheon of the Auxiliary will be held at the 
AV MA headquarters, the Hotel Radisson. The 
convention meetings and exhibits, as well as 
registration for both men and women, will be 
at the Municipal Auditorium 

We are planning entertainment for teenagers 
and subteens, so bring the children and, after 
the meeting, stay for a vacation in our famous 
lake country. Whatever you wish for a vacation 

rest, relaxation, fishing, boating, swimming, 
or golf—we have them all 

A word of caution—while motels and over- 
night cabins are plentiful, it is necessary to 
have reservations well in advance if you wish 
to spend time at our resorts, August is a popular 
time to vacation in Minnesota. We suggest 
you write immediately to the Minnesota Tour- 
ist Bureau, State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn., 
for assistance in getting the type of accommo- 
dations best suited to your needs 

While touring our state, you might include 
a visit to Itasca Park where the Mississippi 
River has its source; a trip to the Range cities 
with their open pit iron mines, which are the 
largest in the world; and a ‘tour of Duluth 
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with its wondertul harbor and scenic skyline 
drive. A “must” for all tourists that get to 
Duluth is the drive up the North Shore of 
Lake Superior. These are only a few of our 
many tourist attractions 
We hope you will accept our invitation to 
come to the AVMA meeting in Minneapolis 
We know you will have a fine time greeting 
old friends and making new ones. We plan 
to have entertainment pleasing to all 
s/( Mes. R. A.) Atice Merritt, 
General Chairman, Women's Activities 
Michiana Auxiliary —Thirty members and 
guests of the Women's Auxiliary to the Michi 
ana Veterinary Medical Association attended 
the March 10 dinner and meeting at the Hotel 
LaSalle in South Bend 
\ high school student of South Bend, Kent 
Keller, gave an interesting slide illustration and 
talk on his experiences in Germany as an 
exchange student 
During the business session, several com 
mittees were appointed and the programs were 
planned for the coming year 
s/Mrs. L. D. Ramsey, Secretary 
e 
Oregon Auxiliary... he Women's Auxiliary 
to the Oregon State Veterinary Association 
met in Portland, Jan. 29-30, 1955. The following 
new officers took over for the coming year 
Mrs. Austin Ejivers, Salem, president; Mrs. J 
L. Adams, Oregon City, vice-president; Mrs 
Dennis H. DeJong, Salem, secretary; Mrs. K 
J. Peterson, Salem, treasurer; and Mrs. O. H 
Muth, Corvallis, chairman of board of directors 
It was decided to send a book on veterinary 
medicine to the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado A. & M. College, in memory of the 
veterinarians who have passed away in recent 
years in Oregon 
The women voted to send contributions to 
the AVMA Research Fund and also to the 
Scholarship Fund 
s/Mrs. Dennis H. Delone, Secretary 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
Bylaws. 


Ancers, Wittiam H 
95 Alpine, Dubuque, lowa 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1933. 


— 
t 


Jour. A.V.M.A 
May 


Rorerr T 
5211 E. Grant, Fresno, Calif 


D.V.M., lowa State College, 1949 
Georce | 
Greenfield, lowa 
D.V.M., lowa State College, 1917 
FLEMING, Russet, G 
Alexandria, Minn 
D.V.M., Saint Joseph Veterinary College, 
1916 


GALINKO, SIDNEY 


2335 Hudson Terrace, Coytesville, N. J 

D.V.M., Kansas State Colle ge, 1950 
Grvuerer, Herman I’ 

Box 31, Hlooper, Neb 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M, College, 1944 
Haren, G 

309 E. Laurel, Salinas, Calit 

D.V.M., Washington State College, 1949 


Husparp, RicHarp 
2265 Clark Ave., Long Beach, Calii 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 194¢ 
Knive, Hesser 
802 19th St.. Brainerd, Minn 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1943 


McCurcueon, Haroww B 


108 N. First St., Streator, III 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1954 
MacHeak, M. | 

932 Orville Ave., Kansas City, Kan 

D.V.M., lowa State College, 1950 
Moore, Carvin G 

Toledo, lowa 

D.V.M., lowa State College, 1912 
Noerue, Eowarp M 

Slayton, Minn 

D.V.M., lowa State College, 1931 
Ritey, CHartes W 

1313 Douglas, Alexandria, Minn 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1944 
Epwin A 

2103 Harrison Dr., Clinton, lowa 

D.V.M., lowa State College, 1921 
Siemer, C, F 

SJarnum, Minn 

V.S., Ontario Veterinary College, 1916 
SrrutTHers, Haron ( 

P. O. Box 187, Ogema, Sask 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1954 


Swinpie, B. Conwe 
133 EF. 4th St., Jacksonville, Fla 


D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic 


Warracu, Avotr M 
University of Illinois, College of 
Medicine, Urbana, III 
M.R.C.V.S., Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, 1948 
WayYLANp, Frank W 
900 Monterey Rd., Salinas, Calif 
D.V.M., Washington State College, 1949 


Institute, 1940 


Veterinary 
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Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 


Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the an 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 
1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from 
applicants residing Outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc 
cessive months, The first notice shall give the applicant's 
full name, school, and year of graduation, post office 
address, and the names of his endorsers 


First Listing 


ARMSTONG, JAMES 


U.S.A] Field Office, Camp Detrick, Freder 
ick, Md 

LD.V.M., Cornell University, 1942 

Vouchers :W. R. Hinshaw and R. C. Fish 


Francis, CHaries | 


Vanee A. F. B., Okla 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1954 
Vouchers W W Armistead and Jaggi, 
Jr 
Gitray, J. S.A 
31 Preston Place, Toronto, Ont 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1954 


Vouchers 1 I Jone and | \ 
Second Listing 


SuLLIVAN, JoHn P., 2257 Scudder, St 


1954 Graduate Applicants 

The 
cently received their veterinary degree and who 
have applied for AVMA membership under the 
granted in the Administrative By 
student 


Henderson 


Paul, Minn 


following are graduates who have re 


provision 
tanding of 
1954 
listing this 


laws to members in good 
Applications from the 


received in 


chapters senior 


classes not time for 
month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 
(*) after the 


all of this year’s graduates have made applica 


name of a school indicates that 


tion for membership 


Second Listing 


University of California 
Oxntver, Joun W., D.V.M., 1172 Minnesota Ave, 
San lose, Calif 


University of Illinois 


Srrompeck, Donatp R., 80th Medical Detacl 
ment, APO) SOO. New York, N. ¥ 

Texas A. & M. College 

Hutt, Ricuar» A., D.V.M., Box 335, Mabank 
Texas 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.-The follow 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research Service are re 
ported as of March 25, 1955 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


George R. Betsworth, Sioux City, lowa 
Thomas L. Branigan, Lincoln, Neb 


John G. Butler, Baltimore, Md 
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James H. Duke, Belesville, Md 

Joseph Foser, Albany, N. Y 

Robert K. Hedelius, Reno, Nev 

John H. Jones, Denver, Colo 

Walter T. Juzwiak, Denver, Colo. 
George W. Klover, Topeka, Kan. 
Theodore Korecki, Baltimore, Md 
Wayne §. O'Neal, St. Louis, Mo 

Virgil R. Patterson, San Antonio, Texas. 
Donald EF. Pietz, St. Paul, Minn 
Myroslav Polotnianka, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John C. Stokes, Milwaukee, Wis 
Leonard A. Thompson, Olympia, Wash 
Donald D. Tolley, Denver, Colo. 

Peter BE. Trainer, Raleigh, N. Car. 
Algirdas Vasiukevicius, Chicago, Ul. 
John B. Vaughn, Jr., Montgomery, Ala. 
John J. Woolsey, Phoenix, Ariz 


DEATHS 
Garnet M. Jones, San Diego, Calif 
Harvey D. Lasher, Edgar, Wis 


MILITARY FPURLOUGH 
Donald G. McLean, Denver, Colo 


RESIGNATIONS 
Leonard A. Anderson, Portland, Ore. 
Richard G. Koight, Raleigh, N. Car. 
George C. Sturges, Boston, Mass 


SEPARATIONS 
Arturs Andermanis, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hilert H, Kartrude, Davenport, lowa. 
Janis Sprincis, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATION (no return from military furlough) 
Harrison §. Martin, Mexico City, Mex, 


TERMINATIONS 
Allen F. Hill, Augusta, Maine. 
George M. Johnson, Augusta, Maine. 
Walter B. Loring, Augusta, Maine. 
Carl L. Martin, Augusta, Maine. 


TRANSFERS 
Allen 8. Barnes, from Frankfort, Ky., to Charleston, W. 


a. 
Robert F, Batchelor, from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Washing- 
ton, D. 
Elmo M. Berroth, from Cedar Rapids, lowa, to Chicago. 
Gordon W. Biake, from Portland, Ore., to Sale Lake 
Utah 
Glen O. Fly, from Chicago, Ill., to Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Mathias J. Kemen, Jr., from Albany, N, Y., t Mont- 
pelier, Vet. 
Dale H. Legenhausen, from Belesville, Md., to Omaha, 


Jack L. London, from Mexico City, Mex., to Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Thomas J. Matthews, from Madison, Wis., to Newark, 
N. J 

Geor qd. B. Murray, from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Sioux 
Falls, | ak. 

Wilbur L, Rehkemper, from Columbus, Ohio, to Frank- 
fort, Ky 

Edward J. Wilson, from Augusta, Maine, to Baltimore, 
Md 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


The deadline for News copy is the 24th of the 
month, two months preceding the month of issue 


Alabama 

Central Association.._[he monthly meeting 
of the Central Alabama Veterinary Medical 
Association was held on March 3, 1955, at 


A.V.M.A 


Gunter Air Force Base. A social hour and 
dinner were followed by a business meeting 
and program. Plans were made tor the presen- 
tation of AVMA radio scripts on the local 
radio stations 
Dr. John T. Scruggs, assistant director for 
veterinary activities, Communicable Disease 
Center, U. S. Public Health Service, Atlanta, 
Ga., discussed the relationship between the 
public health veterinarian and the private 
practitioner 
At the invitation of Lt. Col. Robert L. Hum- 
mer, president of the Association, one member 
of the senior class of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
presents a paper at each meeting. Mr. K. R. 
Burdette has presented a paper on cat scratch 
fever and Mr. J. T. William, on recent ad- 
vancements in the prevention of parturient 
paresis 
s/Lioyp J. Neuraurer, Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee 


Arizona 
Southern Association._-[he Southern Ari- 
zona Veterinary Medical Association was or 
ganized and officers were elected at a meeting 
on Feb. 16, 1955. Meetings will be held the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m 
[The officers are Drs. R. M. Carter, Tucson, 
president; W. J. Pistor, Tucson, vice-president; 
and E. T. Anderson, Tucson, secretary-treas 
urer. The executive board consists of Drs. A 
A. Budurin, R. W. Adami, and J. L. Hinds, 
all of Tucson 
The constitution and bylaws provide that 
only members of the AVMA and Arizona State 
Veterinary Medical Association are eligible for 
membership. 
s/E. T. Anverson, Secretary 


California 

Southern Association. [he Southern Cali- 
fornia Veterinary Medical Association installed 
the following officers at the annual dinner dance 
at the Biltmore Hotel recently: Drs. Ross H 
Hurt, Los Angeles, president; William W. Put 
ney, North Hollywood, first vice-president; 
Rankin W. Mcelntyre, Los Angeles, second 
vice-president; Howard C. Taylor, Los Angeles, 
secretary; and Floyd P. Wilcox, Los Angeles 
treasurer 

The dance was attended by 175 veterinarians 
and their wives, and the guest of honor was 
Dr. Floyd Cross, Fort Collins, Colo., president 
elect of the AVMA 

Regularly scheduled meetings are held on the 
third Wednesday of each month 

s/Howarp C. TayYtor, Secretary 


Canada 


Contagious Diseases in Canada.-J hie report 
of the Veterinary Director General, Department 
of Agriculture, Canada, for the year ending 
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incidence of the 
dourine 
1938; 


since 


shows the 
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none 
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efficacy of the vaccine, the policy of slaughter 
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69 flocks slaughtered but 
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quarantine was 
fowl typhoid 
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that 
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Colorado 

Conference for Veterinarians. he sixteenth 
annual conference for veterinarians was 
held Feb. 21-23, 1955, at the School of Veteri 
nary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins, the largest and best 
in attendance general in 
date 300 in 
attendance, about veterinarians and 75 
wives. Eleven veterinary and surgical supply 
companies were represented, as were 24 states, 
Republic of the Philippines 
(Dr. Enrique R. Carlos). Special interest was 
shown in the question-and-answer luncheons 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, with approxi- 
125 in attendance at each 
session, a_ bronze 
wall of the main 
the Glover veterinary hospital and was dedi 
cated to the memory of Dr. George H. Glover 
who established the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at Colorado A. & M. College. At the 
Tuesday evening, Dean Cross an- 
nounced that Dr. Rue Jensen had been ap 
pointed associate dean of the School. Mr 
Joseph W. Tobiska, chemist in the Depart 
ment of Pathology and Bacteriology was hon- 
ored with a plaque for his years of service to 


policy also 


which 


was one ot 

and 
There 

250 


expressions of 


terest to were more than 


Canada, and the 


mately 
During the 
installed on the 


plaque was 
entrance ot 


banquet on 


the profession 

Speakers on the program were: Drs. William 
L. Beer, Aledo, Ill.; Homer Brown, Colorado 
Springs; Victor J. Cabasso (Sc.D.), Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y.; Francis R. 
Candlin, Denver; Kenneth J. Hester and 
Donald R. Mackey, Greeley; William Howarth, 
Littleton; Morgan K. Jarvis, Corn States 
Laboratories, Inc., Omaha, Neb.; L. S. Me- 
Candless, Craig; N. J. Miller, Eaton; George 
Orrell, Steamboat Springs; Stuart A. Patter- 
son (M.1D.), radiologist, Fort Collins; Paul D. 
Pattridge, Golden: Lee R. Phillips, Lakewood; 
M. N. Riemenschneider, state veterinarian, Den 
ver; Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, Ill; J. E. Ryff, 
Wyo.; James D. Stewart (M.D.), 
Fort Collins; Robert R. Williams, Caldwell, 
Idaho Charles J. York, Pitman-Moore 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Those from the staff of the School of Veteri 
& M. College, who 


Laramie, 


and 


nary Medicine, Colorado A 
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participated in the program were Drs. William 
D. Carlson, H. J. Hill, Rue Jensen, William 
V. Lumb, Bill Marden, L. C. Moss, Robert E. 
Pierson, Lee Seghetti, and Robert H. Udall. 

s/O. R. Apams, Head 
Climecs and 


Veterinary yurgery 


Georgia 
Swine Erysipelas in Georgia. 


herds in the last 


Swine erysip 
elas 
two 
encountered by the 


was diagnosed in five 
1954, the 
lifton 
Georgia Vet 


months of largest number ever 


Laboratory 


1055 


Diagnost« 


heh 


in a similar period 


Illinois 

Illinois Cholera Vaccination Survey. |! 
Illinois Veterinary Medical 
mittee on Hog Cholera Eradication 
the methods 
1953 
over l hogs 
vaccinated with 
with 


Association Com 
surve yed, 
and results of 


Reports trom 


by questionnaire, 
vaccination in the state in 
90 practitioners 
indicated that 23 per cent were 
virulent virus and serum, 15 per 
inactivated virus, 34 per cent with rabbit-origin 
modified virus 
origin modified 
cent with tissue-cultured modified virus vaccine 
The report that, on a 
for every pig that irom 
(6 to 15 days) 
and virus, 2.58 pigs died after the use of rabbit 
origin vaccine did not indicate i 
was used), 0.72 died following the use of por 
cine-origin vaccine, and 2.17 died 
ing modified tissue-culture There 
relatively little cholera in the state to challenge 
the immunity, but the ratio of later 
lack of 
which 
and next vaccines 
Of those that 
hog cholera can be eradicated with the vaccines 
favored the 


Vet 


covering million 


cent 


vaccine, 19 per cent with por 


cine virus vaccine, and 9 pet 


indicated ratio basis, 


died 


reaction after the use of 


postvaccination 


serum 


(many serum 


pigs follow 


vaccine was 


losses from 


immunity was greatest for those im 


vaccines of porcine origin were used 


greatest with inactivated 


reporting, 72 per cent believed 


now available and 63 per cent 


discontinuance of virulent viruses 


Bull, Jan., 1955 


Indiana 


Michiana Association.._Dr. 
protessor ot 


R. G. Schirmer, 
and medicine, 
Michigan State 
March 10 
Veterinary Medical 
LaSalle in South 


attended 


assistant 
Sc hool 
( ollege, 


surgery 
Medicine 
guest speaker at the 
Michiana 
Hotel 


member 


Veterinary 
was 
meeting of the 
Association at the 
Bend 
this meeting 

Dr. Ray Worley, South Bend 


of the Board of the Indiana Veterinary 


seventy and guests 
past hairman 
Medical 


Association, report on the deteated hill 
in the Indiana legislature proposing a veterinary 
school at Purdue | 

Dr. Harry Magrane, 


board 


wave a 


niversity 
Mishawaka, present 


member of the reported on the plans 


of the state Association for the coming year 
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Proposed plans include an area compact for 
veterinary schools, the establishment of a new 
district for northwest Indiana, and discussion 
of the appointment of a layman for the Live- 

stock Sanitation Board. 
/L. D. Ramsay, Secretary 
J. L. Kixmutcer, Resident Secretary 

Northeastern Association.[he March 8 
meeting of the Northeastern Indiana Veterinary 
Medical Association was held in Fort Wayne 

The program, presented by several veterinari- 
ans in Fort Wayne, consisted of a film and 
slides showing corrective surgery for fractures 
and other disease conditions of small animals 

s/J. L. Kixmitzer, Resident Secretary 
eee 

Tenth District Association...()n March 1/7, 
the Tenth District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical 
Association met in Greenfield to hear Dr. W. 
R. Pritchard of the Veterinary Department, 
Purdue University, discuss mucosal diseases in 
cattle 

The members were entertained by a high 
school group which presented vaudeville acts. 

s/J. L. Kixmicier, Resident Secretary 

Refresher Short Course for Practitioners. 
Seventeen practicing veterinarians from 17 
counties in Indiana attended a five-day refresher 
short course on laboratory technique and diag- 
nosis at the Veterinary Science Department, 
Purdue University, the week of Jan. 31-Feb. 4, 
1955. The course of study included microbiology, 
hematology, urinalysis, toxicology, x-ray, para- 
sitology, semen examination, physical diagnosis, 
and postmortem techniques. This short course 
is one of a number that has been conducted on 
and off the campus on various subjects to help 
the Indiana practitioners cope with animal dis- 
ease problems 

s/F. A. Hatt, Eartension Veterinarian 


lowa 
Cedar Valley Association...At the February 
14 meeting of the Cedar Valley Veterinary 
Medical Association at Black's Tearoom in 
Waterloo, Dr. H. E. Biester, director of the 
Veterinary Research Institute at Ames, was 
the featured speaker. He discussed current re- 
search being conducted at the Institute, with 
special emphasis on hog cholera. Following 
his talk, asquestion-and-answer period was*held 
s/D. A. Buchanan, Secretary 


Kansas 

Old Veterinary Hospital Being Remodeled.- 
Remodeling of the old veterinary hospital 
building at Kansas State College is now under- 
way. The building became available when the 
department of surgery and medicine moved 
into the new $575,000 veterinary clinic. The 
department of physiology will occupy the first 


floor, with the department of pathology on the 
second floor. 

A ceiling will be installed in the large clink 
room at the balcony level to make one large 
laboratory on the ground floor and two lab 
oratories on the second floor. The two floors 
of the large animal wing are to be remodeled 
for animal research purposes. The renovation 
will require about eighteen months 


Massachusetts 

State Association——Jhe regular monthly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary As- 
sociation was held March 23 at the Hotel 
sJeaconsfield, toston. Dr. Francis Austin, 
Belchertown, discussed horsemanship and 
showed a motion picture on the various gaits, 
dressage, and other aspects of horsemanship. 
Dr. Irving Altman, Brooklyn, N. Y., demon- 
strated on a live canary, parakeet, and parrot 
his method of handling and treating these birds 

s/C. Lawrence BLAKeLy, Secretary 

Worcester County Association——On March 
16, the Worcester County Veterinary Medical 
Association met at Dr. M. M. Mason's home 
in Worcester to hear Dr. Chester Brown, M. D., 
discuss abdominal surgery. The group also 
heard reports of the dog identification and 
public relations committees. Following the 
meeting, the group toured the new hospital of 
Dr. G. W. Abbott. 

s/Donatp W. Hey, Secretary 


Michigan 
Mid-State Association.— The regular monthly 
meeting of the Mid-State Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at Turney’s Restaurant 
in Stockbridge with Dr. A. J. Spencer serving 
as chairman. Dr. Paul Howard, secretary of 
the state Association, was guest of the evening 
At an earlier meeting (Feb. 3), the Association 
voted to serve as host for the annual meeting 
of the Michigan State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation on June 23-24. The following com- 
mittees, with their chairmen, are planning for 
this meeting: general chairman, Dr. W. M 
Decker; program committee, Dr. Robert New- 
lin; entertainment committee, Dr. Bernard Zeeb; 
exhibitors committee, Dr. Robert Acton; finance 
committee, Dr. Merlin Green: registration, Dr. 
A. J. Spencer; publicity, Dr. T. E. Montgomery; 
and arrangements, Dr. Joseph Blake 
s/Rosert E. Kaper, Secretary 


Missouri 

Officers of State Association.—Officers for 
the Missouri Veterinary Medical Association 
for the coming year, elected at the annual meet- 
ing held at St. Louis on February 21-22, are: 
Drs. W. R. Sheets, Farmington, president; Wm 
J. Hayden, Marshall, president-elect; Paul L 
Spencer, Jefferson City, secretary-treasurer; and 


Jour 
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Vice-Presidents Thomas M. Eagle of Kansas 
City; P. E. Kimball of Stanberry; and H. $ 
Richards of St. Louis. 

Louis Association.—[he March 
4 meeting of the Greater St. Louis Veterinary 
Medical Association was held in the French 
Room of the Sheraton Hotel [The guest 
speakers were Drs. H. J. Osterholtz, St. Louis, 
and F. E. Carroll, Laramie, Wyo., who dis- 
cussed poultry inspection 

s/LurHer E. Freprickson, 

Kansas City Association.—The Kansas City 
Veterinary Medical Association met in the 
Exchange Hall, Livestock Exchange Building, 
on March 15. The guest speaker was Dr. C. W. 
Turner, from the University of Missouri, who 
discussed hormone treatment of livestock for 
growth, fattening, and finish. Discussion of 
Dr. Turner’s address was led by Dr. Jack O. 
Reed, professional representative of the Syntex 
Products Co 

s/Buscn Merepiru, Secretary 


Greater St. 


Secretary 


Animal 


Montana 

Blackleg in Calves.—_-Blackleg 
curred at an unprecedented rate in 
Montana in the months ending 
1, 1954 Losses both 
and unvaccinated cattle, high in the mountains 


in calves oc 
western 
eighteen July 
occurred in vaccinated 
or on ranches, often where the disease had not 
before. The age affected 
3 weeks up years 
advisable to vaccinate 
are 3 weeks old but they 

again at 3 or 4 months 
losses occur unless all calves are 


occurred ot animals 


ranged from to 7 On a 


few ranches, it 
calves they 


seems 
betore 
must be vaccinated 
of age. Many 
again vaccinated at weaning time. The immunizing 
products should be held at 35 to 45 F. from 
manufacturing time until injected or they will 
minish in potency.—Report to Montana Live 
‘ock Sanitary Board, June 30, 1954 


Nevada 
State Association.—_The annual meeting 
Nevada State Veterinary Association 
at the Hotel Thunderbird in 

Feb. 28-March 1, 1955, with more than 30 
veterinarians in attendance 
he following speakers addressed the group 
Drs. Leo Bustad, Animal Division, Atomik 
Energy Commission, Richland, Wash.; Floyd 
Cross, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 

nresident-elect of the AVMA; N. L. McBride, 

Jr., Pasadena, Calif.; William J. Zontine, Lan 

caster, Calif.; and E. E. Maas, Agricultural Re- 

Administration, Reno 
The following officers were elected for the 

ensuing year: Drs. FE. E. Maas, Reno, 
dent: Murray H. Phillipson, Vegas, 

and Edward Records, Reno, 


of 
the was 


held 


on 


Las Vegas 


search 


presi- 
vice- 
secre 


Las 


president; 
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Drs. W. F. Fisher and Joseph 
elected 
to the 


Edward 


tary-treasuret 
B. Key, Reno, 
ternate, respectively, 
Representatives. Dr 
ommended tor appointment as 
AVMA 


s/Eowarp Recorps, Se 


and al 
ot 
ree 


delegate 
AVMA House 


Re cords was 


were 


resident state 
secretary of the 


retary 


New Jersey 

Metropolitan Association... \t the 
meeting of the Metropolitan New Jersey Vet 
erinary Medical Association, Dr. Robert B. 
McClelland, of Buffalo, N. Y., discussed canine 


pediatrics s/Mywon S. ArLein, See 
Ohio 

Killbuck Valley Association Completes Civil 
Defense Training.—Members of the Killbuck 


Valley Veterinary Medical Association have re 
cently completed a training program in civil de 


March 19 


retary 


fense. Sessions included instruction in first aid, 
special problems in handling disaster casualties, 
and the veterinarian’s responsibilities if disaster 
should would 
join others in medical and allied professions u 
follow 


strike, «¢., veterinarians have to 
helping to treat casualties immediately 
ing attack; this followed 
ing attention to the 
and 
Department 


by 
ot tood 
detense, and 


an would be 
protection and care 


Medi al, 
of Agriculture 


animals foods civil 


U authorities 
addressed the group 


s/W. D 


PouNpEeN, Associate Chairman 


Ontario 

Death of Dr. J. M. Rice. 
(ONT 
western 
ot 
at the age of 71 

Born in England in 1884, Dr 
from Ontario Veterinary college with high hon 
ors and took work at the 
Veterinary College the School of 
Medicine in He 
Ontarw tor years and 
hospital and 


Dr. John M. Rice 
06) of London, outstanding veterinarian 
years, died 
Feb. 2, 


sud 
1955 


ot (Ontario tor many 


denly coronary thrombosis on 


Rice graduated 


Royal 
| ropl 


postgraduate 
and at 
cal London practiced in west 
ern 


lished a 


nineteen then estab 


small animal clinic in 
London 
Dr. Rice 


cre les and 


was always active in ssional 


attended 


prote 
veterinary as 
Ontario Associa 
the Ca 
which he 
this 


many 
the 
life member, 
AVMA of 


have life member 
year, having been in continuous good standing 


tion including 


thon 


meetings, 
of which he 
nadian V.M.A., and 


would been 


was a 
the 


made aA 


since he joined in 1911 
He is 
son, Dr 


survived by his widow: a daughter: a 


Walter M 
1936 and now on the 


& M 


graduate of Ontario Veter 


inary College in veterinary 


faculty at Oklahoma A College 


Pennsylvania 
Bucks-Montgomery Association. 
the Bucks-Montgomery Veterinary 


Members of 
Medical As 
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sociation met at the Moose Home in Doylestown 
on March 9 to hear Dr. H, Jackson Davis, 
director of the Bucks County Department of 
Health, discuss the veterinarians’ place in 
public health 
s/Vincent W. Rutu, Secretary 
* @ 

Keystone Association...[he Keystone Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on March 
23. The guest speakers were Drs. M. Shiffman, 
veterinary division, Department of Public 
Health, City of Philadelphia, and M. Werrin, 
M.D., also of the Department of Public Health. 
They discussed the many phases of veterinary 
public health 

s/Leonarp Krawitz, President 


Texas 

Death of Hon. Wm. M. Jardine-——The Hon. 
William M. Jardine, 75, former secretary of 
agriculture of the United States (1925-1929) 
and honorary member of the AVMA since 1925, 
died recently in San Antonio, Texas, where 
he had made his home in recent years. Born in 
Idaho in 1879, he studied agriculture at the 
Utah Agricultural College and had a long and 
distinguished career in that field, some of which 
was spent at Kansas State College of which he 
was president from 1918 to 1925. He owned 
and operated farms in Kansas and Idaho for 
some years and was author of numerous papers 
and bulletins on agricultural subjects. 

Virginia 

State Association.—The fifty-eighth annual 
convention of the Virginia Veterinary Medical 
Association was held in Richmond on Jan 
23-25, 1955. A total of 164 members and guests 
were in attendance. At the business meeting, 
the Association elected the following officers: 
Drs. S. G. Eddins, Galax, president; J. E. 
Lippincott, Lynnhaven, president-elect; J. B 
Ely, Richmond, vice-president; and W. B. Bell, 
Blacksburg, secretary-treasurer. 

The literary program featured the following 
speakers: Drs. C. D. Van Houweling, U.S.D.A 
Washington, D. C.; G. R. Moore, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing; R. C. Klussendorf, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind.; W. F. Hoff- 
man, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. B. Currey, Washington, 
D. C.; J. V. McCahon, Downingtown, Pa.; J. 
E. Lippincott, Lynnhaven; and W. L. Bendix, 
state veterinarian, Glen Allen. 

s/Witson B. Bett, Secretary 


Washington 

Conference for Veterinarians.—The College 
of Veterinary Medicine of the State College of 
Washington presented its seventh annual con- 
ference for veterinarians April 4-6, 1955. 

The following guest speakers appeared on 
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the program: Drs. C. G. Andrist, Chewelah; 
C. M. Bemis, Yakima; T. L. Chow, Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins; C. L. Davis, 
Agricultural Research Service, Denver, Colo.; 
J. L. Ellis, Olympia; P. M. Hinze, Carnation 
Farms, Carnation; W. F. Irwin, president-elect, 
American Animal Hospital Association, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Mr. J. P. Kelley, General Electric Co., 
x-ray department, Milwaukee, Wis.; Drs. T. 
R. Kurtz, Seattle; M. O. Mulqueeny, Sunny- 
side; M. D. Nichols, Redmond; Mr. J. O’Con- 
nor, editor, “Outdoor Life Magazine,” Lewiston, 
Idaho; A. H. Quin, Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent of the AVMA; §&. F. Scheidy, Sharp and 
Dohme, Inc., Drexel Hill, Pa.; J. N. Shaw, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.; and 
H. R. Zimet, Moscow, Idaho 

Members of the staff of the College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine at Washington State College 
who participated in the program were Drs. 
H. F. Beardmore, F. K. Bracken, R. D. Conrad, 
W. M. Dickson, R. W. Gillespie, R. E. Hum 
gate, R. L. Ott, G. R. Spencer, J. H. Stewart, 
Dean E. C. Stone, Drs. F. L. Williams, and 
R. P. Worthman. 

Those in attendance enjoyed a tour of the 
new radiology facilities at the College, a film 
and discussion of an African safari, a smorgas- 
bord, and bowling. 

s/E. C. Stone, Dean 

State Association._The first board meeting 
of the reorganized Washington State Veterinary 
Medical Association, Inc., on Feb. 23, 1955, 
was a successful one. The Association is now 


This map of the State of Washington shows areas of 
the local associations. Each dot represents a veter- 
inarian. 


operating under the new bylaws approved at 
the 1954 annual meeting which provides for 
(Board) representation from each of the local 
constituent associations of the state. This is in 
recognition of the need for expressing veteri- 
nary Organizational interest and activity at the 
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Officers of the reorganized Washington State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Seated (left to right)—Drs. James Kraft, immediate past-president; |. Erickson, secretary; Don 
Clarke, president; R. |. Hostetler, president-elect; and B. Pinckney, treasurer. 
Standing—Board members, Drs. Olin Anderson, Orin Swanson, Phil Millerd, George Duby, Fred 
M. Shigley, B. D. Benedictson, Ivor Evans, and A. E. Crouse. 
Absent when picture was taken, board members Drs. E. C. Stone and H. E. Beckman, Sr. 
local or “grass roots” level, with the hope that 
this may be extended into the state Association latest date for filing applications is June 10, 
and on to the national level. We are hopeful 1955. Address inquiries to Dr. Ray S. You 
that the integrating and coordinating of the mans, Secretary, Board of Registration im 
live-wire local associations may result in a real Veterinary Medicine, Room 33, State House, 
“forward march” for the state Association Boston, Mass 
s/Inwin Erickson, Secretary Montana The Montana State Board of Veteri- 
7 2.8 nary Medical Examiners will give an exami 
Personal.—Dr. Ernest H. Willers of Hono- nation to approved applicants, for license to 
lulu, who graduated in 1929, was recently se- practice in Montana, on June 20 and 21, 1955, 
lected as alumnus of the year of the College of at the Montana Veterinary Research Labora 
Veterinary Medicine, State College of Wash- tory, Bozeman, Mont. Inquiries should be 
ington. addressed to Dr. J. W. Safford, Montana 
Veterinary Research Laboratory, Bozeman, 
STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS Mont | 
10 ie no beard ot etermary 
Florida—The Florida State Board of Veteri- ners will hold examinations for the licensing 
nary Examiners will hold an examination on and 
oss une / an ese examinations wi 
Fie to rL be conducted in the Clinic Building, Coll 
Matthews, secretary of the Board, Box 141, of Univer 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. Applicants desirous of 
Ba ig ol Veterinary Medical Exami- taking the examination should be present at 
ning Board will hold examinations for the 8:00 a.m. on the first day. Applicants who 


are not graduates of Ohio State University 


° licensing of veterinarians on Monday and 
should supply a 2- by 3-inch photograph of 


Tuesday, June 13 and 14, 1955. Applicants 
are asked to be in the office of the Division 
of Animal Industry State House, Des certificate of graduation. These must be in 


head and shoulders and photostatic copy of 


Moines, lowa, not later than 8:00 a.m. of hands of the secretary not later than May 

June 13. Anyone wishing to obtain further 31, 1955. James R. Hay, secretary ex ¢ yu _ 

information should communicate with Dr soard of Veterinary Examiners, Room 709, 


H. U. Garrett, chief, Division of Animal State Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Industry, State House, Des Moines 19, lowa Oklahoma——The Oklahoma Board of Veteri 


Massachusetts—The Massachusetts Board of nary Medical Examiners will meet May 31 
Registration in Veterinary Medicine will hold June 1, 1955, at the School of Veterinary 
examinations for registration in Massachu Medicine, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still 


setts on June 23-25, 1955, at Amherst. The water, Okla., to hold examinations and con 
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sider applications for reciprocity. Dr. J. B 
Corcoran, 127 N. W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City 
3, Okla., secretary. 


BIRTHS 


Lt. (COL '54) and Mrs. John W. Ellis, Fort 
Bliss, Texas, announce the birth of a daughter, 
Terry Sue, on Feb. 10, 1955 

Dr. (COR '54) and Mrs. Edward W. Stewart, 
Manchester, Conn., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Randy Ellen, on Feb. 15, 1955 

Dr. (OSU '52) and Mrs. Eugene P. Barlage, 
Pandora, Ohio, announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Karen Marie, on Feb. 19, 1955 

Dr. (UP '45) and Mrs. Robert A. Vanderhoof, 
Woodlake, Calif., announce the birth of a son, 
Frederick James, on Feb. 24, 1955 

Dr. (API '39) and Mrs. E. D. Marston, 
Manchester, N. H., announce the birth of their 
fourth child, first daughter, Amy Sue, on 
March 9, 1955 

Dr. (COR ‘'51) and Mrs. Kenneth Kronman, 
Smithtown, N. Y., announce the birth of a son, 
Ross Elliot, on Feb. 2, 1955 


DEATHS 


Edward F. Cary (KCV ‘'0%), 70, Seattle, 
Wash., died Jan. 3, 1955. Dr. Cary had been a 
member of the AVMA. He is survived by his 
widow 

Hudson Chadwick (SF ‘'05), 78, Jackson, 
Miss., died Feb. 21, 1955. Dr. Chadwick had 
practiced in Hinds County for more than fifty 
years, had served as milk and meat inspector 
for the city of Jackson and, for eight years, as 
State veterinarian, In this latter capacity, he 
headed an effective tick eradication program 
He was a lifetime member and past president 
of the Mississippi Veterinary Medical Associa 
tion and had been a member of the AVMA 

Dr. Chadwick is survived by his widow, Mrs 
Katherine Chadwick; four sons, including 
Charles W. (TEX '38) and Vernon D. (TEX 
"38), the latter of whom is now state veterinar 
ian of Mississippi; three daughters; and twenty 
grandchildren 

wHarvey T. Farmer (USC ‘I1), 68, Rich- 
mond, Va., died Feb. 19, 1955, after a brief 
illness. Dr. Farmer was widely known around 
Richmond, having practiced in that locality for 
more than forty years prior to his retirement 
in 1953. Dr. Farmer had served on the Virginia 
Board of Veterinary Examiners and was its 
secretary for a number of years. He was hon- 
ored by being elected a life member to the 
Virginia Veterinary Medical Association in 
January 1954. He was also a member of the 
AVMA 

Dr. Farmer is survived by his widow and one 


son 
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*George A. Frank (UP '18), 62, St. Louis, 
Mo., died Dec. 31, 1954. Dr. Frank was a su 
pervisor of milk control in St. Louis. He was 
a member of the St. Louis Veterinary Medical 
Association and of the AVMA 

*W. M. Jardine, San Antonio, Texas, an hon- 
orary member of the AVMA, died recently. An 
obituary appears on page 442 of this JouRNAI 

*#Garnet M. Jones (KCV '13), 66, Los 
Angeles, Calif., died Dec. 12, 1954. Dr. Jones 
was a member of the California State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association and of the AVMA 

Bruce D. Kennedy (ONT ‘11), 70, Ottawa, 
Ont., died Oct. 31, 1954. Dr. Kennedy had been 
a member of the AVMA 

Anson Knight (ONT ‘05), Victoria, B. C., 
died in October, 1952. Dr. Knight had served 
with the British Columbia Department of Agri- 
culture 

Harvey D. Lasher (MCK '19), Edgar, Wis., 
died Feb. 20, 1955. Dr. Lasher was employed 
by the U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research Service. 

Henry W. Leib (KVC '11), 71, Winchester, 
Ill, died Feb. 4, 1955. Dr. Leib had practiced 
in Winchester for about thirty-seven years when 
he retired in 1948. He was active in civic affairs 
and was a member of the Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association 

*George C. Moffat (ONT '41), 38, Phoenix, 
Ariz., died March 1, 1955. Dr. Moffat, a gener- 
al practitioner, had served in World War II 

G. C. Rasmussen (CVC ‘07), 70, Harlan, 
lowa, died March 2, 1955. Dr. Rasmussen had 
practiced in Shelby and Audubon counties for 
forty-eight years. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, and a daughter 

*John M. Rice (ONT '06), 71, London, Ont., 
died Feb. 2, 1955. An obituary appears on page 
441 of this Journal 

Glen H. Sharp (OSU '11), 69, Montezuma, 
Iowa, died March 8, 1955, after several years 
of ill health. Dr. Sharp, who had served for 
twenty-three years with the state department 
of agriculture, retired in 1951. He is survived 
by a daughter 

Henry C. Shoemaker (NYS '94), Philadel 
phia, Pa. died Feb. 26, 1953. Dr. Shoemaker 
had retired from practice 

Charles J. Sigmond (ONT '93), Pipestone, 
Minn., died Jan. 25, 1955. Dr. Sigmond was 
a general practitioner 

Wilbur C. Smith (ISC '0%), Fairfield, Iowa, 
died Oct. 8, 1954. Dr. Smith served with the 
U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry 

Allen G. Stamford (GR ‘'11), 71, Clay City, 
Ill., died Nov. 2, 1954. Dr. Stamford is sur 
vived by his widow 

Frank W. Tarnow (UP '29), 53, Mercers 
burg, Pa., died July 5, 1954. Dr. Tarnow had 
been a member of the AVMA 
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A SUPERIOR 
ULTRA-SHORT-ACTING 
INTRAVENOUS ANESTHETIC 


EXPERIENCE OF SURITAL IN ANIMALS HAS SHOWN THAT 

INDUCTION OF SURITAL SODIUM IS SMOOTH AND RAPID. 

AND IS FREE OF EXCITEMENT OR IRRITABILITY AND 
UNDESIRABLE SIDE REACTIONS. 


A 


SURITAL SODIUM (THIAMYLAL SODIUM, PARKE-DAVIS) IS SUPPLIED: 


0.2 Gm., 0.3 Gm., 0.5 Gm., 1.0 Gm. U.S.P.; 1.0 Gm. Steri-Vials ® (No. 64) 
5.0 Gm., and 10.0 Gm. ampoules (rubber - diaphragm - capped vials); 
(Nos. 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266); 1.0 Gm. Steri-Vials with ampoules of 
0.5 Gm. and 1.0 Gm. ampoules with Water for Injection. U.S.P. 

ompovies of Water for Injection, 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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COMING MEETINGS 
Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


American Animal Hospital Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich, May 
4-7, 1955. Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, Ill, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

astern lowa Veterinary Association, Inc. An- 
nual all-day practitioners’ clinic. Hawkeye 
Downs, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Tuesday, May 
10, 1955. Robert E. Savage, Monticello, Lowa. 

Pennsylvania, University of. Symposium on 
Helminthic Problems in Veterinary Medicine. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. May 10, 
1955, beginning at 9:00 a.m. John E. Martin, 
assistant professor of physiology and phar- 
macy 

Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 29-31, 1955. Chas. C. Rife, 420 Edge- 
wood Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 

Texas, A. & M. College of. Conference for veteri- 
narians. Memorial Student Center, College Cam- 
pus, College Station, Texas, June 2-3, 1955. 
Alvin A, Price, chairman. 

Kansas State College School of Veterinary 
Medicine. Golden anniversary and dedication 
ceremonies of the new veterinary hospital, 
June 2; and the annual conference for veteri- 
narians, June 3-4, 1955, at the new veterinary 
hospital. E. E. Leasure, dean. 

Wyoming Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Casper, Wyo., June 12-13, 1955 
John F, Ryff, P.O. Box 960, Laramie, Wyo., 
secretary 

Montana Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Great Falls, Mont., June 15-17, 
1955. FE. A. Tunnicliff, Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station, Bozeman, Mont., secretary. 

Alberta Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Palliser Hotel, Caigary, Alta., 
June 17-18, 1955. H. C. Storey, 834-13th Ave. 
West, Calgary, Alta, chairman, publicity 
committee 

South Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. 
Summer meeting. Columbia, 5S. Car., June 
17-18, 1955. R. W. Beaty, Jr., P.O. Box 1270, 
Sumter, S. Car., secretary 

Utah Veterinary Medical Association, Annual 


ANIMAL 
WHITE S CASTRATION 
new textbook for TEACHERS. STUDENTS and 
PRACTITIONERS. 
Price $7.50 


Fo sale by book dealers, aise by the Author, George Ransom White 
OVM. P. 0. toch Bex 901, Nashille, Tennessee 


meeting. Ogden, Utah, June 20-22, 1955. E 
A. Tugaw, 3015 S. State St., Salt 5 Pm City, 
Utah, secretary. 

North Carolina State Veterinary Medical 
Association. Annual meeting. Kitty Hotel, 
Wrightsville Beach, N. Car., June 21-22, 1955. 
Clyde W. Young, Mocksville, N. Car., secre- 
tary 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Summer meeting. George Washington 
Hotel, Ocean City, Md. June 23-24, 1955. 
John D. Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., secretary. 

Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hayes Hotel, Jackson, Mich. 
June 23-24, 1955. Paul V. Howard, 4011 
Hunsberger St. N.E., Grand Rapids 5, Mich., 
secretary 

Idaho Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. McCall, Idaho, June 23-25, 1955. 
A. P. Schneider, 2025 N. 23rd St., Boise, 
Idaho, secretary. 

Maritime Veterinary Associations. Joint con- 
ference. Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
N. B., June 28-30, 1955. ]. F. Frank, Sack- 
ville, N. B., secretary, joint committee. 

Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss., July 10-12, 1955. Charles H 
Horne, Newton, Miss., secretary. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. 
Summer meeting. Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., July 20-21, 1955. R. J. Ausherman, 171 N. 
Upper St., Lexington, Ky., secretary. 

Alabama, Conference for Veterinarians. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. July 24-27, 1955. 
R. S. Sugg, dean. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Aug. 15-18, 1955. J. G. Harden- 
bergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, 
executive secretary. 

Louisiana Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. 
Annual meeting. Washington Youree and 
Captain Shreve Hotels, Shreveport, La., 
Aug. 24-25, 1955. R. B. Lank, Baton Rouge, 
La., secretary. 

Colorado Veterinary Medical Association. An 
nual meeting. Steamboat Springs, Colo., Sept 
14-16, 1955. Walter R. Haas, Eaton, Colo., 
secretary 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Statler, New York, N. 
Y., Sept. 14-16, 1955. Joan S. Halat, 803 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Anti-Hog Cholera 
SERUM 


Yes, Corn Belt produced Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum is the Veterinarian’s most 
dependable companion whether he selects 
Virus or Vaccine. 


Our Serum is produced to the most exact- 
ing laboratory standards of purity and 
uniformity—for your exclusive use. The 


CBL insignia on the package assures you 
that here is an anti-hog cholera serum 
produced to the profession's most inflex- 
ible tolerances in Corn Belt’s own fine 
laboratories under the supervision of 
Veterinarians. 


You can depend on Corn Belt Serum and 
you can safely rely on the Corn Belt 
Service that speeds all of your biologics 
or pharmaceuticals from our Laboratories 
or conveniently located branch depots. 


Hog Cholera Vaccine, Modified Live Virus 
(dessicated) is one of the many fine 
products of Affiliated Laboratories Corp. 
Corn Belt is a co-owner and co-operator 
of Affiliated, one of America’s newest and 
most modern laboratories for the pro- 
duction of veterinary biologics. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


a > Whether You Prefer 
Corn Bell 
ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA | 
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Varick St., Utica, N. Y., acting executive sec- 
retary. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. Conference for vet- 
erinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., 
Sept. 29-30, 1955. J. D. Friend, Department of 
Veterinary Anatomy, chairman. 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Poland Springs House, Poland 
Springs, Maine, Oct, 2-5, 1955. C. Lawrence 
Blakely, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass., 
secretary 

astern lowa Veterinary Medical Association, 
Inc. Annual meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 13-14, 1955. Wayne H. 
Thompson, Earlville, Lowa, secretary. 


— 


U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. Annual 
meeting. Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
Nov. 16-18, 1955. R. A. Hendershott, 1 W. 
State St., Trenton 8, N. J., secretary 


Foreign Meetings 


Seventh International Congress of Compara- 
tive Pathology. Institute of Pathological 
Anatomy, Lausanne, Switzerland, May 26-31, 
1955. The General Secretary, 19 Rue César- 
Roux, Lausanne, Switzerland. (Dr. Lee M. 
Hutchins, Division of Forest Disease Re- 
search, Forest Service, U.S.D.A., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., chairman, United States Sec- 
tion of the Congress.) 


Dogs, Horses 
Cows, Mules 
faster, better 


Motor 
25% greater 
speed 


Clip your animals the fast, easy 
way with the new Sunbeam Stewart 
electric Clipmaster. Has quiet, Fits 
powerful, air-cooled, ball-bearing 
motor inside the cool Easy-Grip 
handle. Anti-friction tension control 
assures perfect tension between 
blades, provides easy adjustment. Your Clipmaster 
$39.95 (Cok wado and West $40.25). 
Special bottom clipping blades for all breeds of 
dogs. Grooming brush, drill head, sheep shearing 
attachments, give Clipmaster year ‘round use. 


Sinbeim CORPORATION 


Dept. 47, 5600 W. Roosevelt Read, Chicege 50, Ill. 
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Third International Congress of Biochemistry. 
Brussels, Belgium, Aug. 1-6, 1955. Claude 
Liebecq, 17 Place Delcour, Liege, Beigium, 
secretary general. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Atlanta (Ga.) Veterinary Society, the second 
Tuesday of every month at the Elks Home on 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, 
Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 

Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. 
at the Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison 
St., Baltimore, Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 
Harford Rd., Baltimore, Md., secretary. 

Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. E. Paul, 
Redwood City, Calif., secretary 

Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October, at Black's Tea Room, 
Waterloo, Iowa. D. A. Buchanan, Grundy Cen- 
ter, lowa, secretary. 

Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. G. J. Phelps, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala., secretary. 

Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month 
F. R. Benton, 302 South Country Club Dr, 
Mesa, Ariz., secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Herbert Piper, 4575 Ventura Ave, Fresno, 
Calif., secretary 

Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greensboro, N. 
Car. R. T. Copeland, 1800 Walker Ave., Greens- 
boro, N. Car., secretary. 

Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Assoei- 
ation, the second Wednesday of each month. 
Charles J. York, P. O. Box 1656, Indianapolis 
6, Ind., secretary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. 
Davenport, Jr., 215 S. Edgewood Ave., La- 
Grange, Ill, secretary 

Coastal Bend (Texas) Veterinary Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin 
Prewitt, 4141 Lexington Blvd., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through 
May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
D. I. Lee, Sac City, Iowa, secretary. 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veterinary 
Medical Association, the first Wednesday of 
each month, September through May (except 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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: STEWART 
CLIPMASTER 
NEW 


becoming ‘the 

canine / distemper 
vaccine 
of choice 


ULTUS (FERRET ORIGIN) 
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Recently published papers and doctors’ 
reports* show the trend is to Distem- 
peroid Virus as the agent of choice 
against canine distemper when used 
either PROPHYLACTICALLY or 
THERAPEUTICALLY. The reports 
also show a preference for Distemper- 

oid Virus for its advantages in the con- 


® One dose is sufficient for 


trol of Hard Pad disease. 


except for unusvally lorge 
dogs 


® Sold only to Qualified 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL F ROM M LABORATORIES, 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR Gra USA. 
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January), at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 

East Bay (Calif.) Veterinary Medical Association, 
bimonthly, the fourth Wednesday. John T. 
Turver, 1201 E. 12th St. Oakland 6, Calif., 
secretary. 

Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of March, June, September, 
and December. A one-day clinic is held in May. 
R. P. Link, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., secretary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month. John D. 
Baker, Goldsboro, N. Car., secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except in 
July and August, at Pa and Ma's Restaurant, 
West Union, lowa. Donald FE. Moore, Box 
178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 

Greater St. Louis (Mo.) Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of the month (except 
July and August) at the Sheraton Hotel, Spring 
Ave. and Lindell Blvd. Luther E. Fredrickson, 
Room 25, Municipal Courts Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo., secretary. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the second Thursday of each month, time 
and place specified monthly. L. D. Barrett, Rt. 
8, Box 572, Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month, 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
Dr. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box “H”, Crestwood, 
Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Associ- 
ation, the first Monday of each month, at 
alternating hospitals. W. F. Noland, 7504 
Metcalf, Overland Park, Kan., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month at Exchange 
Hall, ninth floor, Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
1600 Genessee St., Kansas City, Mo. Busch 
Meredith, 800 Woodswether Rd., Kansas City 
5, Mo., secretary. 

Kern County (Calif.) Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Thursday of each month. W. W. 
Stiern, 17 Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Keystone (Pa.) Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, 39th and Woodland Ave., Phil- 
adelphia 4, Pa. Raymond C. Snyder, 39th and 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 

Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veterinary Medical 

Association, the second Thursday of each month 

in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 

8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St. W., 

Huntington, W. Va 


(Continued on p. 42) 


FOUR FREE TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


Containing Latest Data on 
Dairy Sanitation & Maintenance 


1. Pipeline Milkers —Better Cleaning Methods 
2. Bulk Milk Tanks —Practical Farm Sanitation 
3. Modern Dairy Plant Sanitation 

4. In-Place Lines —Efficient Cleaning 


To get your free copies, just send your name and address and the 
names of the bulletins you wish. Write: B-K Dept., Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., 659 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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“first thing 
| think of for 


(see below) 


To correct Nutritional Deficiency Trou- 
bles, Con-O-Mineral contains A & D feed- 
ing oil (dry form), together with irradiated 
yeast, brewer's yeast and activated dry cell 
yeast. Also it supplies highest quality cal- 
cium carbonate processed from oolitic lime- 
stone, defluorinated phosphate, dicalcium 
phosphate, sterilized domestic steamed 
bone flour, iodine, cobalt, iron, copper, zinc, 
potassium and manganese. 

Con-O-Mineral can be self-fed, mixed 
with grains, mashes, slop, salt or spread on 
ensilage. Primarily for swine and poultry, 


In any animal 


Con-O-Mineral 
is an excellent remedy 


for mineral starvation 


REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE 


MINERAL. 
SUPPLEMEN! 


A, ‘est. 1920) 


it is a nutritional supplementary feed for 
all livestock and poultry 

In swine, Con-O- Mineral helps correct 
failure to breed, runts, anemia, rickets, 
hairlessness, goiter, poor milk yield, poste- 
rier paralysis and other Nutritional Defi- 
ciency Troubles 

In poultry, Con-O-Mineral aids in pre 
venting retarded maturity, soft-shelled 
eggs, cannibalism, infertile eggs, leg weak- 
nesses, long molt, feather pulling, intestinal 
disturbances and other Nutritional Defi- 
ciency Troubles 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


since 1915 


Wr 
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Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical As Monterey Bay Area (Calif.) Veterinary Medical 


sociation, the third Wednesday evening of each Association, the third Wednesday of each month. 


month from October through April at the Acad- Lewis J. Campell, 90 Corral de Tierra, Salinas, 
emy of Medicine, 91 Lincoln Park South, New Calif., secretary 
ark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 2172 Millburn Ave, New Castle County (Del.) Veterinary Associa- 
Maplewood, N. J., secretary. tion, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 
a Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. 
& second Thursday of each month, at the Hotel Arthur P. Coogan, 2102 New Road, Wilming- 
* LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. L. D. Ramsay, 719 ton 5, Del.. secretary 
ve I Jefferson Ave, La Porte, Ind., secretary New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical Asso- 
zs Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical ciation of, the first Wednesday of each month 
ey Association, the second Thursday of every at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 
a: month, September through May. Gilbert 63rd St, New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 ’ 
8 Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Road, Detroit 5, West 6lst St. New York 23, N. Y., secretary. 
owe: Mich., secretary. Northeast lowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary 
Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the Association, the first Tuesday of February, May, . 
first Thursday of every even month. George August, and November at the Wisneslick 
McCollister, 2146 Broad St., San Luis Obispo. Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 6:30 pin. Donald E 
Calif., secretary. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 
Mid-State (Mich.) Veterinary Medical Associa- Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, 
tion, the fourth Thursday of each month with the second Monday of each month. William 
sae the exception of November and December. H. Beckenhauer, School of Veterinary Medi- 
Pr Robert E. Kader, 5034 Armstrong Rd., cine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. olo., secretary 
hs Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the 
; third Tuesday of each month, at the Half- fourth Tuesday of each montl * the Casa Mana 
: Way House, Blue Mound Rd. George F. in Teanek, N. J. Edward Baker, 508 Grand 
Lynch, 201 West Devon St., Milwaukee 17, Ave.. Englewood, N. J., secretars 
. When you buy SYRINGES 
you are buying SERVICE! 
is ‘ 
That's why you'll be more than satisfied with your purchases of PerfeKtum Luer “ 
Syringes. These precision-built syringes have a reputation for long-lasting service. 
Ask any of the leading veterinary supply houses from coast to coast who stock these 
popular syringes. 


EACH SYRINGE INDIVIDUALLY FITTED AND TESTED 
PRECISION GROUND BARREL AND PLUNGER ASSURE SMOOTH OPERATION 
MEET ALL FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, write for name of nearest 
J 


( 


> q wocking dealer. 


EST. 1922 300 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


We backed 
the winner 


FIRST .. . |,000,000 unit 


plify treatment of mastitis 


FIRST 


NO peanut oil 
FIRST... 
thotics (aqueous or Orly 
But the real winner is YOU, DOCTOR for your 
alertness in recognizing a service designed to 
a service 


| gram 28 cc. tube to sim 
. Liquid Base, Free-Flowing tube containing 
petroleum jelly or wax 


Vehicle practical for use with ALL anti 
for syringe infusion 


expedite your work in the field 
to keep you abreast of the latest developments 
in the war on mastitis a service which 
emphasizes that the health of the herd and 
consequently the health of the nation is the 
responsibility of the Veterinarian rather than 
the ‘Animal Health Store’ clerk. We back up 
this belief by imprinting your own name on 
your tube. 


vty 


. 


...for the pay off, PRICE REDUCTIONS! 


Your increasing acceptance of these services 
makes a volume production possible. 


MASTITIS PRODUCTS 


Mail coupon for 


FREE...4> 


pvm/vmo Reflector-Letter Kit 


NAME DR 
Applied to the rear bumper of Veterinar- Please print plainly 
ian's car they will pick up and reflect 
headlights of oncoming cars for hundreds ADDRESS 


Sy 


of feet. THEY COULD SAVE YOUR LIFE 


Per er Per 500-250 
Gross Dozen Tube Each cc. Liquid Base Tube contains 
00 000 uruts Cryst. per nm pota mm G 
4 gro $49.80 $4 346 0 me hydrostreptomycin (as sulfate 
gro 7.00 47 498 sitamerazine,M crystalline 
Microcrystalline 
Under | gross 495 4\2 
75 me Cobalt Suitate 
Per 500-500 
Gros Dozer Tube Each Liquid Base Tube contains 
500 009 unit Cryst. per n pota m 
4 gross $59.4 $49 412 500 me Dihyd trept yor , tate 
gross 67.80 65 47 sitamera e Microcrystalline 
ulfathiazole, Microcrystalline 
Under | gross 90 492 y 
7.5 mi Cobalt Sulfate 
Per Per Per 1,000,000..1 
Gross Dozer Tube Each 28 cc. Liquid Base Tube contair 
4 gross $83 40 $69 s79 Million units ( t per pota ay 
a9 4 1,000 me Dihydrostrept y fate 
900 me famerazine, Microcrystalline 
Under gross Ot 606 500 me Micr ystalline 
Canadian Veterinarians: Send for Canadian Pri ce List 10 me Cobalt Sulfate 


HAMILTON PHARMACAL CO., INC. 
Hamilton, 
Send me without charge 


New York, U.S.A. Fort Erie, Ontario 


sets DVM/VMD Reflector-Letter Kits 
for attaching to rear bumper of my car 


State or Province 
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Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
the fourth Wednesday of 
Makino, Patterson, Calif., 


cal Association, 


each month 
secretary 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of every month except 
july and August. Carl L. Clark, 127 N. W 
23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month at 8:00 
p.m, in Antlers Hotel, San Bernardino, Calif 


Jay C. Wallis, 112 N. Girard St., Hemet, 
Calif., secretary 

Orange County (Calif.) Veterinary Medical As 
sociation, the third Thursday of each month 


Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main St., Santa Ana, 
Calif., secretary 

Peninsula (Calif.) Veterinary Medical Associa 
tion, the third Monday of each month. T. D 
Harris, San Mateo, Calif., secretary 

Piedmont (N. Car.) Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation, the last Friday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. W. W 
Dickson, Box 1071, Gastonia, N. Car., secretary 

Pima County (Ariz.) Veterinary Medical 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month in 
Tucson. E. T. Anderson, 8420 Tanque Verde 

Tueson, Ariz., 


A 


secretary 
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Redwood Empire (Calif.) Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Thursday of each 
month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, Calif., sec- 
retary 

Sacramento Valley (Calif.) Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Wednesday of each 


month. W. E 4227 Freeport Blvd., 
Sacramento, Calif., secretary 
Saginaw Valley (Mich.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the last Wednesday of each month. 
S. Correll, Rt. 1, Midland, Mich., secretary. 
San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, . 
the fourth Tuesday of each month except July 
and August. E. R. Quortrup, 4005 Rosecrans St., 
Building 2, San Diego, Calif., secretary. 
San Fernando Valley (Calif.) Veterinary Medi- 2 
cal Association, the second Friday of each 
month at Eaton’s Restaurant in Studio City, 
Calif. R. A. Button, 5954 Van Nuys Blvd. 
Van Nuys, Calif., secretary. 
Seattle Veterinary Medical 
third Tuesday of each month in the Trinity 
Episcopal Church, 8th and James St., Seattle, 
Wash. P. R., Des Rosiers, 5508 2nd Ave. N. W., 
Seattle 7, Wash., 
(Mich.) Veterinary Medical 


Steinmetz, 


Association, the 


secretary 


A sso- 


Southeastern 


NEW & EFFECTIVE 
EMULSION for 
the TREATMENT 
of DRY and MOIST 
ECZEMAS 


FUNGIDERM 


ETHICAL VEetERINARY 


Powerful Fungicide. Contains 
Relieves Itching Promptly 
Methane 
and 
A in Pp led gr i 
emulsion base. 


34.28 31st STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 6. N.Y 


$1.65 
$9.50 


1 pint 
1 gallon 


Available Thru Your Veterinary 
Supply Deoler or Write Direct. 
Catalog Sent Upon Request. 


“SUPPLY CO. 
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The best of British veterinary medicine . . . 


* BRITISH VETERINARY JOURNAL 


A monthly review of veterinary science mailed to you direct from London. 
The oldest veterinary periodical im the British Empire. 
$6.50 per year (Approx. 550 pages a year) 


* Index of Treatment in Small-Animal Practice 
Third Edition 


By W. Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S. 

886 pp. 177 figs. $11.00 
Kirk’s INDEX OF TREATMENT is a complete reference book of canine and 

feline therapeutics for the veterinary practitioner. It was first published in 1948, 

and the fact that a third edition has already been called for is proof of its 

great value. 


* Fertility and Infertility in the Domestic Animal 


By J. A. Laing, Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
260 pp. 64 figs. 8 tables $7.50 


Summarizing older and more recent information on etiology, diagnosis and 
treatment in the field, this thorough study covers the cow, the horse, the sheep, 
the pig, the dog. Complete references are given with each chapter to facilitate 
further research. 


McFadyean’'s Osteology & Arthrology 
Of the Domesticated Animals Fourth Edition 


Edited by H. V. Hughes, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. and J. W. Dransfield, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

288 pp. 205 figs. $5.00 
Newest revision of this 50-year-old work which has become the standard 

work in its branch of comparative anatomy. The illustrations, completely re- 

drawn, have been increased to include new figures of the ox, pig and dog. 


Order from: 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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(COMING MEETINGS—continued from p. 34) 


ciation, the fourth Wednesday of every month, 
September through May. Gilbert Meyer, 14003 
E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, Mich., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month 
at 7:30 p.m. E. T. Anderson, Rt. 2, Box 697, 
Tucson, Ariz., secretary 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
Howard C. Taylor, 2811 West Olive St. 
surbank, Calif., secretary 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tues- 
day of each month, at the Seven Seas Restau- 
rant, Miami, Fla. J. C. Matlock, 4561 Ponce 
DeLeon Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla., secretary 

South Puget Sound (Wash.) Veterinary Medical 


all dogs xo for Association, the second Thursday of each month 
Jo Walker, 


except July and August Agriculture 


Experiment Station, Puyallup, Wash., secretary 
Tenth District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Associ 
ation the third Thursday of each month. W. 


E. Sharp, Union City, Ind., secretary 
D °o G F io] °o D Tulsa (Okla.) Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month in Directors’ 
Parlor of the Brookside State Jank, Tulsa, 
Manufactured by KASCO MILLS Okla. Merle S. Watts, 5302 E. 11th St., Tulsa, 
Waverly, N.Y. « Toledo, Ohio Okla., secretary. 


Recognized By Technicians 
the World Over As 
Standard Laboratory 
Equipment 


STERLING 
Model 4-3M for example, is AUTOMATIC PIPETTE 


supplied with either lec or 4cc 
glass liner, calibrated for de- : 

liveries within dual range of (Motorized) 
4 and 0.5 t0 3.0cc Technicians in veterinary laboratories 
espectively. 

Automatic Pipettes for deliver- throughout the world specify the STER- 
ing up to 10cc also readily LING AUTOMATIC PIPETTE. They recog- 
available! nize its everlasting accuracy and time-sav- 


ing advantages. 
Write for FREE Bulletin VM-$2. 


Sorvall, Inc. 


P.O. Box 230, Norwalk, Conn. 


BIG. 
or little... 

"4 
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FURACIN 


PREPARATIONS VETERINARY 


NITROFURAN PRODUCT 


Wide Artibactenial Agewt 


 PUS, BLOOD, traumatic wounds vaginitis 


burns metritis 
MILK and ulcers retained placenta 
SERUM fistulas otitis 
gangrene pink eye 
eczema bovine mastitis 


porcine necrotic enteritis 


HOW SUPPLIED Topical 


Furacin Solution Veterinary 0.2%, —rubber stoppered bottles of 
500 cc., for use in mastitis. Also 1 pt. and | gal. bottles with screw caps. 


Furacin Dressing Veterinary 0.2% —4 oz. and | Ib. jars. 


Furacin Dressing Veterinary with Anesthetic 0.2% (butacaine 
sulfate 0.5%)—1 Ib. jars. 


Furacin Suppositories Veterinary (large) 0.4%, —box of 12, 
20 Gm. each, foil wrapped. 


Furacin Soluble Powder Veterinary (0.2 %/.)— 10 Gm. plastic 
“puff” bottles. 


Furacin Ear Solution Veterinary (0.2 %/.)—dropper bottles of | fl. oz. 


Furacin-Penicillin Gel Veterinary (2° Furacin and 13,333 units 
procaine penicillin G per cc.)—rubber capped vials of 100 cc.; 


yee applicator tubes of 7.5 cc., boxes of 12. 


Cnal_ 


Write for booklet and prices. Exclusive distributors to the veterinary profession: 
Furacin preparations are more 
economical in quantity lots. 
Furaspor,® another nitrofuran product, Stas » 
Is ovoilable for treatment of New Yor« 18, 
dermatomycoses, such as ringworm. 
Supplied in 1 pt. and 1 gal. bottles. CANADA... Austin Laboratories, Lid. 
Guelph 


Furacin (brand of nitrofurazone N.N.R.) and Furaspor, trademarks reg. U.S. Par. Off., Baton Laboratories Inx 
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INDICATIONS 
| 


NOW AVAILABLE 
THE JONAS* 


retaininc SPLINT 
C 


This new, self-retaining medullary extension 
splint is designed for open reduction of diffi- 
cult fractures of all long bones, including 
cases where one of the fragments is much 
shorter than the other. Compression spring 
telescopes pin into shorter fragment, auto- 
matically anchoring the splint at both ends 
without sutures or wire. 

*jonas, Self-Retaining Medullary Extension Splint, 

JAVMA 136, (1954) pp436-440; Proceedings 


Convention 1954, pp270-275 
Patent No. 2,672,861 


Tibia. Assembled splint in Splint extended. Cotterpin 
longer fragment. Cotterpin§ withdrawn, pin projected 
holds compressed springand into shorter fragment of 


pin in sleeve tibia 
SET OF 12 SPLINTS AND 3 REAMERS 


In Specially Designed Wooden Case 
(Full instructions enclosed) 


S. Diameter 156” 4 lengths (2%” to 4%”) 
M. Diameter .190” 4 lengths (342” to 5%”) 
L. Diameter 224” 4 lengths (4%" to 6” ) 
Complete Price $45.00 p.p. 
Replacements: Small $3.00, Medium $3.50, Large $4.00 
Send check, less 2%, to 


AL-SAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


P.0. Box 2953, New Haven 15, Conn 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and |0 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional] word. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 
Deadline for want ads 8th of month preceding 
date of issue, 
Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 


AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, 
Ill, and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Doctor of veterinary medicine wanted for large 
institute for cancer research. Physical plant consists 
of new 516-bed patient building. New seven-story 
basic science research laboratory building to be 
constructed beginning summer, 1955. Institute has 
considerable animal colonies both at Buffalo and 
at the animal farm at Springville, N. Y. 25 miles 
from Buffalo. Veterinarian would be in charge 
of medical care of all animals including the breeding 
colonies and the experimental group. Wide oppor- 
tunity for experimental, surgical, and other types of 
research. Salary, $5,090-$6,320, one month vacation, 
liberal sick leave, good pension program. Must be 
gtaduate of recognized school of veterinary medicine 
Address Mr. Arthur Lepinot, Administrator, Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo 3, N. Y 


Veterinarians with experience in meat inspection 
wanted to work with state-wide inspection program 
No age preference. Limited travel; retirement, social 
security, vacation and sick leave. Starting salary 
$4,704 with increments to $5,880. Address Director 
of Personnel, State Health Department, Richmond, 
Va 

Veterinarians needed to fill positions with Indiana 
State Livestock Sanitary Board. Beginning salary 
$5,100 per year plus 7 cents per mile and $8.80 
per diem. Reply by letter stating previous employ- 
ment and qualifications to the Indiana State Vet- 
erinarian, State Board of Health Building, 1330 
W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind 

Ethical supply house seeks salesman, preferably 
veterinarian, for Ohio. Excellent opportunity for 
qualifed man. Address “Box M 3,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA 

Veterinarian with at least one year of experience 


(Continued on p. 40) 


To insure prompt delivery, replies should 

be carefully addressed: Complete box 

number as given in the ad, AVMA, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ili. 


A 
tu 
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Cortone 


ACETATE VETERINARY 


(R) 


Hydro Cortone 


ETERINARY 


; . my doctor says there’s ho pe now, 
even in hard-pad disease.’ 


Chronic distemper (hard-pad disease) has been effectively 
treated with oral Cortone Acetate or oral HypROCORTONE. 
For dogs weighing over 20 lbs. dosage is two 25 mg. tablets 
CorToONE Acetate or two 20 mg. tablets HyprocorTone 
twice daily, supplemented with suitable antibiotics. After 
five to seven days’ treatment the dosage is gradually reduced, 
and maintained as long as required. 


SUPPLIED: CorToNne Acetate Tablets 25 mg.—bottles of 20, 
40, 100, and 500. Hyprocortrone Tablets 20 mg.— bottles of 
25, 100, and 500. 


Philadelphia 1, Pa, 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO. 


t [ 
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RESULTS 
and you will always 


MASTICS' 


ACTUAL SIZE 
THE ORIGINAL 
UODER BOUGIE 


MASTICS 


100,000 units penicillin 
50,000 mcg. dihydrostreptomycin 


MASTICS act fast because medica- 
tion in high concentration is quickly 
dispersed throughout the quarter. Im- 
provement often noted in 12 hours. 
MASTICS contain no grease, no wax, 
no insoluble materials to remain in 
the udder retarding antibiotic action. 
MASTICS milk out completely—pro- 
duce no residue on the strainer. 

MASTICS are so effective, cows are 
returned to the herd more promptly 
with less loss of production. 


LOW IN COST...HIGH IN POTENCY 
MASTICS SAVE TIME, MONEY, MILK 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


The artin Laboratories 


West Chester, Penna. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS 


wanted to take over mixed practice, predominantly 
small animals, in Pacific Northwest while owner is 
on three month's vacation. Wonderful opportunity 


a permanent position and buying 


for working into 
Address “Box M 9, 


into business for right person 


c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


veterinarian to 


establish prac 


Opportunity for 
tice; large fireproof building for small animal hos 
pital with living quarters attached, On five acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds situated in fast grow 
suburban Cleveland, Ohio, adjacent to wealthy 


ing 
residential clientele. Address “Box M 10 c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Veterinarian wanted to assist in busy two-man 
practice with the best of clientele and clinic fa 
cilities. Address “Box M 17,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 

Assistant veterinarian wanted in busy mixed 
practice in the Southwest. June graduates will be 
considered. Address “Box M 18 c/o JOURNAI 
of the AVMA 

Veterinarian wanted, or June graduate, with West 


Virginia license to take over my office and general 
practice. Address Dr. S. E. Hershey, Box 283, 
Charleston, W. Va 


Veterinarian with Maryland license wanted for 


complete charge ot dog and cat hospital Start im- 
mediately. Excellent salary, bonus, good future 
Address ‘Box M 20,” ¢/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 
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FOR STIMULATING ANIMALS DURING\UNDUE STRESS 


as Primary ketosis of dairy cows 
: (if glucose therapy is utilized)* 


Dehydration 
Fever toxemias 


Exhaustion or fatigue 

Pre- and postoperative support 
Management of convalescence 
Cachexia 


*Dynamone (Armour) connot be con- 
sidered as a repli t for Ad 
mone in severe cases of primary ketosis. 


Q-way therapeutic action 


An efficient and economical physiological stimulant, containing 100 U.S.P. units 
of ACTH in a 50% glucose solution. Dynamone (Armour) provides the animal 
with a two-fold source of energy (1) REPLACEMENT THERAPY glucose being an 
i diate available energy source. 


(2) STIMULANT THERAPY — ACTH serves as a stimulant for adrenals providing 
the entire spectrum of gluco-corticoids (compound E-and F-like steroids) which in 
turn accelerate the conversion of fat and protein to glucose and glycogen. 


Dynamone (Armour) maintains the blood sugar concentrations at normal or 
above normal levels for eight or more hours and is four or more times as effective 
as glucose alone in maintaining blood sugor levels. 


Package information: Dynamone (Armour) is available 
in cartons containing 6 and 12 x 500 cc. bottles. 


Veterinary Laboratories 


A Division of Armour and Compony 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Swivel-action 
lomphead turns 
in three planes to 
any position de- 
sired. 


Jointed arm link puts light well 
out over table, attaches to wall, 


“Any-angle” Light 
makes your work easier 


Here is light, right where you need it— 
without wasting your time with unnecessary 
adjustments, 

Castle No, 26 Veterinary Light moves 
quickly to any position you want. . . sidewise, 
right or left, up or down. Lamphead moves at 
your touch, swings on full-turning yoke and 
2-jointed arm. 

Lighted work field is large, to make secing 
easier if animal moves. Light is cool, color- 
corrected, of just the right intensity—for bet- 
ter vision. 

To see how Castle’s Veterinary Light and 
other equipment can make your work easier, 
mail coupon below. 


to: Wilmot Castle Co. 
1866 E. Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. | 
(] Please send free folder on how Castle equipment | 
can help improve my hospital. | 
Name. 
State 
My veterinary supply dealer ix 
| 
LIGHTS AND! 
STERILIZERS | 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS ntinued from p. 40) 


Veterinarian wanted, man or woman, as assistant 
in small animal practice in Michigan. Give full 
particulars in reply including draft status, age, 
health, and salary expected. Address “Box M 19,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Assistant wanted for small animal practice with 
arrangements for sale whenever desired ; 80-cage brick 
hospital, adjacent two-story residence. In Pennsylvania 
city of 100,000. Advantageous terms for financing 
sale. Address “Box M 26,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Remittance must accompany advertisement 


Veterinarian wanted to assist in small animal prac- 
tice; Virginia license required. State qualifications in 
first letter. Address “Box M 23,” c/o JouRNAL of 
the AVMA 


Wanted—Positions 


Veterinarian, small animal and research experience, 
desires association with progressive small animal 
hospital. Licensed in California and Nevada; age 28 


Address “Box L 17,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Recent graduate of approved school desires position 
as assistant to progressive small animal practitioner 
in California; preferably leading to partnership or 
purchase of practice. Married, licensed; to be dis- 
charged from Army in September, 1955. Address “Box 
M 6.” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


(Continued on p. 44) 


VETERINARY 
WRITER 
WANTED 


Advertising agency, specializing in med- 
ical and veterinary promotion, wants 
someone who is: 

1) experienced in writing clear and in- 
teresting veterinary material, 

2) familiar with the methods and prob- 
lems of the veterinary practitioner, 

3) interested in living in the New York 
metropolitan area. 
To apply, send a letter including personal 
and professional history, reprints of pub- 
lished material, salary desired. 
All material will be kept confidential and 
promptly returned. 
Address “Box M 31", JOURNAL OF THE 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL. 
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here’show SELEEN 


controls nonspecific dermatoses 


Ba SELEEN— persistent dermatitis of 2 years’ 
tion, Mote lesions ond areas without hair on bock 

of dog. All previous treatments with vorious mediee- 
ments were ineffective or gave temporary results, 


A ter SELEEN—two weeks ofter 3rd treat 
—oment. Skin is agsin normally healthy, heir hos 

grown bock ond regained glowsy oppeorance. 

First treatment controlled redness ond itching, 


can expect results like 
these with SELEEN—for both 
dogs and cats: 


completely controls 87°, —defi- 


nitely improves 98% of cases. 


relieves itching, scratching and 
redness — often in one treatment. 


kills ectoparasites — including 
fleas, lice and demodex mange 
mites. 


cleanses skin and haircoat, re- 


moves dead tissue scales. 


gives hoir healthier, glossier ap- 


pearance. 


Often effective where other 
treatment fails, SELEEN is 
easy, safe to use. Like a sham- 
poo, it lathers fast . . . rinses 
easily ... takes only 10-15 min- 
utes per treatment. Non-toxic 
SELEEN has a pleasant odor, 
causes no carpet or furniture 
stains. 


Ethically distributed, 
SELEEN is available to veteri- 
narians only. In 6-fluidounce, 
pint and economi- 


cal gallon bottles. 


® SELENIUM SULFIDE, ABBOTT 
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QUPER BUYS 


in KENNEL 


EQUIPMENT 


5 Compartment 
Stalls $179.90 


Waterproof. Heavily galvanized sheets. 
1%" angle iron frames braced and welded. 
1” pipe door frames with dog-proof mesh. 
Completely assembled. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


KENNEL 
RUNS 


Exclusive, patented Ford Double Frame con- 
struction guarantees safety and long serv- 
ice. Galvanized chain link is rust-resistant. 
No tie wires to rust. Sections clamp easily 
together. 


WRITE for Literature and Prices on 
KENNEL RUNS PUP PENS STALLS AND CAGES 


KENNEL EQUIPMENT 


109D W. 21ST. ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 42) 
Graduate (1953) of the Veterinary College, Gies- 
sen, Germany, (graduates of this year are recom- 
mended by AVMA for recognition by State Boards 
and other agencies) desires position with pharma- 
ceutical establishment or as an assistant in general 
practice in any part of the country. Experienced in 
bacteriology and artificial insemination. Has first 
citizenship papers. Speaks English, age 26, married 
Address “Box M 5,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian, licensed in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, desires position as assistant in small animal 
hospital in either state. Graduate, 1954, AVMA-ap 
proved school; married, 25. Address “Box M 12, 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Experienced large animal practitioner in Middle 
west desires assistantship or partnership in busy prac- 
tice. Age 36, married, capable and dependable. Pre 
fer community with Roman Catholic schools Ad- 


dress “Box M 2,” c/o JOURNAI of the AVMA. 


Graduate “of approved school with extensive ex 
perience in small animal practice desires position 
with practitioner or commercial company. Excellent 
personality, nice appearance, age 35. Licensed in 
Florida and Alabama. Preter southern location or 
Arizona. Address “Box M 25,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Experienced relief veterinarian av ailable; small 
animals only. New York and New Jersey licenses 
Address D.V.M., 1007 80th St., North Bergen, N.J 


Wanted—Practices 


Small animal hospital wanted, Florida south coast; 
have Florida license. Will buy, lease, rent, or work 
as assistant. Experienced. Address “Box M 4,” </o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with two years of experience 
to purchase or lease, with option to buy, small animal 
hospital. Will consider partnership. Licensed in 
Massachusetts Connecticut, and Michigan. Address 
“Box M 8," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Qualified veteran has substantial down payment to 
buy small animal hospital in California or will lease 
or accept position leading to partnership or purchase 


Address “Box M 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Want to purchase small animal practice in New 
York State. Can make substantial down payment 
Give full particulars in first letter. Address “Box 


M 24 c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Established mixed practice for sale or lease; pre 
dominantly dairy. Located in excellent central Okla- 
homa livestock area. New modern five-room hospital 
Excellent opportunity. Address “Box J 23,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 


General practice for sale in New Jer rsey dairy 
country; good opportunity for small animal practice; 
five-room small animal hospital, cight-room house 
Health a factor in selling. Address “Box M 21,” c/o 
Jou RNAL of the AVMA 
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Only the kind of Phosphorus was different 


fpr 2-week-old chicks were fed 
identical diets — only the source 
of the phosphorus differed. The graphic 
results, shown here, help explain why 
constant checks on biological availabil- 
ity are considered so important at In- 
ternational’s research laboratory...and 
are a part of the standard procedure. 

All phosphorus sources are contin- 
uously compared for usability by 
poultry and livestock. Running control 
is kept of every International Minerals’ 
product — a unique program in the in- 
dustry which supplies feed ingredients. 
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This thorough and long-standing re- 
search has resulted in significant bene- 
fits to the feeder. They include the 
development of new feed phosphorus 
products which are 2 to 4 times more 
effective nutritionally than some 
sources previously used. Today, these 
products provide feed manufacturers 
with “harder working” phosphates to 
meet the stepped-up needs of modern 
poultry and livestock production. 


“Through research 
more dynamic feed 
phosphorus products” 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
the Nation's Largest Producer of Phosphates ¢ General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS — MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


Ninety-Second Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 15-18, 1955 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handied by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


HOTELS AND RATES 


18. Vendome 


Tear Here 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION — MINNEAPOLIS 


To: HOUSING BUREAU 


Minneapolis Convention and Visitors Bureau 
1750 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please make reservations indicated below: 
— Single room(s) at $ 
Double bed rooms at $ 
-Twin-bed rooms at $ 
Suite (specify type of accommodations wanted) 


(Three choices MUST Be Shown) 
First choice hotel 


Second choice hotel 
Third choice hotel 


Arriving on (date) at 


Leaving on (date) at 


Room will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). 


Your Name (Print or Type) 


Street Address City and State or Province 
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> 
HOTEL SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN BEDS 
1. Andrews $4.00-6.50 $5.75-9.50 $7.00-10.00 
- 2. Anthony $3.25-4.50 $4.50-6.50 $6.00-8.00 P 
3. Camfield $3.50-5.00 $4.50-6.00 $6.00-8.00 ye 
4. Continental $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
; 5. Curtis $5.00-6.50 $6.50-8.00 $8.50-11.00 
6. Dyckman $4.00-7.50 $7.00-11.50 $8.00-12.50 “= 
7. Francis Drake $5.00-8.00 $6.50-9.00 $8.50-10.50 3 
8. Hampshire Arms $3.50-4.50 $5.00-6.00 $6.00-7.50 
9. Harmon $3.50 $4.50 $6.00 oe 
10. Hastings $3.50-5.00 $6.00-7.00 $8.00 
11. Leamington $6.00-12.00 $8.00-14.00 $9.50-16.00 
12. Minnesotan $3.50-5.25 $5.00-7.00 $7.00-8.00 
13. Nicollet $5.50-10.50 $8.50-14.00 $9.00-14.00 
14. Nordic $4.00 $5.00-6.00 $7.00 
15. Normandy $5.00-7.00 $7.50-8.00 $9.00-10.00 
16. Sheridan $4.50-5.50 $6.00-7.00 $8.00 
17. Stone $3.25 $5.00 $6.00 
$3.00-4.00 $4.50-5.50 $5.50-6.00 
a.m. p.m. 
om. pm. 
— 


Bovine and Equine 


Safety 


MOUTH 
SPECULUM 


* Batety locking fea- 
ture withstands 
800 ibs pressure. 


* Allows adequate 
room for inserting 
arm trom either 
side. 


* Attachment avail- 
able for passing 
stomach tube 
through mouth 
makes this opera- 
tion simpler and 
more humane. 


Price $57 .50 


Sold to veterinarians on! 
MacAllan Ear-Crop pping 
money order, or phone 


POST For stomach tube 
PAID attachment add $15 


by makers of famous 


orms. Send check or 
Lansing 2-3797. 


MocALLAN LABORATORIES 
No. 2, Bow 420 “Lonsing, Michigan 


A ntilepto’ 


LEPTOSPIAA GACTERIN 


New, improved immunizing agent 
against bovine leptospirosis 


| MAJOR ADVANTAGES: High protective tit- 
ers developed within 7 days. Protection lasts 
at least 6 months.’ Stable, potent. 


Annual losses from bovine leptospirosis are esti- 

mated at over 112 million dollars —25 million 

dollars greater than losses from bovine brucellosis.2 

With new ‘ANTILEPTO’, semi-annual vaccination of 

beef and dairy cattle will control the spread of the 

disease — check losses in animals and milk. 
Available exclu- 

sively to licensed veter- 

imartans 

25-cc 


Supplied 
(S-dose) and 
(20-dose) vials. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


References: 1. Brown, A. L., et al: To be published. 2. Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Loses’ im Agriculture, June 1954, Table 
20, p. 129 


Correspondence 


More Letters of Appreciation 

Recent weeks have brought letters from a num- 
ber of members accorded Life Membership in the 
AVMA and who were recently sent a permanent 
(plasticized) membership card. Space permits only 
excerpts from these letters. 


As the years go by I read the JOURNAL 
with increasing interest and am happy to note 
the contributions from the “youngsters.”’ They 
will keep up the good work. 
s/John Barger, 
Henderson Point, 
Pass Christian, Miss. 
eee 
My appreciation for this recognition is be- 
yond words, 
s/James W. Benner, 
State College, N. M. 
eee 
Am now past my seventy-fourth birthday and 
entirely inactive with a rather small income, 
so it is very much appreciated. 
s/Chas. B. Breininger, 
Easton, Md. 
eee 
This honor is indeed appreciated and I look 
forward with a great deal of pleasure each 
month to receiving the JOURNAL. 
s/Bert J. Cady, 
East Winthrop, Maine. 
ee 
I feel honored in having the card. Its intrinsic 
value is appreciated also, as living on the old- 
time pension is a much over-rated pastime! I 
was at the retirement party of the second of 
my successors as Veterinary Director General 
only yesterday, so time passes. 
s/A. E. Cameron, 
231 Sunnyside Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
eee 
I greatly appreciate this courtesy. 
of any assistance, please call on me. 
s/A. B. Crawford, 
4707 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


If I can be 


ntinued on p. SO) 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT VITAMINS 
of carrot oll vitamins 


advantages 
- 
oxidized mitk favors; wn 


references. Send 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M. South Whitley, indiana 
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Hog Cholera 


Vaccine 
7] ’ Porcine Origin 
@ Does Not Spread Hog Cholera 


’ @ Produces Solid Immunity 
@ Standard Dosage (2cc. of D-L-V-10cc. of Serum) 
@ Thoroughly tested in the field 


| ERYSIPELAS 
| | GAGTERIN 


Contains chemically nective 
04 cultures of 


Quality Products of Dependability 
SERVING THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN EXCLUSIVELY 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES DES MOINES, IOWA 


soup TO 4 
a 250 « 
lead 
- SERUM | 
O 
—-| 
sernu™ 
or 
i 
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A ntilepto 


LEPTOSPIRA GACTERIN 


New, improved immunizing agent 
against bovine leptospirosis 


MAJOR ADVANTAGES: High protective tit- 
ers developed within 7 days. Protection lasts 


at least 6 months.’ Stable, potent. 
be 


Annual losses from bovine leptospirosis are esti- 
mated at over 112 million dollars——25 million 
dollars greater than losses from bovine brucellosis.? 
With new “ANTILEPTO’, semi-annual vaccination of 
beef and dairy cattle will control the spread of the 
disease — check losses in animals and milk 

Available exclu 
sively to licensed veter- 
snmarians 

Supplied: 2S-ce 
(S-dose) and 100-cc 
(20-dose) vials, 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc 


References: 1. Brown, A. L., et al: To be published. 2. Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Losses in Agriculture, June 1954, Table 
20, p 129 


RESULT 


Sold only to graduate veterinarians. 
(Boxer clamp pictured) 


BEAUTIFUL EAR TRIMS 


EVERY TIME WITH 


Faultless Ear Patterns 


@ Precision built of finest materials 
@ Designed on the original French curve 
@ Used by specialists throughout the country 


BOXER CLAMP, $15.00 
DOBERMAN CLAMP, $15.00 
GREAT DANE CLAMP, $15.00 
SET OF ABOVE THREE, $40.00 


Including instructions for trimming 
Send check or money order to 
THREE OAKS VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
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I am very grateful to the AVMA for granting 
me Life Membership. 
s/G. Dikmans, 


377 N. Jefferson St., 
Ionia, Mich. 
eee 


I express my sincere thanks for the pleasant 
re of Life Membership. It is highly val- 


8/A. J. Dinse, 
7619 N. Albina Ave., 
Portland 17, Ore. 


I genuinely appreciate the kindness of the As- 
sociation and regret that physical disability 
prevents me from attending its meetings and 
taking an active part in veterinary medicine. 
s/W. C. Dye, 
723 Westwood, 
San Antonio 1, Texas. 

eee 


My father, Dr. Charles A. Hulbush, has always 
been very proud of his membership and is 
very appreciative of receiving the JOURNAL. 
The day one arrives is a high spot in the 
month for him and he reads it from cover to 
cover, 
s/Mrs. Joyce H. Brooks, 
Burlington, Wash. 


Il am very appreciative that I will continue 
to receive the JOURNAL and be allowed to 
participate in meetings of the Association. Re- 
tirement should not mean loss of interest in 

the welfare and progress in our profession. 
s/George H. Koon, Colonel, 
V.C., US.Army (Ret.), 
2018 Noriega St., 
San Francisco 28, Calif. 

eee 


I wish to express my appreciation and thank 
everyone who had anything to do with it. 
s/Frank R. Knotts, 
Stillwater, Okla. 
eee 


Thank you and all concerned for having 
honorably shelved me after a number of years 
of active service. 
s/J. V. Lacroix, 
Box 872, 
Evanston, III. 


Ic is something to be proud of and I shall 
treasure it always. 
s/C. D. Lowe, 
3429 Oakwood Terrace, 
Washington, D. C. 
eee 


Thank you for my Life Member card. I also 
deeply appreciate the honor of having served 
our Association as member-at-large, chairman 


(Continued on p. $2) 
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DISPENSING 
Minton, 0.: No. Am. Vet. 35:825 (Nov.) 1954. | 
"As to the insinuation that veterinarians do not — 


like to dispense, from conversations at veterinary 
meetings and other contacts with members of the 
profession, it is evident that many veterinarians | 
are giving more attention than ever to the 

dispensing side of their practice.. 


--Actually, the 
principal economic argument in favo 


r of ! 
veterinarians doing their own dispensing is found , Se 
in the fact that the profit is repeated every MAS ¥ 


time a client returns for a ‘refill ' In ERRAMYCIMN ANIMAL FORMULA 
addition, these return calls help to Solidify BLETS “metchdook" folders 
the veterinarian's position in the mind of the 


client as the one source on which to rely for ERRAMYCIA ANIMAL yee 
veterinary service and advice." SLUBLE POWDER to. 


it, Settle; 10 centater 


ERRAMYCIN EYE PELLETS 
dottie of 100 


TERRAMYCIN OPHTHAL MIC 
OINTMENT cz tone 


TERRE MYCIN POULTRY FORMULA 

NEW 1.6 ov, Hottie “Baby Crick” size, 
oroteets for first 
> weeks of Tite 


indispensable for dispensing TERRAMYCIN SUSPENSION IN ON 


500 oc. bettie, 100 


TERRAMYCIN OINTMENT 
t or. tune 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Ches. Pfizer & Ce., inc, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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LEPTOSPIFA BACTERIN 


pto 


New, improved immunizing agent 
against bovine leptospirosis 


MAJOR ADVANTAGES: High protective tit- 
ers developed within 7 days. Protection lasts 
at least 6 months.’ Stable, potent. 


Annual losses from bovine leptospirosis are esti- 
mated at over 112 million dollars 25 million 
dollars greater than losses from bovine brucellosis.” 
With new ‘ANTILEPTO’, semi-annual vaccination of 
beef and dairy cattle will control the spread of the 
disease —check losses in animals and milk. 


Available exclu- 
sively to licensed veter- 
inarians. 

Supplied: 25-ce 
(S-dose) and 100-cc 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
(20-dose) vials. 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., INC 


References: 1. Brown, A. L., et al: To be published. 2. Agricul- 


tural Research Service, Losses in Agriculture, June 1954, Table 
20, p. 129 
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niinued 


of the Executive Board, and as President in 
1934-1935. The awarding of Life Membership 
to my brother [see JOURNAL, March, 1955: 
45} may establish a record of two brothers 
receiving it in the same year. Trusting that 
the AVMA will continue to grow and prosper 

as “Time Marches On.” 
s/R. S. MacKellar, Sr., 
329 West 12th St, 
New York City. 

eee 
During my active years, | valued my member- 
ship, for the JOURNAL was always a great 
source of new knowledge. Now, in retire- 
ment, the honor not only enhances my self- 
esteem but the monetary savings vindicates 
my Scottish instincts. Over the years I have 
tried to make some smal! contribution to the 
professional and fraternal to 
which I belong. Please accept the enclosed 
small contribution for the benefit of the Re. 
search Fund. 


organizations 


s/C. W. Mcelntosh, 
91 Hopewell Ave., 


Ottawa, Ont. 


niinued n 


KINGAN INC, introduces to the Veterinary Profession 


KING’S 
FARE 


TO BE USED UPON DIRECTIVE OF A VE TERINARIAN 


Recommended as a 
Dietary Prescription for 


@ FORCED-FEEDING 

@ CASTROENTERITIS 

@ ANIMALS NOT 
TOLERATING SOLIDS 

@ YOUNG ANIMALS 
INTOLERANT OF MILK 


A SPECIAL PRESCRIPTION LIQUID 
DIET FOR INVALID FEEDING 


bland, highly palatable fluidized suspension 
containing lean beef skeletal muscle blended 
with vegetables. 


Prepared under supervision of the Meat Inspection Branch of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


for sample and information address KINGAN INC., P. O. Box 386, Indianapolis 
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protect 

ivestock 
against 
screw worm 
infestations 


WHITE SMEARI 


a creamy emulsion _ 


— 
gn 


An ‘effective treatment for all domestic animals. Kills 
screw worms and flies that settle on wound after treat- 
ment. Prevents reinfestation for 8-10 days. Apply on new 
cuts, etc. to prevent infestation. Easy to apply. Free 
flowing—non-staining. 


Supplied in * the PLUS stands for Sulfanilamide—an excellent bactericide added to 
‘on reget my or | expedite healing of the wound after the screw worms are killed. Lessens 
7.70 the chance of bacterial infection. 


A BALANCED FORMULA 
Active Ingredients: 


Gamma Isomer of Benzene Hexachloride (Lindane)............ 3% w/w 
Pine Oil . DS w/w 


Inert Ingredients: ‘Mineral Oil, ‘Emulsifier, Silica Ct 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


| 
| 
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Dr. Graham Joins Upjohn Research Staff 

Walter R. Graham, D.V.M., M.S., has joined 
the research staff of the Upjohn Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and will work in the pathology sec- 
tion of the Department of Pharmacology, accord- 
ing to Dr. R. S. Schreiber, vice-president and di- 
rector of research. 

Dr. Graham is a native of Rifle, Colo., and a 
graduate of Colorado A. & M. College, on whose 
staff he was before joining Upjohn. 


Commercial Solvents Discontinues Its 

Veterinary Pharmaceuticals ‘ 
Effective in February, 1955, Commercial Sol- 

vents Corporation uansferred all business relating 

to their pharmaceutical products, including their < 

veterinary medical products, to the ethical phar- 

maceutical firm of Reed and Carnick, Jersey City 

6, N. J. 
Commercial Solvents will continue to supply 

bulk pharmaceutical products to the industry 

through established channels. 


LOW-UP 


The springbok, an antelope-like animal, 
has been known to leap 12 or 13 feet into 
the air when frightened.—Sci. News Let- 
ter, Jan, 1, 1955, 


Produced for MEMBER: 
exclusive use of the Associated 
Graduate, Licensed Veterinary 

Veterinarian Laboratories, Inc. 


IN THE GRAIN BELT CIRCLE OF QUALITY 4 


The rigid standards embodied in Grain Belt products have been applied to a new line 
... Affiliated. These products, too, are of that high quality you have come to ex- 
pect from Grain Belt, Our reputation, gained through 35 years of continuous service, 
is fully behind the entire Affiliated line. We invite you to use these products in full 
confidence. @ The Grain Belt Supply Company, which has served you faithfully 
for many years, is proud to take part in bringing you the new Affiliated line. 


GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY, 4902 South 33rd Street, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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We Proudly Present the Now Model of Our 


Electromagnetic 
METAL 
DETECTOR 
D.P. No. 822 697 
a combination set with 
both optical and 
acoustical 


indications 


Our previous model with ° 
optical indication was recog- 

nized as the best Metal 

Detector on the market. 

Our new model incorpo- 

rates the latest in electron- 


ics! 


You can regulate the extremely high sensitivity according to your needs; you can 
eliminate extraneous interferences to a high degree without impairing the 
detecting ability of the instrument. A complete elimination is, of course, 
impossible. We are especially glad to be able to offer this highly perfected 
diagnostic combination set at almost the same price. Your distributor is ready to 
furnish all detailed information and to deliver without delay. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Albany Serum Co., Albany, Ga. Miller Vet. Supply Co., Fort Worth 1, Texas 
Arnold Laboratories, New Castle, Ind. Nelson Laboratories, Sioux Falls, $.D 
Austin Laboratories Led., Guelph, Ont. Northwest Vet. Supply Co., Oregon City, Ore 
Central City Chem. Consolidated, San Francisco, Calif. Northwest Vet. Supply Co., Seattle, Wash 
Columbus Serum Co., Columbus, Ohio Lyle A. Wittney & Co., Inc., Denver 8, Colo 
Frank E. Lentz Co., Philadelphia, Pa. David Yellen Co., Inc., Canton, Mass. 


SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 
Sole Importer for Canada, United States, Central and South America 
Dr. S. Jackson — Import - Export 
533 Quintana Place, N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
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FUNGASARC 


for the effective treatment 
of skin conditions 


Destroys fungi; sarcoptes scabei canis; demo- 
dex canis; mites; fleas; lice. Sepa ticks. 
Non Staining; not greasy; has no objection- 
able odor, destroys odors of external origin. 
Non Toxic; may be used daily in recom- 
mended dilution. Concentrated; one gallon 
makes four. 


Gallon 


$] 3-95 


Makes 4 gallons 


Quart 


$4.00 


Makes a gallon 


Available nationally through 
well known Distributors 
Write for free sample 


Osco Chemical Company, Inc. 


1843 Cheshire Bridge Road, N.E. 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 


A ntilepto 


New, improved immunizing agent 
against bovine leptospirosis 
MAJOR ADVANTAGES: High protective tit- 


ers developed within 7 days. Protection lasts 
at feast 6 months.’ Stable, potent. 


Annual losses from bovine leptospirosis are esti- 
mated at over 112 million dollars —25 million 
dollars greater than losses from bovine brucellosis.” 
With new “ANTILEPTO’, semi-annual vaccination of 
beef and dairy cattle will control the spread of the 


disease — check losses in animals and milk. 


Available exclu- 
sively to licensed veter- 
inarians. 


Supplied: 25-cc. 
(S-dose) and 100-cc 
(20-dose) vials. 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., INc. 


References; 1. Brown, A. L., et al: To be published. 2. Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Losses in Agriculture, June 1954, Table 
20, p. 129. 
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Membership. I 
attitude of the 


for the Life 
generous 


thanks 
the 


Many 
appreciate 


AVMA. 
s/H. C. Millar, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
eee 


It has been an honor to have been a mem- 
ber and I fully appreciate being designated 


a Life Member. 
s/M. W. McGuire, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


It has been a pleasure and honor to belong to 
and support an “up and going” organization 
such as the AVMA. May it long continue to 
advance veterinary science. 
s/George P. Rebold, 
1626 Sacramento 
Berkeley 2, Calif. 
eee 


I express my appreciation for Life Member- 
ship. I am still interested in the progress in 
all phases of veterinary work and the JOUR- 
NAL is the best means of keeping in con- 


tact. 
s/John Redmond, 


P. O. Box 637, 
Dade City, Fla. 


Thanks for your letter received this morning 
and the Life Membership card. 

s/C. Ross, 

Middletown, N. Y. 


Life Membership is a great source of satisfac- 

tion to me. I shall enjoy receiving the JOUR- 

NAL. I am hoping very much to attend an- 
other AVMA meeting. 

s/T. A. Sigler, 

Greencastle, Ind. 


Armours’ Appreciation 

Armour Veterinary Laboratories says that more 
than 1,000 three-color posters, urging farmers to 
“Consult Your Veterinarian Regularly,” dotted the 
rural highways of the United States during the 
months of February and March. Locations of the 
poster boards were chosen on the basis of the 
highest traffic highways in those counties with 
better-than-average livestock population. 

Mr. Edward J. Hennessy, sales manager for 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories, who originated 
the campaign, says the posters are “Armour’s way 
of saying thanks to the doctors.” Mr. Hennessy 
adds, “Without their help, we could never have 
grown to our present position in the industry. We 
want to call attention to the need for regular con- 
sultation between farmer and Veterinarian.” The 
poster campaign, he says, is another way of com- 
batting livestock disease through public education. 


Combat Four Costly Diseases 


SWINE 
ENTERITIS 


VerSrrer Granules in drinking water combat 
those organisms most frequently responsible 
for enteritis in hogs, calves, and dogs. Exten- 
sive field trials have confirmed that VetStTrep 
clears up swine enteritis and calf scours in 
one to five days. In other studies, VetStrep 
have proved highly efficacious 
against blue comb in turkeys and nonspecific 
enteritis in both chickens and turkeys. 
VeTSrrep valuable for 


controlling disease in 


Granules 


also is extremely 


chronic respiratory 


CHRONIC 
RESPIRATORY DISEASE 


‘| VetStrep 


Vet Strep 
_ SPRAY. 


REPTOMYCIN Su 


available to 
check C.R.D.: VetSrrere Granules for the in 
testinal phase; and the new VetSrrer 
aerosol for the respiratory phase 

VerStrere Products are economical and 
easily administered. Backed by your profes 
sional guidance, they often can save your 
clients hundreds of dollars. VerSrrer Spray 
and from 
your usual source of supply 


Two product forms are 


chickens. 


Spray 


Granules are available 


Research and Production for 


Better Animal and Poultry Health 


© Merck Co, inc. 


MERCK CO., Inc. 
Manufac turing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW 


| 
| 


POLYOTIC® IntramuscuLar: 

100 mg.-500 mg.-1.0 Gm.-5.0 Gm, 
POLYOTIC Intravenous, 

100 mg.-2.5 Gm, 

POLYOTIC OBLETS®: 4's-6 x 4's 
POLYOTIC 50 mg., 25's-100's; 

100 mg., 100's; 250 mg., 16’s-100's 
POLYOTIC Tasiers, 50 mg., 25's-100's; 

100 mg., 25's-100's; 250 mg., 16's-100's 
POLYOTIC Mastins Ointment: % oz. 
POLYOTIC Comrounp Mastimis % oz. 
POLYOTIC OpntHaimic Ointment 1%: 

6x oz. 

POLYOTIC Topica: Ointment 3%: 1 oz. 


POLYOTIC Sowusie (Tinted) Powoer, 
Ib.-Ya Ib.-1 Ib.-5 Ib. 


AVIANIZED® Rasies Vaccine, (Canine): 

1 dose-5 x 1 dose-10 doses 
AVIANIZED Rasies Vaccine, (Cattle): 10 doses 
AVIANIZED Canine Distemper VACcine: 

1 dose-10 x 1 dose 


Ann-Canine Distemper Serum. AND ANTI-INFECTIOUS 
Canine Hepatitis Serum, 20 cc. 100 cc. 


Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine, 2 cc.-10 cc. 


Bauceua Asorrus Vaccine, | dose-5 x 1 dose- 
5 doses (25 cc.) 
Feune Distemper Vaccine, | immunization (2 vials 
Vaccine, 2 vials Sterile Diluent, 2 cc.) 
Anti-Feune Distemper Serum, 50 cc. 
CARICIDE® Diethylcarbamazine Tasiets, 
400 mg., 25's 
Sowtion, 10 cc.-50 ce. 
Lerrospina CANICOLA-ICTEROHEMORRHAGIAE BACTERIN 
Whole Culture Inactivated Vacuum-Dried. 
Other products to be added. 


*Trade-Mark 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


Peori River ERICAN COMPANY New Yor 


, 
ederle Professional Line ( 
1 
dad 
ederle 


topical use. 
mammary variety 
intra is to of 
cation an 
tr proper professronel appli 
yoric ¥ 
echadile Available to Licensed Veterinariane Only 
is 


POLYOTiC: 


Tetracycline 


OBLETS 
POLYOTIC 


Hydrochloride 


| 
CaPsuLes & 
Tamers 
24 250 mg. 
| 
| 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 44) 


[mew] | ) tl ( tO Veterinary hospital for sale or lease in southeast 
Florida on U.S. highway 1; capacity, 70 dogs. Estab- 


cerveurE Genre lished 15 years. Address “Box M 1,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA 


New, improved immunizing agent Well equipped small animal hospital for sale ‘air- 
° conditioned, established 18 years, Astoria, Long Is- 
against bovine leptospirosis land. Attractive terms for right man. Address “Box 


M 27,” </o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


MAJOR ADVANTAGES: High protective tit- Swine and dairy practice for sale in southern 
ers developed within 7 days. Protection lasts Minnesota. Immediate possession. Buy drugs, practice, 


at least 6 months.' Stable, potent and equipment with or without instruments. May buy 
; 4 y or lease real estate consisting of modern brick build- 


ing with three-bedroom. apartment, veterinarian’s of- 4 
. am.” , fice, lawyer's office, full basement, and heated garage 
Annual losses from bovine leptospirosis are esti- Address “Box M 7," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 
mated at over 112 million dollars—25 million tS 
dollars greater than losses from bovine brucellosis.’ Opportunity for veterinarian—ideal place to prac- 4 
With new ‘ANTILEPTO’, semi-annual vaccination of tice and live. Hilltop modern home and small farm 
beef and dairy cattle will control the spread of the between Fonda and Johnstown, N.Y. Attractive six 


rooms; large barn and adjoining building adaptable 
for office, hospital. On new highway connecting Thru- 
ways; exceptionally low taxes. Offered at $13,500 
with five acres. Terms, details from owner Dr. Field, 
27 West 86th St.. New York City 


disease —check losses in animals and milk. 


Available exclu- 
sively to licensed veter- 
inarians 


Supplied: 25-ce, Mixed practice for sale in south Louisians Asking 


(>-6ose) and 100-cc Philadelphia 1, Pa $5,000 for drugs, equipment, and accounts on book; 

(20-dose) vials. DIVISION OF MERCK &CO., Inc. much less than annual net. Practice approximately 
50% large and 50% small animals. Address “Box M 

References: 1. Brown, A. L., et al: To be published. 2. Agricul- 11," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 

tural Research Service, Losses in 7 Agriculture, June 1954, Table —_— — 

20, p. 129 (Continued on p, 62) 


Histacount is the trade 1 mack of Professiona! Printing cei Inc. 
—America’s largest printers for Doctors exclusively. 


Histacount means highest quality at lowest prices for Printing, 
Patients’ Records, Bookkeeping Systems and Filing Supplies. 


Histacount means your satisfaction or money back—no questions. ¢ 


Free samples and catalogue on request. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, inc 

NEW HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 


= 


AMERICA'S LARGEST PRINTERS TO THE PROFESSIONS 
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e want to help you turn out 
living examples of your skill 


Healthy dogs and satisfied dog own- 
ers are living testimonials to your 
skill as a doctor. 

You can use—and prescribe— 
Ken-L-Products with complete 
confidence that they will enhance 
your professional reputation. 

Examination of the analyses of 
Ken-L-Ration, Ken-L-Biskit, 
Ken-L-Meal and Chappel Horse 
Meat will reveal they contain every 


nutrient you know is essential in the 


canine dietary—in the proportions 
you yourself would recommend. 
You will be delighted when you 
use these products. They are easy to 
feed cafeteria-style to large num- 
bers of dogs. And they are as palat- 
able as they are nourishing. 
Ken-L-Products are known and 
accepted by dog owners as top- 
quality foods. And they can be pur- 
chased readily anywhere in the 


United States. 


Ken-L-Products A Division of 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


QUALITY DOG FOODS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


} 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 60) 


Small animal and dairy practice for sale; hospital Small animal hospital for sale; fully equipped, 
and practice fully equipped. Long-established business including x-ray. Has 30 cages and 10 outside runs. 
suitable for 2 energetic veterinarians in rapidly grow House is 7-room modern colonial. Practice estab- 


ing area of the Northwest. Address “Box M 33,” c/o lished 30 years; located within 100 miles of New 
JOURNAL of the AVMA York City. Large animal work optional. Will re- 
quire $15,000 down payment. Address “Box J 1,” 
Well-established, completely equipped veterinary ¢/g JOURNAL of the AVMA 
hospital for sale with 26 outside boarding kenneis —— = 
Located in one of the best counties in Oklahoma Busy dog and cat hospital for sale; long-established, 
50% large animal, 50% small. Ideal for 2 men; has ucrative practice on main thoroughfare in built up 
Gross $27,000 in 1954. Price area Long Island, N.Y. Modern brick hospital, ca- 


small living quarters 


of $22,500 includes real estate, drugs, and equip pacity 75. Ill health compels me to retire. Exceptional 
* ment. Would take about $7,000 to handle. No Blue opportunity, 1 or 2 veterinarians. Address “Box D 
3 Sky; reason for selling, health Address “Box M 34 5,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA ( 
a pale Dog and cat hospital for lease in metropolitan 
Ba New Jersey; excellent facilities for out-patient clinic 
ve . and hospitalization for 100 animals. Equipment in 
The AVMA Will Pay 25 Cents Plus cludes “oe surgery, and diagnostic Fw ey Mod P 
sts Postage for Each Copy of the ern six-room apartment also included. Address “Box : 
ps Following: M 13,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 
a JOURNAL OF THE AVMA— For sale, one of the better practices in Texas. New 
oe March 1953, Jan., Sept., Nov., 1954 brick building, five-room residence, half acre of land; 
3 $25,000, $5,000 cash to handle. Address “Box M 14,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 
July, 1954 For sale in deep south, large lot, modern home, 
attached five-room clinic; 60% large and 40% small 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL animals. Real estate, equipment and drugs, $16,000; 
ASSOCIATION partially financed. Address “Box M 15," c/o JOURNAI 
600 S. Michigan Ave. of the AVMA 
Chicago 5, il. Large animal practice for sale in northern Indiana 
six-room house, office and playroom in basement 


Several large accounts guarantee good income at out 
set. Leaving for partnership. Address “Box M 28 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


“ spengte Established, fully equipped small animal hospital 

¥ * for sale; located on main highway on outskirts of 
metropolitan city in Maryland. Excellent practice, 
equipment, drugs very reasonable. Good, long lease 
on building and seven-room house. Other interests 
Address “Box M 30," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Four-room veterinary clinic and garage for sale; 
x-ray, instruments, drugs, etc.; $11,000; without 
adjacent lot, $8,500. Located on main highway. Ad- 
dress Dr. M. Parker, South 71, Fayetteville, Ark 


(Continued on p. GA) 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... ...$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free... ..17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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IT'S CONDENSED! 


FEED UP TO 25% LESS! 


4 New Pard Meal is so rich in 
concentrated food value that, 
cen. pail for pail, you feed less... up 
. to 25%, less than with other dry- 
b type foods. Ask your Swift sales- 
man to show you comparative 
feeding chart. 


Swift's 


PARD MEAL 


also has more 


meat fat than 


any other leading 


dry-type food! 


BECAUSE 
{ 
JIMEAT MEN 
| 


In making Pard Meal, we've not only included 
every known element needed in canine nutrition, 
but also added extra amounts of meat fat, up to 
50% more than you'll find in other dry-type foods. 
Dogs love it! And Pard Meal is so concentrated 
in complete food values you can actually feed up 
to 25% less by volume. 
Order it in 25 or 50-lb. bags. 

Like Pard Meal, Swift's canned PARD is 
the result of years of research in Swift's 
laboratories and kennels. It completely 
eliminates the “guesswork” from the science 


of animal feeding. Pard is all a dog needs or 
wants, with GOOD BEEF TASTE dogs love! 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Pard Dept. U.S. Yards + Chicago, ill. 
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CLIENT 
SATISFACTION 


(CLASSIFIED ADs 


Miscellaneous 


For sale—five new Wynkoop electric dehorning 
saws at $160 each. Address Dr. R: D. Hoffman, 325 
S. Richard St., Bedford, Pa 


For sale—Motorola 10-watt base station complete 
with antenna, clamps, and 100-ft. cable. Extra equip- 
ment, used very little. Address Merrill Ranck, 
D.V.M., Prospect, Ohio 


Pregnancy Diagnosis—in mare from 45th to 150th 
day. Write for vials and mailing tubes. Price: $7.00 
2 or more tests, $6.00 each. Pregnancy Diagnostic 


Laboratories, H. S. Lames, D.V.M., Dysart, lowa 


Clipper Blade Sharpening—guaranteed to please 
you: factory trained. Our customers recommend us 
1,000 satisfied veterinarians. Avoid C.O.D.; send 
money with blades; 24-hour service. Service Grinding 
Co., 903 Chicago Street, Racine, Wis 


Breeders’ Sleeve—the disposable obstetrical sleeve 
Package of 20 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—a used two-way radio mobile and sta 
tionary unit. Address “Box M 22 c/o JOURNAI 
of the AVMA 


(Continued nf 66) 


SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector's third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass barrel — 
leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of a 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to a 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick |/4cc to 
5cc accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 
is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects a large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in labor and serum saved after the first day's use. 


Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 
about this new improved outstanding product. 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


Sizes 2cc and 5cc 
Literature upon request 
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for PROVEN Hog Cholera 
Protection 
24 HOG 
© Can't spread Cholera CHOLERA 
© Confers quick immunity VACCINE 


Available in 
50-20-10-3 dose vials with (Modified Live Virus—Porcine Origin) 


diluent 


for SAFE CONTROL 
of Swine Erysipelas 


The organisms are killed— 
can’t spread the disease— 
won't set up new foci of 
infection. 
Supplied in 
50cc and 250cc vials 
Dose is 5 to 10cc 


SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS only 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 


— 
these 2 
| 
Trode Mork 
6s 


precision 
veterinary 
equipment 


durable, metal sheathed 
instrument /serum cases 


Baked black enamel over steel 
with brass trim. 5 standard 
models; light weight, yet built 
to take knocks! See foider N-1 
for sizes, prices 


new fiberglas-kenls — 

also new plasti-plate 

Write for folder N-2 on our new 
fibergias kennels. Read aiso 
about our new ‘‘do it yourseif’’ 
plasti-plate material which 
renews old kennels, piastic- 
plates new ones. Inexpensive, 
easy to use 


i electric “B” dairy 
; cow branding iron 
Heats in 90 seconds, makes a 
clean brand, weighs only 
11 ounces. T and V brands 
available too. Uses 110 v 
current, won't smoke. Write 
for folder N.3. 


Rigid. all metal OB snare de- 
ped by an lowa practitioner. 
Handles pelvic ‘‘nosedivers’’ 
easily. Write for folder N-4. 


For your clients: all-electric 

range brand that eliminates fire 

hazard. Makes branding an 

‘yy assembly-line operation. Write 
for folder N-5 

| Zi fomplete with 11 points/tips. 
Write for folder N-6. 


hi-current electric firing iron 


Most modern, up-to-date way to 
fire horses, remove warty 
rowths, ear polypi, tumors. 


folder N-3 
irons 


folder N-2 
J glas-kenis 


folder N-5 folder N-6 
range brand firing irons 


folder N-1 
cases 


folder N-4 
OB forceps 


Please send me the folders I've checked above. 
DVM 
street 


__ city 
Nicholson Manufacturing, Inc. 
2440 East Third Avenue Denver 6 


clip and mail today 


| \ 
(BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales — Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers 


Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 


osttm a2 $75 


P rompt Service—Est. 17 years 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


ADS 


ymtinued from 


(CLASSIFIED 


4-man mixed prac- 
tice, Salary plus give references and 
qualifications in first letter. Address “Box L 24,” c/o 


of the AVMA 
Graduate of an AVMA approved 


desires position in a mixed practice as assistant with 
the prospect of a partnership, lease, or purchase; 
preferably in Illinois, Michigan, or Ohio. Married, 
veteran. Address “Box M 29,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Recent graduate of 
wanted to assist Chicago smal! animal hospital; II- 
linois license required. Excellent starting salary and 
rapid increases commensurate with ability. Address 


"Box M 32 c/o Jor RNAL of the AVMA 


A ntilepto’ 


LEPTOSPIFRA BGACTERIN 


Position open in Middlewest, 


COTMUMISSLON 


JOURNAI 


school 1Yo4 


recognized veterinary college 


New, improved immunizing agent 
against bovine leptospirosis 


MAJOR ADVANTAGES: High protective tit- 
ers developed within 7 days. Protection lasts 
at least 6 months.’ Stable, potent. 


Annual losses from bovine leptospirosis are esti- 
mated at over 112 million dollars —25 million 
dollars greater than losses from bovine brucellosis.’ 
With new “ANTILEPTO’, semi-annual vaccination of 
beef and dairy cattle will control the spread of the 
disease —check losses in animals and milk 
Available exclu- 
sively to licensed veter- 
inarians. 
25-cc 
100-cc. 


Supplied 
(S-dose) and 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
(20-dose) vials. > 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., 'nc 


References: 1. Brown, A. L., et al.: To be published. 2. Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Losses in Agriculture, June 1954, Table 
20, p. 129 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, for as long as 19 years 
and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 
if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds regu- 
larly where you bank. There's no surer place to 
put your money, for United States Savings 
Bonds are as safe as America! 


Safe as America— 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


A red-nosed Fokker 


slowly spun to earth 


Ar 4:35 P.M., on October 30, 1918, a lone 
Spad biplane, marked with the symbol of 
the “Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron, hawked 
down through the quiet skies over Grande 
Pré. Seconds later, a twenty-round burst of 
its guns smashed full into the center of a low- 
flying Fokker and sent the German plane 
swirling earthward like an autumn leaf. 

The squadron C.O., Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, had downed his last enemy plane of 
the war, setting a record for aerial combat 
never equaled: 26 victories in 7 months. It 
made him the American ace of aces 

A year earlier, his mother had written, “fly 
slowly and close to the ground”; but it was 
advice that Eddie Rickenbacker —like many 
of his fellow Americans—has never been able 
to take. His calculating courage, ingenuity 
and drive are typical of our greatest asset. 

Which is not simply factories, farms, or 
gold—but millions of a particular kind of 
people called Americans. And it is 
people — people like yourself—who stand be- 
hind what is probably the world’s finest in- 
S. Series E Savings Bonds. 


these 


vestment: U 

To buy these Bonds is to join them in their 
proud confidence of their country and its 
future —and to protect your own personal 
security as well. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magasine Publishers of America. 
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Liability Insurance 


for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 


a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 


liable underwriters in the coun- 


try. 


Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary 


Medical Association 


600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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M-L-V was— 


First modified live-virus vaccine produced from swine tissue. 
First to be licensed by the U.S.D.A. (\ug. 9, 1951). 


First to be developed for simultaneous use with serum. 


First on which successful 25-month immunity experiments 
were reported (1952). 


“M-L-V” ts « trade mark. 
FORT DODGE Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa. 
U. 8. Patent No, Re-23746. 
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the antidote is 


HAVIDOTE 


in eases of LEAD POISONING 


Advantages: 


1. HAVIDOTE binds the toxic heavy metal (lead) 
fraction until it can be excreted from the animal 


body. 


2. It is administered intravenously, but may also be giv- 
en subcutaneously. 


3. HAVIDOTE provides needed fluids to help overcome 
dehydration so common in heavy metal poisons. 
Indications: 


HAVIDOTE should be administered very slowly in- 
travenously to farm animals in which lead or other heavy 
metal poisoning is suspected . . . an emergency practice 
item. 


HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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SWINE ERYSIPELAS CONTROL 


1. Erysipelas Bacterin (Lockhart) 


An efficient, safe and practical product for the prevention of erysipelas in swine and 


turkeys. 


Chemically killed — whole culture — of highly antigenic strains of Erysipelothrix 
rhusicpathice — precipitated and adsorbed by aluminum hydroxide, and concentrated for 


maximum immune response. 


Lockhart Erysipelas Bacterin is a killed culture, incapable of setting up mew foci of in- 
fection. It can be used in states where Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Vaccine (culture) is not 
permitted, thus lending itself as a natural for swine erysipelas control in the so-called fringe 


area. 


Erysipelas Bacterin can be given alone or simultaneously with the modified hog cholera 


vaccines. 


Dosage: Swine 


5 «c. Subcutaneously in animals under 100 Ibs. 
10 cc. Subcutaneously in animals over 100 Ibs 


Turkeys 


1 «c. for birds under 10 Ibs. 
2 «c. for those over 10 ibs 


Best results are obtained when birds are 8 to 10 weeks old 


2. Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum 


There is none produced better than Lockhart 


Every effort is being extended by Lockhart to insure adequate supplies of THE Anti-Swine 
Erysipelas Serum for the spring farrowing season. Order from your suppliers today — and 
insist upon Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Vaccine Desiccoted by Lockhart as the companion 


product. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals for Graduate V eterinarian 


800 Woodsweather Road Kansas City, Missouri 


— 
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new DCM 
is supplied 
in packages 
of twelve 


500 cc. vials 


when 

higher 

blood calcium 
levels 


are indicated 


SPECIAL CONCENTRATION 


carries them higher... and 
keeps them high longer! 


Veterinarians everywhere report D.C.M. (Special Con- 
centration) to be unequalled therapy for milk fever 
acetonemia, and other calcium or magnesium imbalances 
hecause: 

1. New and vastly superior calcium salts make possible 
higher blood calcium and magnesium levels for longer 
periods. 

solution, low in toxicity and almost pH neutral for mini- 
mum tissue irritation. 


», New D.C.M. (Special Concentration) is a free-flowing 


3. Given intravenously, subcutaneously or intraperi- 
toneally, D.C.M. (Special Concentration) provides opti- 
mum o-! ium levels at only Vi, ce, per pound of body 
weight. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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